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AN INJURED QUEEN: 

CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK 
CHAPTER XII 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES LEAVES ENGLAND 
July — August, 1 8 14 

The Prince Regent persists in persecuting the Princess of Wales — 
The visit of the Allied Sovereigns — ^The Regent intervenes to 
prevent the Emperor of Russia from visiting her Royal Highness 
— The Emperor's letter to the Princess of Wales — ^Abandonment 
by White's Club of the ball to be given in honour of the foreign 
Royalties — ^The Princess of Wales cheered at the gala performance 
at the opera — ^The breach betvceen the Princess Charlotte and 
the Prince of Orange — Letters from the Princess of Wales to Mary 
Berry and Lady Charlotte Campbell concerning her daughter's 
engagement — The Princess Charlotte breaks off the marriage — 
The Prince Regent's anger — He dismisses her household — She 
escapes to Connaught House — Negotiations — She is persuaded 
by Brougham to return to Carlton House — ^The Princess of Wales 
determines to go abroad — Some reasons for her decision — Her 
letters to Lord Liverpool, Whitbread, and Canning, and the 
replies thereto. 

IN defiance of the spirit shown by the House of 
Commons and the public the Prince Regent 
persevered in his policy of excluding the Princess 
of Wales from all public functions. When she applied 
through St. Leger to the Marquis of Hertford, as 
Lord Chamberlain for accommodation in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on the occasion of the National Thanks- 
giving on July 7, the reply came that all the seats 
II — I 301 
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had been placed at the disposal of the Prince Regent, 
and that none could be allotted to her. On the day- 
after the Thanksgiving the Allied Sovereigns landed 
at Dover, and the Prince Regent, with characteristic 
meanness, was determined that, so far as lay in his 
power, his consort should be humiliated in the eyes 
of these distinguished visitors. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if he was successful in doing anything beyond 
causing her distress and exposing his own pettiness. 
He did, indeed, prevent his guests from going to 
Kensington. 

Subsequently he declared that he was not responsible 
for this, but this statement had not even an element 
of truth in it, for he exerts all his influence, direct 
and indirect, to induce his guests from paying their 
compliments to the unhappy lady. The Princess 
sent her Chamberlain to welcome the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia. The King sent his 
Chamberlain to thank her for her courtesy : the 
Emperor Alexander told Keppel Craven that he 
would see her. Presently it transpired that the Em- 
peror had intended to go to Kensington, and was 
actually about to enter his carriage, when Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt arrived, requesting him, on behalf of the 
Prince Regent, not to carry out his intention. Subse- 
quently, on the day he set out for Portsmouth, he 
sent an explanation to her Royal Highness. 

The Emperor of Russia to the Princess of Wales 
Madam, Londres, le juUUt, 1814. 

Si je m'ai pu presenter mes homages a votre 
Altesse Royale je la prie de ne I'attribuer qu'^ I'etat 
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dans lequel j'ai trouve les choses i mon arrive 
dans ce pays. Le delicatesse m'a impose des obliga- 
tions qu'il m'a ete impossible d'enfreindre. Ces 
raisons sont les seules qui m'ont empSche de m'ac- 
quitter de mes devoirs entre votre Altesse Royale. 

Je vous prie de recevoir I'assurance de ma 
haute consideration, Alexandre. 



A large body of persons of high social distinction, 
disgusted by the Prince Regent's cruelty, were deter- 
mined that he should not have everything his own 
way. When White's Club announced its intention 
to give a ball to the Allied Sovereigns, an inquiry 
was made on behalf of the Prince Regent concern- 
ing the company to be invited. To this the 
Committee replied that they proposed that his 
Royal Highness should himself invite the members 
of his family whom he wished to be present. This, 
however, was not sufficient, for the Prince was 
not so much concerned about those who should be 
included as those who should be excluded. A member 
— ^Lord Yarmouth, it was said — ^then suggested that 
each member of the Club should undertake not to 
give his tickets except to his relatives. Lord Sefton 
at once said that the motion was meant to exclude 
the Princess of Wales, and he declared that, as every 
ticket for which he had subscribed was his own and 
at his absolute disposal, he intended to send them 
all to the Princess. Fourteen other members also 
expressed their intention to follow this course, with 
the result that, since the Prince Regent stated that 
in this case neither he nor his guests would attend, 
the ball wa§ abandoned. Again, on July 11, there 
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was a gala performance at the opera, at which the 
Prince Regent and all the foreign Royalties were 
present. The Princess went to this, and entered 
while " God save the King " was being sung. As 
soon as the National Anthem was over, the whole pit 
turned round to the box where sat her Royal Highness, 
and applauded her. The Princess, however, did not 
in any way acknowledge this tribute, although Gell 
begged her to do so, saying that otherwise they would 
be hissed. " No, no ; Punch's wife is nobody when 
Punch is present," she said laughingly. " I know my 
business better than to take the morsel out of my 
husband's mouth. I am not to seem to know that 
the applause is meant for me, till they call my name." 
As a commentary on this, even as she spoke, the 
Prince Regent rose and bowed to the house. At the 
end of the performance the Prince drove away, 
amidst cries of " Where's your wife ? " The Princess, 
again warmly applauded on leaving, was cheered 
to the echo in the streets by a mob that, when the 
carriage was blocked for a few minutes, opened the 
door and begged for a hand-shake. Voices were 
heard inquiring, " Shall we burn Carlton House ? " 
" No, my good people," she said, " be quite quiet — 
let me pass, and go home to your beds." While 
they desisted from violence, they surrounded the, 
carriage for some time, shouting, " God save the 
Princess ! " " Long live the innocent ! " and so on. 
" She was pleased at this demonstration of feeling in 
her favour," Lady Charlotte Campbell noticed, " and 
I never saw her look so well, or behave with so much 
dignity." 

If the Prince Regent was successful in his attempt 
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to keep apart his guests and his consort, the Princess 
of Wales now, in the matter of the projected mar- 
riage of his daughter, scored a triumph that might well 
compensate her for her disappointment in not being 
visited by the Allied Sovereigns. 

As a last resource, in his effort to bring the Princess 
Charlotte to reason, the Prince Regent had summoned 
the Hereditary Prince of Orange to this country, to 
see if the prospective husband could influence the 
headstrong girl. 

The Princess of Wales to Mary Berry 

Dear Berrina, 7«'y ». i^H- 

As various reports have been spread in the 
Metropolis concerning my daughter's marriage with 
the Prince Hereditary of Orange, I think I may venture 
by the Box I take the liberty of forwarding to you, 
as a specimen of Dutch gallantry and respect to his 
venerable Ex-mother-in-law, in sending over from 
the Hague " Zwiebacks " as an apology for his former 
kindness when in this country ; and being informed 
that you are so fond of them, I present them humbly 
and respectfully for the Diaphragm of your stomach ; 
and may you each time think of your absent friends 
while eating them. 

With sentiments of the highest regard and attach- 
ment, I am proud to subscribe myself 

Your most sincere and affectionate, 

C. P. 

Knowing the interest you always kindly take in 
all my concerns, my dear Berrina, I enclose to you 
a Copy of a letter I sent yesterday to Lord Castle- 
reagh. You may show it to Mrs. Damer and all 
your friends. 
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The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[July, 1814.] 

The Prince Hereditary of Orange has been sent 
for in great haste, and arrived on Saturday evening, 
incog. I have not yet heard or seen anything of him. 
He is to persuade his fair bride to settle in Holland. 
After she has refused to receive the Duke of York, 
who was to bring her such a message, they suppose 
that all-powerful love will make Princess Charlotte 
yield to leave her native country. But I trust that 
for once she will be steady, as she would involve 
herself in more difficulties in future, if not even 
lose her crown ; which I think would be a very bad 
joke, in consequence of too much obedience before 
marriage. 

O tempora, O mores I Since Saturday I am in 
town again ; and I feel myself much more comfort- 
able from having performed my arduous tasks at the 
royal menagerie. Lady Westmorland called on me 
one morning, and is going abroad directly. She is 
always going somewhere or another. I call her the 
perpetual motion. 

A Mr. Malcolm sent me a second edition of his 
" Sorrows of Love," for which I had paid him years 
ago ; and also two copies for the Regent and Princess 
Charlotte, both of which I sent to her ; and desired 
Mr. Malcolm to write to the Duchess of Leeds to get 
paid. I certainly never shall give him another 
shilling for his trash of poetry. He should send a 
fourth volume to Lady Hertford, as I think, in the 
present predicament, it would be acceptable, as it 
contains the " Sorrows of Love." 
Pray believe me, 

Ever your afEectionate, 

C.P. 
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The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

Dear Lady Charlotte, [7«^y 1814.] 

I should not so long have delayed answering 
your letter, which so earnestly requested a return, i£ 
I had not hoped to atone for my seeming neglect ; but 
as I live in my little nutshell, like an hermit, and never 
meet Princes, Lords, or Commons, and all such para- 
phernalia of ornaments, I cannot decorate our episto- 
latory correspondence by a fine franc on the envelope 
of the letter. Nevertheless, I can assure you, in a 
situation like mine, the world and its blessings are seen 
in their just point of estimation ; but when a blessing 
of real innate value glides before me, I catch it and 
strain it to my bosom with all the eagerness of poverty. 

Judge, then, of the transport with which I seize 
my pen, to apprize you that my daughter has acted 
with the greatest firmness, promptitude, and energy 
of character possible, in the very intricate business 
concerning her marriage. She has manoeuvred and 
conquered the Regent so completely, that there can 
be no more doubt that the marriage is broken off. 
The Prince Hereditary of Orange was secretly sent 
for by the Regent, and arrived under the feigned 
name of Captain St. George. Under that same 
name, he presented himself next day at Warwick 
House, early in the morning. She was in bed, and 
had not expected him in this country. Miss Knight 
received him. She had afterwards a long conversation 
with him, in which she shewed him every letter that 
had passed between her father and her upon that 
subject. She then declared to him that she would 
never leave this country, except by an act of Parlia- 
ment, and by her own special desire. She then 
desired that he might retire, and that she would not 
see him again till these matters were settled. Two 
days after he came again, and brought a message 
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from the Regent, in which he proposed to her that 
he would forgive and forget every thing, and that 
she should immediately come to him, and that every- 
thing should be arranged in the most amicable manner. 
She declared that she would not see her father, or 
any of the family, till their consent to her remaining 
in this country had been obtained, or that otherwise, 
the marriage would be broke off. She has received 
no answer since the course of a week from her father, 
and she supposes that the papers have been sent to 
Holland, to make the family there also a party in 
the new political question for the future happiness 
of England. It has, in my opinion, nothing at all 
to do with the Dutch family. The Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, I believe, is her chief adviser, and, as 
she is a clever woman, and knows the world and 
mankind well, my daughter cannot be in better 
hands. They are a great deal together, which makes 
the Regent outrageous, and his good looks and spirits 
will not be of long duration, if he be beaten, flate 
couture, by his daughter. She desired also not to 
see the Prince of Orange again, till she received the 
definite answer upon her request. 

I am quite transfixed with astonishment that my 
daughter at last has resumed her former character 
of intrepidity and fortitude ; as her father frightens 
her in every manner possible, that her character 
would be lost in the world, by her fickleness to break 
off the marriage. My paying a visit, my dear Lady 
Charlotte, will be either before the 22nd of this 
month, or after, for as I intend merely to come to 
see you and enjoy your personal society, I rather 
wish to meet nobody there, and I wish to spend a 
few moments of our eternal friendship together. 
With these sentiments, I am for ever, 

Youri most truly and affectionately, 

C. P. 
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The Princess Charlotte received the Hereditary 
Prince in the presence of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
and told him positively that she would not marry 
him unless there was inserted in the marriage contract 
a clause giving her the option to remain in England, 
while, if that discretionary clause was inserted and she 
did marry him, she would avail herself of it to remain 
in this country, as she regarded herself as in duty 
bound not to leave her mother under the present 
circumstances. This outrageous insubordination of his 
daughter, as the Prince Regent regarded it, terribly 
enraged him, and he was not the less angry because 
he knew quite well it was impossible to force her to 
marry the Prince of Orange. He could coax, he 
could stornv he could threaten, but if these proved 
unavailing, as clearly they had, he was impotent to 
effect his purpose. And he was so very anxious for 
this marriage to take place, because it would remove 
his daughter from the kingdom. " He is jealous of 
her to a degree of insanity, and has been for some 
time," Brougham had written to Lord Grey in 
January 1813 ; and the nearer the young Princess 
approached her majority, and the more enthusiasm 
she evoked from the public, the more intense grew this 
feeling. On July 11 the Prince Regent commanded 
his daughter to Carlton House, but she was too unwell 
to go, and on the following day he came to Warwick 
House, when he announced that she would be con- 
fined at Carlton House for five days, and then go 
to Cranbourne House, in Windsor Forest, where 
she would see no one but the Queen, who would 
visit her once a week, and would appoint Lady- 
companions in place of those at present in attendance 
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upon her. In the evening of this day the Princess, 
in bonnet and shawl, slipped out of Warwick House, 
and, hailing a hackney-coach in Cockspur Street, was 
driven to Connaught House, where she thought to 
find her mother. The Princess of Wales, however, 
was at Blackheath, and there a messenger was sent 
post-haste. Her Royal Highness, accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, at once drove to Connaught 
House, where Brougham came. Presently the party 
was joined by the Duke of Sussex, sent for by 
Brougham as one of the young Princess's uncles 
devoted to her. Later came, in quick succession, 
emissaries from Carlton House — ^Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, the Bishop of Salisbury, Lord EUenborough, 
William Adam, and John Leach; but the Princess 
Charlotte would only see Miss Mercer, who had been 
despatched to Connaught House by the Prince 
Regent as soon as his daughter's flight was discovered, 
he having guessed, no doubt, whither she had gone. 
It was Brougham who told Princess Charlotte she 
must go to Carlton House. " I have told many a 
client he was going to be convicted," he wrote after- 
wards to Lord Grey, " but I never saw anything 
like her stupefaction : for a quarter of an hour she 
was lost." At first the young Princess declined to 
follow this advice, and it was dawn before Brougham 
could persuade her. " Look here, madam," he said, 
taking her to the window ; " in a few hours all the 
streets and the Park, now empty, will be crowded 
with tens of thousands "—the election of Cochrane, 
after his expulsion, was to take place that day and there 
was certain to be great excitement. " I have only 
to take you to this window, and show you to the 
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multitude, and tell them your grievances, and they 
will all rise in your behalf. The commotion will 
be excessive ; Carlton House will be attacked — ^perhaps 
pulled down ; the soldiers will be ordered out ; blood 
will be shed ; and if your Royal Highness were to 
live a hundred years, it would never be forgotten that 
your running away from your father's house was the 
cause of the mischief ; and, you may depend upon it, 
such is the English people's horror of bloodshed, 
you never would get over it." This pacific counsel 
was so clearly wise that the Princess Charlotte said 
that she would go to Carlton House in company 
with the Duke of York, who had now arrived at 
Connaught House, but that a royal carriage must 
be sent for her. Before she left, however, she made 
Brougham draw up a minute of her declaration that 
she was resolved not to marry the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange, that any announcement of the marriage 
would be against her will and without her consent, 
and that if any such announcement was made the 
Minute should be made public. This document 
was then signed by her and by the Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of Sussex, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Miss 
Mercer, and Brougham. 

More than once the Princess of Wales had thought 
of leaving this country, but it was not until July 18 14 
that she decided that the time had come when she 
could go. She was weary of the perpetual struggle 
that seemed destined to end only with her death or 
that of the Prince Regent, and she disliked being used 
as a pawn in the political game that was being played 
by Brougham and Whitbread. " I tell you what," 
she said to Lady Charlotte Campbell, " they only 
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want to make a cat's-paw of me." It infuriated her, 
a woman not easily moved to anger, to be told to go 
here, or not to go there, to be told to write this 
letter, or not to write that. Now that her mother 
was dead, and she was little likely to see her daughter, 
she concluded was the time to go, and, without 
consulting any one, she asked the one thing from the 
consort that she could rely upon his granting without 
demur. It was afterwards said that the idea eman- 
ated from Canning, and for this he was rewarded, 
at the instance of the grateful Prince Regent, by the 
embassy at Lisbon ; but this was denied by Canning, 
and it is not to be believed by any one conversant 
with her history. If Canning did discuss the matter 
with her, there is no question but that her mind had 
already been made up. " Dear, disinterested pa- 
triots ! " Ward, who had been in the Princess's 
confidence on this subject for some five or six weeks 
before she wrote to Lord Liverpool, wrote to Mrs. 
Dugald Stewart. " And do they really think that 
none but a faithless hired adviser could think of 
persuading this poor woman, who, it is evident, can 
never pass one hour of peace and happiness in this 
island, to retire to some spot where she may be free 
from vexation and disappointment ? " 



The Princess of Wales to Lord Liverpool 

Monday, July 25, 1 8 14. 

The Princess of Wales requests Lord Liverpool to 
lay before his Royal Highness the Prince Regent the 
contents of this letter without delay. 

Impelled by the motive of restoring tranquillity 
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to the Prince Regent, and of ensuring to herself that 
peace of mind of which she has so long been bereft, 
the Princess of Wales, after very mature reflection, has 
resolved to take such measures as may enable her to 
go abroad ; a resolution which cannot appear strange 
to ^ the Ministers of the Prince Regent, after the 
Princess's unmerited sufferings of nineteen years, 
and the recent aggravated indignities which have 
prevented the Princess from seeing the nearest rela- 
tions and dearest friends of her beloved father, the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

The Princess of Wales wishes her former line of 
conduct to be clearly understood, that, in appealing 
to the feelings of a generous nation, the only protector 
which remained to her since the lamented indisposition 
of his Majesty, the Princess has ever acted solely on 
the principle of self-defence, and in vindication of 
that honour which is dearer to her than life. 

The Princess of Wales would perhaps have post- 
poned her intended departure till the marriage of 
the Princess Charlotte had taken place, had she not 
been informed that the unprotected state of the 
Princess of Wales, in these peculiar circumstances 
in which the Princess Charlotte must have left her 
mother, formed the chief impediment to the union 
with the Prince Hereditary of Orange. It is the 
sincere wish of the Princess of Wales to remove every 
obstacle to the welfare of her daughter, and to the 
tranquillity and peace of mind of the Prince Regent, 
which induces the Princess of Wales to request that 
Lord Liverpool will lose no time in communicating 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent her wishes, 
and her intention to go to her native country, to 
pay a visit to her brother, the Duke of Brunswick. 

The Princess of Wales has also to apprise Lord 
Liverpool of the following circumstance, to be laid 
before his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. The 
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Princess is desirous to resign the Rangership of Green- 
wich Park, the late Duchess of Brunswick's house, and 
also the adjoining house, in which the Princess of 
Wales has resided for several years (namely, Montague 
House), in favour of the Princess Charlotte ; and 
she trusts that this request will be graciously granted 
as the Princess of Wales considers it the last favour 
she shall have to demand of the Prince Regent. 

The Princess takes this opportunity of explaining 
that her motive for declining a portion of the liberal 
and munificent grant voted by the House of Com- 
mons was not any want of a due sense of gratitude 
to the House of Commons or to the Crown, but that 
she thought the acceptance of the whole sum would 
have imposed upon her the duty of maintaining a 
state which would have been incompatible with the 
intention which she now communicates to Lord 
Liverpool ; but she thought she could not at that 
time mention this intention without giving rise to 
new discussions, or incurring the imputation of 
wishing to excite them. For the same reason she 
has deferred this communication till near the rises 
of Parliament, and till she herself is on the eve of 
quitting town for Worthing, where, if she should 
obtain the Prince Regent's gracious permission, it 
would be her wish to embark, without returning 
to town again. The Princess of Wales feels proud 
to assure Lord Liverpool that her most fervent 
prayers will be offered up to the Omnipotent for the 
prosperity, glory, and blessing of this great nation. 

Lord Liverpool to the Princess of Wales 

July 28, 1814. 
Lord Liverpool has had the honour to receive the 
letter of her Royal Highness. Having communicated 
it to the Prince Regent, he has ordered him to inform 
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her Royal Highness, that he can have no objection 
to the intentions of her Royal Highness to eifect 
the design which she announces to the Prince 
Regent, of returning to her native country, to visit 
her brother, the Duke of Brunswick, assuring het, 
that the Prince Regent will never throw any obstacle 
in the way of her present or future intentions as 
to the place where she may wish to reside. 

The Prince Regent leaves her Royal Highness at 
liberty to exercise her own discretion as to her abode 
in this country or on the continent as may be con- 
venient to her. 

Lord Liverpool is also commanded on the part of 
the Prince Regent, to inform her Royal Highness, 
that he wUl not throw any obstacles in the way of 
the arrangements of her Royal Highness, whatever 
they may be, respecting the house at Blackheath, 
which belonged to the late Duchess of Brunswick, 
or the rest of the private property of her Royal 
Highness. But that for reasons rather too long to 
explain, the Prince Regent will not permit the Princess 
Charlotte to be Ranger of Greenwich Park, nor to 
occupy any of the houses at Blackheath, which her 
Royal Highness has hitherto occupied. 

Lord Liverpool has also been enjoined. On the part 
of the Prince Regent, before he closes the letter 
which he has the honour to send to her Royal Highness, 
to tell her, in relation to the two articles which her 
Royal Highness has put in her letter concerning the 
rupture of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte 
with the Hereditary Prince of Orange, as well as to 
the reasons for which the Allied Sovereigns did not, 
previously to their departure from England, pay their 
visit to her Royal Highness, that, as to the first article. 
Lord Liverpool is commanded by the Prince Regent 
to inform her Royal Highness, that the Prince Regent 
is not persuaded that the private considerations of the 
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circumstances in which the Princess is placed can 
have been an obstacle to the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte. As to the second article, Lord Liverpool 
is also enjoined, on the part of the Prince Regent, 
to signify to her Royal Highness, that the Prince 
Regent never opposed himself to the Allied Sovereigns 
making a visit to her Royal Highness during their 
stay in London. 

Lord Liverpool has the honour to be with all 
esteem and the highest consideration, &c., &c. 

P.S. — ^The Prince Regent can make no difficulties 
on the subject of the directions which the Princess 
has the intention of giving as to the house at Black- 
heath ; neither will the Prince Regent oppose her 
Royal Highness's retaining the apartments in the 
Palace of Kensington, in the same manner as she 
possessed them while in London, for the convenience 
of herself and suite. 



The Princess of Wales to Samuel Whitbread, M.P. 

2Sth July, 1814. 

The Princess of Wales has the pleasure to inform, 
and frankly to avow to, Mr. Whitbread, that she is 
about to take the most important step in her life. 
She has embraced the resolution of quitting this 
country for a time, and has written to Lord Liverpool 
to immediately inform the Prince Regent of her 
intention. The Princess encloses a copy of this letter 
to Mr. Whitbread, to inform herself and friends of 
the plan of conduct which she has adopted. 

The Princess is so persuaded of the well-known 
integrity of Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Brougham, that 
she cannot doubt but they would have proposed 
such a step, if motives of delicacy had not prevented 
them. The Princess is deeply penetrated with grati- 
tude for the attentions which they have shewn her 
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at all times and on all occasions. This kindness on 
their part has withheld her from asking their advice 
on the present occasion ; in every other instance, 
she assures them, she has always followed the sugges- 
tions of her advisers and friends, and conformed to 
their superior intelligence. 

Her conscience tells her, that her conduct is worthy 
of her character and of her sentiments, and will 
always remain so. She has had sufficient leisure to 
reflect maturely before she adopted her present 
resolution. People who know not the character of 
the Princess may be disposed to believe, that she has 
been induced to adopt this measure in a moment of 
iU-humour ; but she takes the Almighty to witness, 
that she has been intending to travel ever since 1806, 
although reasons, too long for explanation, have 
prevented her. No person, possessed of pride and 
feeling, could endure to be degraded below her 
rank in this kingdom, as Princess of Wales, or even as 
a simple individual, bear to be so hated by the 
Sovereign, as to be debarred from his presence both 
in public and in private. The Princess of Wales 
knows not how to support so much debasement 
and mortification. She cannot allow herself to be 
treated as a culprit by the Prince and his family, 
when her innocence has been acknowledged by 
Ministers and by Parliament, after an investigation 
which has done away the accusations of traitors and 
enemies. 

The Princess having obtained this public satis- 
faction cannot in conscience remain a burthen to her 
friends any longer. Events are continually occurring 
which oblige her zealous and generous advocates to 
step forward in her defence, and this devotion has 
even proved a source of disagreement between Mr. 
Whitbread and a part of his family. He cannot but 
remember that the Princess has been the cause of 
11 — 2 
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this difference, and it is with a view to its removal 
that she takes the part which she announces. 

The Princess of Wales is deeply penetrated with the 
generosity of this brave nation, which, after having 
taken so lively an interest in her misfortunes, and in 
her sufferings, as cruel as they are unjust, so willingly 
affords her the means of living peaceably in future. 
She hopes that her gratitude, which will only cease 
with her existence, wiU be one day renewed in the 
Princess Charlotte, and that her daughter will give 
proofs of it by her zeal for the glory and happiness 
of this kingdom ; by defending the rights of her 
people ; and proving by her conduct, that great and 
powerful as she may be, she will not tyrannize over 
any one, merely because they have not the good 
fortune to please her. 

The Princess of Wales would probably not have 
departed so soon, had not the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte with the Prince of Orange been broken off 
at her own instance. Dear as her daughter is to her, 
she could not resolve to leave her without protection 
in a situation so critical. The Princess, aware that 
the match was ardently desired by the people, wished 
neither to impede the happiness of the nation nor 
that of her daughter. On this account she is solicitous 
to depart at once, for it is pitiable to see a child 
rendered on all occasions a source of dispute between 
her parents. The Princess of Wales is assured, that 
in future the Princess Charlotte will be more happy 
and tranquil ; and she is led to make this sacrifice 
that if she remains some time longer unmarried, 
there may be fewer obstacles to her appearance in 
public. Her father the Prince Regent may thus 
choose the most suitable of her nearest relations to 
introduce her into society, that she may enjoy the 
pleasures belonging to her age, and become acquainted 
with the character of the most distinguished persons 
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of the nation : of which knowledge she has hitherto 
been deprived by means which I need not detail. 
The Princess Charlotte will the less feel the deprivation 
of her mother's society as she has been deprived of 
it for the last two years. During that time, five 
or six months in succession have passed away without 
the mother being allowed to see her daughter. She 
has even been refused the consolation of receiving 
any of her letters, and thus her regret at leaving her 
is lessened ; for, although living in the same capital, 
they were not allowed to speak, even when they met 
in their airings. Her daughter's coachman was for- 
bidden to stop, and directed to act as if he knew not 
the carriage of the Princess of Wales. Thus to quit 
her will be but the grief of a day, whilst to remain 
is to plant daggers in the bosom both of mother and 
child. The Princess cannot rest in a situation so 
unfortunate for herself, and so uneasy to others, 
and is sure that Mr. Whitbread and his friends will 
be affected by these considerations ; that their 
sentiments will accord with her own, and that they 
will approve of her resolution. 

The Princess, before she ends this long letter, is 
solicitous to explain to her advisers the most urgent 
reasons for her quitting England, and to show them 
that delicacy has obliged her to put herself under 
the protection of this great and generous nation, 
having no other refuge since the indisposition of 
the King. 

That which renders her situation still more em- 
barrassing is, that this generous nation has shewn 
more devotion towards herself than to its ruler, 
who ought to be the blessing and glory of his 
people. The Princess hopes, that when she has 
quitted England, the Prince Regent will make 
public his conviction that her conduct and character 
have not merited reproach ; and thereby regain that 
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popularity which is due to him on the part of this 
noble nation. 

The Princess cannot end this letter without assuring 
Mr. Whitbread and his friends of the unalterable 
sentiments of lively gratitude and perfect esteem, 
that can only end with her life. 



Samuel Whitbread to the Princess of Wales 

1st of August, 1814. 

Mr. Whitbread assures her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, that he has not been at all sur- 
prised at the resolution with which she has been 
pleased to acquaint him ; it cannot but give him 
much pain to think that he will not be able to 
enjoy the amiable society of the Princess for some 
time. In her absence his utmost zeal shall be ex- 
erted for her future happiness ; and his unalterable 
attachment shall be evinced by his efforts to promote 
the wellbeing of the Princess Charlotte, the integrity 
of whose character would of itself suffice to command 
his esteem and veneration. 

In concluding this letter, Mr. Whitbread only 
wishes to reiterate his sentiments of devotion to her 
Royal Highness, and of zeal for her re-establishment 
in all the rights of the empire over which she is one 
day to reign. S. Whitbread. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 
SoMPTiNG Abbey, Sussex, July 29, 1814. 

Dear Lady Charlotte, 

I am in great haste, as you may easily imagine, 
as I have postponed my writing to you till I could 
give you a definite and comfortable account of all 
my proceedings. 
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On Monday, the 2Sth, at two o'clock, I delivered 
my letter for the perusal of the Prince Regent into 
Mr. Canning's hands ; but previously my brother 
had sent a gentleman, his grand ecuyer, the vv^eek 
preceding, as he vs^as prevented himself from coming to 
accompany me to Brunswick, that this gentleman 
should take charge of me ; and through that medium 
I was informed already that there would be no objec- 
tion made, either on the part of the Ministers or 
the Prince Regent himself, to go abroad for some 
time, and unconditionally upon any other point. 
But knowing that it would be gratifying to you 
to see the answer, I have enclosed a copy, which Mr. 

H wiU forward to you with this letter. The 

same day that I sent my letters I went to Norbury, 
where I stayed the night, and arrived next day for 
my late dinner at nine o'clock, at Sompting. But 
last night, in the midst of a most violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, a King's Messenger arrived, 
as if from the clouds, sent by Jupiter, with his thunder- 
bolts. It is the most gracious letter that ever was 
written to me from that quarter — " end well, all 
well " ; — and I feel quite happy and comfortable 
at the prospect that we can now soon meet each 
other and enjoy each other's society, in a warmer 
climate. 

I have desired that the man of war is to be ready 
by the 6th of August, that I may set sail with the 
full moon on the 8th, to go immediately by Cux- 
haven, the shortest way to Brunswick. I shall only 
remain a fortnight in my native country, anxious 
to go by the Rhine to Switzerland, and so to Naples, 
before the bad weather sets in. I trust to meet you 
there (I mean to stay in Switzerland) and take you in 
my suite to Naples. I heard of Mr. Craven of your 
safe arrival at Paris, and how much you had been 
admired, which has given me great satisfaction, to 
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hear that the Parisians have, at least for once, shown 
good taste and judgment. 

I saw Princess Charlotte on Saturday, two days 
before I set out ; she seems much more calm and 
resigned to her prison at Cranbourne Lodge than I 
expected. She is to go afterwards to the sea-side. 
Warwick House is to be. demolished, and a new wing 
built to Carlton House ; and the Regent is to remove 
to the Duke of Cumberland's apartments in St. 
James's Palace. This, I believe, is all the news I 
can offer you. The marriage of Georgina Fitzroy 
and Lord Worcester took place last Monday, and 
Emily Pole's and Lord Fitzroy Somerset's is to be 
next week. They are going to Paris, with the Duke 
of Wellington, as he is his private secretary. Don't 
trouble yourself with answering my letter, as it 
certainly would not find me. In September, I shall 
be certainly near you in some part of Switzerland, 
and you may imagine how anxious I shall be to assure 
you again in person of my sincere and unfeigned 
attachment, with which 

I remain, 

Ever yours, 

C. P. 

The Princess of Wales to George Canning 

Wednesday, August yd, 1814, Sompting, Sussex. 
The Princess of Wales is under the necessity once 
more to trouble Mr. Canning with a few lines. In 
the first place the Princess sends enclosed the copy 
of a letter which she wrote yesterday, after having 
read in the newspaper the speech of Mr. Tierney 
on the rising of Parliament to Mr. Whitbread, not 
being acquainted personally with Mr. Tierney. The 
Princess shall be much obliged to Mr. Canning if 
he will communicate the letter to Lord Liverpool, 
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and make any use of it he pleases. In the second 
place, the Princess is obliged to mention to Mr. 
Canning also, that Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Brougham, 
& Co., have apprised the Princess, either from 
motives of too great anxiety for the welfare of 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Charlotte, or 
from a mere Opposition spleen, to anticipate mis- 
fortunes before they really exist, which the Princess 
trusts such cruel proceedings will never take place ; 
namely, they are fearful, if she was to stay for a 
long space of time out of this kingdom, the Prince 
Regent and his Ministers would endeavour if they 
could obtain a divorce in favour of the Prince Regent 
to be able to marry again, to have a son, and to 
rob in this manner Princess Charlotte of her right 
of succession to the throne ; and if such measures 
were taken by the Sovereign and his Ministers, the 
Princess of Wales would be liable to be accused of 
being the cause of a civil war, as it would make a 
great disturbance in the kingdom about the future 
succession. 

The Princess desires Mr. Canning to communicate 
to the Earl of Liverpool this letter, that she certainly 
shall not change her resolution of going abroad ; but 
that if such hints should be given in the newspapers 
of such plans as the Princess has mentioned above, 
the Prince Regent nor his Ministers could be sur- 
prised at the Princess's sudden return to this country, 
as much reluctance and disagreeableness she should 
feel about it ; however miserable it would make her, 
she would willingly make the sacrifice for Princess 
Charlotte, which would also be due to her own 
character. The Princess begs Mr. Canning to impress 
this much upon Lord Liverpool's mindj that the 
Princess acts from pure and noble principles in the 
intention of going abroad, as it is for the peace and 
tranquillity of the Prince Regent, the Princess Char- 
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lotte, the country, and herself, of which all parties 
have been bereft so many years. That if such an 
event was now planning by the Regent or his Ministers, 
they would not be surprised if the Princess would 
immediately return to England to maintain her 
rights and those of her daughter. 

The Princess is persuaded that Mr. Canning's 
sentiments upon this point will be congenial with 
her own, in perceiving that the Princess acts only 
from motives of self-defence for her daughter and 
herself, if she should be forced to return to this 
country. 

George Canning to the Princess of Wales 

August 5, 1814. 

. . . The alarm suggested by her Royal Highness's 
friends appear to Lord Liverpool to be highly visionary. 
No proceeding for a divorce could be instituted in 
Parliament on behalf of the Prince Regent on any 
other ground than such as would form a foundation 
for such a proceeding in the case of any subject of 
the realm. Her Royal Highness will therefore be as 
safe from any such danger abroad as at home, and 
there is no power to prevent her from returning to 
this country whenever she may think it necessary. 
Nor is any condition imposed, or attempted to be 
imposed, on her Royal Highness to limit the exercise 
of her own discretion in that respect. . . . 



The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

August 7, 1 8 14. 

I am on the eve of sailing, which wiU be to-morrow 
evening, as the wind is favourable, in the Jason frigate. 
Another brig is to convey our baggage, luggage, and 
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carriages. Captain King represents Jason himself. 
Only think, my dear Lady Charlotte, what his Royal 

Highness the Duke of • said to him : " You are 

going to take the Princess of Wales in your ship. 
You will be a d — d fool if you do not make love 
to her." Mein GottJ that is the morality of my 
brothers-in-law. 

I rejoice in the thought of so soon being far off 
from aU of them. I shall be at Brunswick, Deo volente, 
by the 15 th. I intend only to remain in my country 
ten or fifteen days, after which I shall set out for 
Switzerland, My intention also is to remain at Naples 
for the winter. I transcribe the following quiz on 
the Emperor for your amusement, and have nothing 
else to say worthy of you. I will only add that I 
hope you will take my best wishes for your happiness 
and welfare, till we meet again. With these senti- 
ments I remain for ever, 

Yours, &c.. 



C. P. 



Copy of the Testament of Napoleon 



Je legue aux Enfers mon genie ; 

Mes exploits aux aventuriers ; 

A mes partisans infamie ; 

Le grand livre a mes creanciers ; 

Aux Francois I'horreur de mes crimes ; 

Mon exemple a tous les tyrans ; 

La France a ses Rois legitimes, 

Et I'hopital a mes pagrens. 

Napoleon Buonaparte. 

P.S. — The second Prince of Orange is just arrived 
in London. He is of the same age as my daughter, 
and I should not be much surprised that this marriage 
would take place soon, as Princess Charlotte would 
certainly not be under the necessity to leave her native 
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ABROAD 

August 1 814 — 1817 

The Princess of Wales embarks at Worthing — Her suite — Her arrival 
at Brunswick — Reasons for the defection of members of her 
household — ^Her plans frustrated by the death of her brother, 
the Duke of Brunswick, at Quatre-Bras — Her progress — ^Pyrmont 
— Gottingen — Cassel — Frankfort — Darmstadt — The uniform of 
the gentlemen of her suite — Mannheim — Heidelberg — Spires — 
Stuttgart — ^The Grand-duchess Constantine — The Ex-Empress 
Marie Louise — Milan — Florence — Rome — Naples — Murat — At 
the Neapolitan Court — Her Royal Highness's taste in dress — 
Letters to Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Hoper, and Lady Charlotte 
Campbell — Genoa — Letters to Lady Charlotte Campbell, Mary 
Berry, and Hoper — Lady Charlotte Campbell joins the Princess 
— Samuel Rogers — Her Royal Highness purchases the Villa 
d'Este at Como — Letters to Hoper and Lady Charlotte Campbell 
— ^The Princess visits the south of Europe, etc. — ^At Jerusalem 
she establishes an Order of Knighthood — Subsequent journey- 
ings — ^Visits the Ex-Empress Marie Louise at Parma — Turin 
— Karlsruhe — ^Vienna — Rome — Pesaro — Letters to Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, Lady Charlotte Campbell, and Professor Tommasini. 

THE Princess of Wales left London for Worthing, 
where she arrived on August 2, 18 14, and a week 
later she embarked at South Lancing on board 
the Jason frigate, Captain King, accompanied by a 
numerous suite. Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Lady 
Elizabeth Forbes were her Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
Sir William Gell and Anthony Butler St. Leger her 
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Chamberlains, Captain Hesse,* her Equerry, Dr. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Holland her physician, Philip 
Cravel her page-in-waiting, John Jacob Siccard her 
major-domo, and John Heironymous her messen- 
ger. Her adopted son, William Austin, was also of 
the party, and accompanied her throughout her 
travels. 

The Princess of Wales to Mr. Hoperi 

On board the Jason, 
Saturday, iph August [1814]. 

The Princess of Wales is quite well and Comfortable, 
and expects to be at Brunswick on Tuesday. — ^The 
enclosed letter is to be forwarded immediately to 
Mad. Sapio. 

At Brunswick, the Princess of Wales was met on 
August 17 by her brother, the Duke, and with him 
she stayed for eleven days, the city being en fete 
during the whole period she was there, in honour of 
her visit. There the Hon. Keppel Craven joined her 
as Chamberlain, in place of St. Leger, who withdrew 
on the plea of ill-health. As presently it was said 
that the English members of her suite left her on 
account of her outrageous conduct, it is as well to 

• Mr. A. Francis Steuart states that Captain Hesse was reputed 
to be a natural son of the Duke of York, and was for some time an 
aide-de-camp of the Duke of Wellington. After he left the household 
of the Princess of Wales he lived at Naples, where he became the 
lover of the Queen. Expelled from that city, he went to Turin, 
and there married. He was killed in a duel in France in 1832. 

t Hoper appears, from the Princess's letters to him (now published 
for the first time), to have been the comptroller of her English 
household during her absence abroad. 
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emphasise the fact that the first defection could not 
by any possibility have been due to that cause. Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay also went away on a visit to her 
sister, Lady Glenbervie, at Spa, but she rejoined the 
Princess at Naples. It will be seen, from a perusal 
of the letters of her Royal Highness, now for the first 
time brought together, that the members of her suite 
who left her did so, not from the reasons alleged by 
her persecutors, but from causes personal to themselves. 
In more than one case it was ill-health, and in others it 
was the dislike to continual travelling, which was then a 
far more fatiguing and uncomfortable affair than now ; 
while nearly all of them were unpleasantly affected 
by the knowledge that, if for any length they remained 
in the train of the Princess on their return, the Prince 
Regent would do his utmost to exclude them from any 
participation in the social gaieties he controlled. 

Travelling under the style of the Duchess of Corn- 
wall, the Princess left Brunswick on August 29. It 
was then her intention to winter at Naples, and in 
the spring to return to Brunswick, which she proposed 
to make her headquarters — a purpose frustrated, first, 
by the outbreak of war, and then by the death of 
her brother at Quatre-Bras. The Duke of Brunswick 
accompanied her so far as Pyrmont, and then she pro- 
ceeded by way of Gottingen, Cassel, and Frankfort- 
on-Main, to Darmstadt, where she was received by the 
reigning Prince, who entertained her royally. After 
a brief stay she again took the road, and on Sep- 
tember 14 was found at Auberge des Trois Couronnes 
at Mayence by Lord Glenbervie, who noticed that 
she had put the gentlemen of her suite in a cos- 
tume of her own invention— low black coats, richly 
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embroidered, with gold button-holes, and lined With 
crimson silk, waistcoats embroidered with gold, and 
hats with high feathers. From here, the royal pro- 
gress was made by way of Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
and Spires, to Stuttgart, where the Princess for a couple 
of days was the guest of the Queen-Dowager of Wiir- 
temberg {nee Princess Royal of England). On her 
departure King Frederick I. of Wiirtemberg conducted 
her so far as Tubingen, whence she went by Schaff- 
hausen, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne, to Berne, where 
she received a visit from the unhappy Grand-duchess 
Constantine of Russia (a sister of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, who was presently to marry the Princess 
Charlotte,) thence, by Lausanne, to Geneva. At 
Geneva she met the Ex-Empress of France, Marie 
Louise. 

Ihe Princess Charlotte to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

Friday, Claremont. 

... I heard from my mother a few days ago. She 
had reached Geneva, and was much pleased with her 
reception there. I hope she will derive much benefit 
from her tour, mats je ne seals ; at all events, change 
of air must do her health good. It would require 
more than novelty of place and society, I fear, to 
do her spirits service. However, I hope time and 
Providence may yet have much happiness in store 
for her. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[Milan, Octoher, 1814.] 

Je viens de recevoir votre charmante lettre — ^tou- 
jours encore de Geneve. Nous sommes tres bien ici. 




From an engraving by C. Wilkin, after a painting by J. Hoppner, R.A. 
LADY CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL. 
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L'Opera est superbe et le Marechal Bellegarde poli, 
pour nous, au possible : beaucoup d'etrangers, et 
surtout, Monsieur Ward. Ce Lundi le 18 je quitte 
pour Florence, et puis k Rome, jusqu'a ce que ma 
frigate arrive pour me garder k Naples. J'ai juste- 
ment recue la nouvelle que le Roi de Naples (Murat) 
^ regu I'ordre de I'Empereur d'Autriche et les Allies, 
de quitter son Royaume d'abord. Si tel est le cas, 
qu'il cede la place tranquillement, je m'y rends d'abords. 
Si non, il faudrait s'etablir k Palermo pour I'hiver. 
Je vous regrette toujours d'advantage. Car on me 
neglige beaucoup a la Maison. Le reste du monde 
est^ fort agreable, et me comble d'attention. De- 
main je penserai bien a vous — car il y'aura au Theatre 
un bal masque. J'en espere beaucoup. Adieu. 
Ecrivez moi bien bientot. 

Mademoiselle Demont * est bon fille, cependant 
elle n'a point invente la poudre. Mais tout va bien. 
Croyez moi pour la vie, votre tres sincere et affec- 
tionnee amie, C. P. 



From Milan the Princess went, by way of Florence, 
to Rome, where she arrived at the end of October, 
She was visited by the Ex- King and Queen of Spain 
and the Queen of Etruria,f while on November 2 
the Pope received her, and on the next day the Prince 
Canino gave a fete in her honour. At Naples she 
arrived on November 8, and was met a few miles 

• A ^emme de (hambre engaged by a member of Lady Charlotte 
Campbell's family for the Princess. Demont was subsequently a 
perjured witness for the prosecution at the trial of her royal mistress. 

f Marie Louise Josephine de Bourbon (1782-1824), daughter of 
Charles IV. of Spain. She had married Louis de Bourbon, eldest son 
of the Duke of Parma, and was Queen of Etruria, and afterward* 
Duchess of Lucca. 
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from the city by the King, Joachim Murat, who con- 
ducted her to the palace he had placed at her disposal. 
Although the Princess, in a letter to Mary Berry, said 
she hated Naples, it seems clear that she liked it well 
enough when she was there, since she prolonged her 
stay until March. She was indeed treated with the 
greatest attention by Murat and his consort. She 
was frequently at Court ; she dined with their Majes- 
ties, went to the opera with them, and was present 
at their balls. She made some return for this hospi- 
tality by giving a grand masquerade at the San Carlo 
theatre for the Neapolitan Court, at which, dressed 
as Glory, she presented Murat with a panel upon 
which were written in large gold letters the names of 
the different battles in which he had distinguished 
himself. Perhaps it was in return for this delicate 
attention that Murat presented her with a carriage, 
a kind of phaeton constructed like a sea-shell, covered 
with gilding and mother-of-pearl, coloured outside, 
lined with blue velvet, and decorated with silver 
fringes. In this she would drive, with, according to 
the, Comtesse de Boigne, a boy on the box, dressed 
like an operatic cherub with spangles and flesh-coloured 
tights, herself, the same authority recorded, wearing 
" a pink hat with seven or eight pink feathers floating 
in the wind, a pink bodice cut very low, and a short 
white skirt which hardly came below her knees, show- 
ing two short legs with pink top-boots ; a rose-coloured 
sash, which she was continually draping, completed 
this costume." Having given the Comtesse de 
Boigne's description, it is scarcely necessary to mention 
that she hated her Royal Highness. But certainly 
the Princess's taste in dress left much to be desired. 
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7he Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Lindsay 

Naples, December 15, 181^. 

My dear Lady Charlotte, 

It is a real misfortune to have too many zealous 
friends in this world. I now just begin to feel a 
little quite not happy, which I mention once before 
in one of my letters, but tranquille, that I am again 
to be troubled with thousand fears and visions, but 
so much about Mr, Brougham's letter. I enclose 
to you my answer, and I have send also a duplicate 
through the channel of Messrs. Coutts. By that 
methode Mr. Brougham must have it very soon and 
safe — ^the -power and authority to acte as he think 
the best and most prudent for Princess Charlotte 
and myself. 

I beg of you to mention also that General Matthews, 
a great oposition person, is here also with his brother, 
Lord Llandaff, Lord Sligo also. Ever English person 
are very civil and good humour with me ; even the 
Holland have been so to me. The King and Queen 
are both very clever, and very good-natured indeed to 
me, and very fond of my society. I live entirely with 
them, and go to dinner alone with them constantly. 
There are many English, and much attached to the 
nation ; their conduct are so perfect that they are 
quite adored by these people. The only misery I 
feel is, that I have never yet heard from Princess 
Charlotte. Mr. St. Leger saw her at Weymouth 
after his return to England. She was much better, 
but she never wrote once, though I write every 
week. I wrote to Mr. St. Leger to mention this 
to Lord Liverpool, but I have not yet received any 
answer. 

I hope in a month to see you. Now then by this 
time all my letters must have reached you, and pray 
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answer soon. I think Whitbread could mention 
something about not receiving proper information 
from Princess Charlotte, if it should still continue 
the silence. The climate is beautiful, but no real 
society. The King and Queen by far the most agree- 
able in the country, which I enjoy much. My best 
love to Lady Glenbervie, and My Lord, and Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, and take for yourself my best 
and good wishes, and believe me 

For ever yours, 

c. p. 

The Princess of Wales to Mr. Ho-per 

Naples, 22nd of December, 1814. 

The Princess of Wales by letters received from 
Messrs. Coutts has understood that they have re- 
tained all the quarterly receipts for which reason the 
Princess suspect that the payment of her servants 
at Kensington and Ladies have been suspended, for 
which reason the Princess of Wales thought that it 
would be Right in her to propose the Sale of Bruns- 
wick House to make up for the extraordinary expenses 
having nothing heard besaides about the Sale of 
Connaught House nor the furniture — 

The Princess is very glad to hear that Lord Liver- 
pool has any thought of buying Brunswick House 
and the Princess of Wales gives full power to Mr. 
Hoper of acting accordingly to the best of his judg- 
ment, the Princess trusts that Mrs. Deamer and the 
Berry's and all her friends in England are well — 



The Princess of Wales to Mr. Ho-per 

Dear Mr. Hoper, [Naples] 26th of December [1814]. 
I am very sorry to hear that my Servante 
which have been left at Kensington have not received 
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the quarter, I am particularly anxious that these 
should have no right whatever to Complain — as all 
English Servantes are only Mercenary Annimals, the 
poor old Davis at Black-Heath I know has not re- 
ceive'd any thing, you must give him 12 Pound ever 
quarter, and to my two old Maids Wilson and Anne 
Boyde which are at Kinsington — ^Naples is a charming 
situation but besaides remarkable Things living with 
20,000 I shall make a much greater figure here than 
the Queen of England in London — I have of leat 
given fetes to the King and Queen and three hundred 
people fire work's the Garden illuminated for hundred 
and 50 Pounds, in short Naples is the only place to 
leave of a most agreable footing for people who have 
not a great fortune, 'L'' Charlotte Campbell would 
do very weise to come here — ^the Berry's and all my 
friends the King and Queen are so much really attached 
to the English — ^that every individual of that Nation 
is extremely well received by them. I bought three fin 
goun's one in Satin and two in Velvet for 20 Pound 
all Three extremely beautiful, and ship the inbroder- 
ing of the goun's. I could writ a Volume about Naples. 
The Societe is better than tho's at Paris this is general 
opinion of every body who comes from Paris at this 
present moment. 

Dear Mr. Hoper, I give you a Commission to exe- 
cuted without delay which is to send me 50 bottelles 
of Colley's Chemical Cream, the genuine is only to 
be found at Turner's, 132 Oxford Street, one door east 
of Holies Street ; each bottel cost one guinees and 50 
would make of cost 50 guinees — ^pray send it immedi- 
ately — ^present my best Love to Mrs. Deamer and 
the Berry's and mention to them that I expect them 
here in the next Summer. I hope you are well and 
believe me your 

Truly affectionat 

C. P. 
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The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

Ce neuf de Janvier [1815], a Naples. 

Depuis hier j'ai regu votre seconde lettre, de la 
date du quatorze Decembre. Je me trouve fort 
malheureuse qu'aucune de mes lettres ne vous sont 
enfin arrive. Vous sgavez combien je vous suis sin- 
cerement attachee, et combien je desire en tout temps 
et lieu de vous le prouver. Je crains que vous ne 
m'accuse de negligence, et peut 6tre d'oublie : ne 
croyez rien de tout cela, et croyez seulement que 
la Poste est vraiment horrible, et d'une incertitude 
aflfreuse. Au reste, les lettres sont tous lu partout, 
avant qu'il passe, et puis sont copie; les miens 
sonts envoyes pour la critique de I'Angleterre, pour 
Stre revu, et corrige, qui me fait trembler chaque 
fois que je prends la plume en main. Soyez tres 
persuade que Naples est actuellement tout rempli 
d'espions. J'en connoit plusieures, qui sont cache, 
et les autres qui se montrent publiquement. Quand 
meme, je mene la vie la plus tranquille du monde, 
et ne suis lier avec personne. Les moeurs sont bien 
stricte actuellement, et il y'a beaucoup d'etiquette 
partout ; ce qui a ainsi fort change Naple, en fait 
d'amusement, et qui me conviens, car il est triste 
comme je sent mon cceur. 

Je n'ai engore recu une ligne de ma Fille. Ce 
qui m'enquiete beaucoup. Monsieur St. Leger est 
le seul personne qui m'ecrive. Le climat est bien 
doux, mais beaucoup de pluie est d'humidite, mais 
cela me convens. Au rest, je suis si charmee d'etre 
etablie quelque part, que je me contente de tout bien 
aisement. Lady Oxford n'est pas ici a la mode du 
tout. La Reine ne peut la souffrir ; ils sont dans 
des embarras terrible pour de I'argent, and j'ai ete 
oblige de lui donner mille ducats en present. Elle 
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compte de vendre la plus grande partie de ses diamonds 
k. la Reine, on la trouve nullement plus belle ici ; 
on parle d'elle comme d'une personne qui est absolu- 

ment passee. Lady E est appele La Petite 

FoUe. Elle court apres tout les hommes, et surtout 
apres notre Roi. Ce que la Reine n'aime guere. 
Mais cependant il n'y a pas le moindre espoir de trou- 
ver un mari ici, et encore moins de filer de farfaite 
Amour. Nous avons \words illegible'] tout ma cceur 
aussi bien que la petite basse cour, et je ne la vois jamais. 
Je passe bien des jours pour cette raison seule dans ma 
petite CoquUle a m'instruire, et mene une vie con- 
templative : je pourrois ecrire une volume. ... Si 
j'etais sure que ce chiffon vous arriva sans que cela 
fut lu. Mais comme I'incertitude est la base de notre 
existence, il faut agir en consequence. Ecrivez moi 

souvent de tous ce que vous faites. Le bon K ■ 

sera toujours le bien venu. Le Sieur Priam viens 
d'arrive ici. Lady Westmorland n'arrive qu'au 
printemps ; les Hollands, et les Bedfords aussi. . . 

Je propose faire un petit voyage par mer aussitot 
que Lady Charlotte Lindsay arrive ici. Et peut^tre 
je vous recontrerez a Genes ou a Marseilles pour 
I'automme, pour vous ramener ici au mois d'Octobre. 
Voil^ des plans de bien loin. Je donnerai mille 
ecus pour une heure de conversation, mais combien 
c'est cruelle que je n'ai pas une 6tre a qui ouvrir 
mon coeur. Mais soyez toujours bien persuadee 
qu'absente ou presente vous etes toujours pres de 
moi, et que je languis bien apres cette heureux mo- 
ment, et que je suis pour la vie votre affectionne, 

C. P. 

The Princess of Wales to Mr. Hoper 

Naples, 31 0/ January, 1815. 
The Princess of Wales acknovi^ledged the Receipt 
of Mr. Hoper letter of the 30 of December. The 
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Princess has been sadly disappointed to find that 
Mr. Hoper has not informed her of the real Sume 
of the Debt which is still remaining in England 
as the Princess had truste that the Seal of the Leas 
and furniture of Connaught House would have been 
enough to pav every Debt — the Princess is for that 
reason very anxious that Mr. Hoper and Couttes 
should in future send a regular amount every three 
month of her expence to prevent any fresh Debt to 
encounter, — ^the cheapness is certainly true at Naples, 
but as the Princess has very extravagant Gentleman 
at her Court who make's most exorbitant pretention 
and after all never Satisfait, she has all yet been obliged 
to draw for 6000 Pounds in the cours of the two 
month the Princess has been at Naples, also the long 
delay of her Baggage has put the Princess to a very 
great expence having been obliged to bought every 
thing here — ^the Princess intends to be at Genevois 
at the Month of April, and will be under the necessity 
to reduce her Household establissement here — 
the Princess of Wales wishes much to be remem- 
bered to everybody in England, and hope's that 
Brunswick House will at least be buy off by a good 
round Sume down for mor than 5000 Pounds — if 
the Princess find necessary to receive a exact account 
of her real state of affairs, she will send Sicard to 
England to have all well arranged by her trustees 
Whitbread and Lord Exess. 



The Princess of Wales to Mr. Hofer 

Naples, i%th of February, 1815. 
The Princess of Wales informs Mr. Hoper of her 
immediate intention of Leaving Naples by the 8th of 
March for Genevois, Sir W. Gell having left her and 
Mr. Craven and Mr. Hope also, the Princess also is 
anxious that Mr, Hoper should know that thfi She has 
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grantit a Pension of 200 Pound's per annum to Sir 
W. Gell, which should be regulairly paid as possible. 



The Princess of Wales to Mr. Hofer 

Naples, 22 0/ February, 181 5. 
The Princess of Wales desires that Mr. Hoper 
should in future direct his letter for the Princess of 
Wales to her Banker M""" de la Rue et Freres at 
Genevois, as Mr. Craven and S'*^ W. Gell have left 
the Princess — the Princess intends to leave Naple's 
for Genevois the beginning of March — 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

Ma Chere, Naples, ce-de fevrier, 1815. 

Je vous annonce mon arrive a Nice pour le 
moi de Mars, ou je me flatte que je vous trouverai 
en parfaite sante, et je ferais des arrangements finale- 
ment pour notre retour pour Londres, qui sera pour 
I'hiver prochain. 

Adieu, croyez-moi pour la vie, 

Votre aflectionee Amie, 

C. P. 

P.S. — ^Le porteur de cette lettre une personne qui 
ne dit jamais la verite : il est un Espion de la Cabal ! 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

(Naples, February 1815.] 

Ma Chere Lady Charlotte, 

Je suis domicilie ici depuis le huit Novembre, 
un peu fatiguee du long voyage, et de mes companions 
de voyage d'infortune. Ma maison est place rue 
La Chiaja, comme je suppose que vous avais dej^ 
entendue par Mr. Craven, et vous voujs rappellerez 
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bien autrefois de cette promenade de la Villa Reale. 
La situation est superbe, et la maison est elegant. 
Je trouve Naples nuUement cher a vivre, et si je 
reste ici, avec ^18,000 j'aurai fait tous des depense 
et extravagance, possible. J'ai deja donne un grand 
bal au Roi et a la Reine, et un bal en masque de 
dernier jour de I'annee ; et avec 1800 ducats ces 
fStes, qui (comme on m'assure) ete tres splendide, 
ont ete paye. 

II 7 a beaucoup d'Anglois ici. Lord Sligo, Lord 
et Lady Landaff, le General Matthew, et beaucoup 
des jeunes hommes ; Monsieur Perceval, fils du feu 
ministre ; je les vois tous les semaines une fois chez 
mois a un grand diner ; ils vont donner la semaine 
prochaine un grand bal au Roi et a la Reine ; car 
apres la declaration de Monsieur Vansittart, le Roi 
Murat a ete reconnu par I'Angleterre, et il le merite 
bien, car le bien qu'il a fait au royaume n'est point 
a dire : il est aussi adore que la Reine. La Reine est 
extremmement jolie, spirituelle, fort affable, et fait 
les honeurs de la cour parfaitement bien. 

Le Roi est beau, gai, polie, toujours gracieux, et 
faisent toujours des actiones genereux, car il est le 
Dieu de la bienfaisance. Je me trouve bien ici sur 
tous les rapports. La societe est excellente, beaucoup 
de beaux messieurs et infiniment de jolies dames a 
la cour du Roi et de la Reine. Comme je suis etablie 
ici pour quelque temps, j'ai deja ecrit trois lettres 
a Lady Charlotte Lindsay pour la faire venir ici, ou 
avec les Glenbervies ou avec Mr. F. North, pour 
passer quelque temps ici. 

Au printemps je me propose de me rendre par mer. 
Si jamais ma frigate arrive h. Rome, le Roi m'a offert 
son palais de Farnese pour ma demeure, ainsi je crois 
en profiter. Je n'ai fait que passer six jours a Rome 
et n'a fait que courir apres les curiosites et antiquites 
de I'ancienne Rome : je me propose aussi de me 
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rendre par mer a Genes, de voir Venice, et les 
lies Grecques, et puis de revenir a Naples au mois 
d'Octobre. 

J'ai n'ai jamais recue des lettres de la main propre 
de la fiUe, ce qui me chagrine beaucoup quand meme 
je n'ai fait que de lui ecrire plus de cent lettres depuis 
mon depart. Je serai tranquile si ce croissant chagrin 
ne navrez point mon coeur. Mais tel va le monde : 
quand un est finie, il se trouve un autre cheminant 
tous pret a prende sa place. II y a aussi tout plein 
d'espions ici : un certain Monsieur Zuriton, un pal- 
frenier, frere du Colonel Zuriton, du 10 regiment de 

H , et a j cute a cela des messieurs qui voyage sous 

un titre si honorable, et qui memes s'en glorifie, car 
il n'en font pas mSme le moindre secret a ce sujet. 

Voila comme les Anglois sont connu, puisque 
meme ils se vante d'avoir un poste si honorable a 
supporter. Mais bouche close : ce sont des vrais mesures. 
Je vis tranquilement et ce n'est que depuis quelque 
jours que je commence a sortir. Dans la societie 
privee la Princesse Belmonte m'a donne un superbe 
bal, et la Princesse Caramanies une autre. Les 
ministres du Roi, qui sont de ce pays, sont amiables 
et ont beaucoup d'esprit, et donne chacun des bals 
masque, tous les semaines qui est le Mercredi. [IllegibW^ 
au theatre de St. Carlo, outre les bals. 

Je me retire toujours de bonne heure ; tous com- 
mence a huit heure, et jamais des soupers, il ne sont 
pas ici de modes, ainsi a onze heure je me trouve au 
lit : les autres personnes dansent jusqu'^ trois heures 
du matin sans jamais souper, ni s'asseoir. Ily a beau- 
coup d'etiquette a la cour ce qui rend la societe un 
peu formal, la decence est pousse a un point que m6me 
Whitbread et Lady Elizabeth en seroit edifie ; dites 

tous ga a Madam D , elle ne reconnoitera plus 

Naples, pours les mceurs ; aussi beaucoup d' Anglois 
le trouve une endroit forte ennuyante quand mSme 
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lis sont oblige d'avouer, que la societe ici est infiniment 
plus agreeable qu'k Paris aujourd'hui. 

Pour I'economie je vous avoue que je crois que vous 
et toute la famille de votre cousine pourrai vivre pour 
la moitie de ce que 9a coute ailleurs, j'en suis bien 
sure. J'espere que vous viendrai au mois d'Octobre. 
Je payerais le voyage par terre ou par mer, comme cela 
vous convendra la mieux. Monsieur Hesse heureuse- 
ment part dans trois jours. J'espere que Lady Eliza- 
beth [Forbes] se rentournera avec lui, si Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay est arrive ici k temps. Monsieur Craven 
j'espere aussi sera loin chez sa mere qui se trouve a 
Marseilles ; enfin cette cour grecque et philosophe 
dans I'interieur des vrais tyrants et des hommes fort 
peu sait pour faire les honneurs d'une cour Anglaise. 

Adieu, je vous supplie ^ de faire mes plus tendres 
amities ^ tout la monde qui se rappele de moi. Made- 
moiselle Demont est bien bonne fille, et nous sommes 
toujours tranquilement ensemble. 
Croyez-moi pour la vie 

Votre tres affectionnee 

C. P. 

Quitting Naples when the news came of Napoleon's 
escape from Elba, the Princess again repaired to Rome, 
and, after a very brief sojourn in that city, went to 
Civita Vecchia, where she embarked for Genoa on 
board the Clorinde frigate, Captain Pechell, calling 
en route at Leghorn to land Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
who was summoned to England on an urgent family 
matter. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[Rome, circa March 12, 181 5.] 

Chere Lady Charlotte, 

J'ai eu le bonhfiur de recevoir deux lettres de 
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vous avant mon depart de Naples ; depuis hier je 
me trouve k Rome pour m'embarquer k Civita de 
Veccia, pour me rendre k Levorne. J'espere que la 
vous a pris, et que je vous y trouverai. Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay et Monsieur F. North sont de la partie. 
Mais comone Lady Elizabeth Forbes est reste a 
Naples pour ce rendre a Londres pour quelque mois, 
je serai absolument sans dames ; ainsi je vais proposer 
k vous de venir a Livorne dans ma frigate, avec toute 
votre famille et Mrs. Darner, pour nous rendre a 
GSne, oil je compte de rester quelque temps et de 
voir quel tournure les affaires politiques prendront, 
car le Lac de Como est mon point de vue pour mon 
establissemen, si Napoleon me le permette — ainsi si 
Mrs. Damer veut vous accompagner, je serai trop 
heureuse de I'avoir chez moi. Si vous ne pouvez 
rendre a Livorne avec toute votre famiUe, je veut 
vous offrir de prendre votre fiUe ainee pour ^tre ma 
bedchambre woman, et lui payer deux cents pounds 
par ans. Si Miss M , votre amie, voudrai accom- 
pagner Miss Campbell, je serai charmee de I'avoir 
quelque temps chez moi pour trois mois ; je lui ferais 
un present et payerai son voyage de retour ou elle 
voudrer se trouver ; mais il faudrait quelle vien avec 
votre fiUe et sans femme de chambre. Ah ! comme je 
serai charmee de vous revoir. Combien de choses 
j'ai k vous dire et vous communiquer. J'ai le cceur 
bien gros, mais bouche close pour le moment. Croyez 
moi pour la vie, absente ou presente, toujours 

Votre sincere amie, 

C. P. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

CiVETTA Vecchia, l^th March, 1815. 

Ma CHkRE Lady Charlotte, 

Je me trouve depuis deux jours ^Civetta Vecchia, 
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ou j'attende ma frigatte de Naples, La Clorinde, qui 
doit directement me mener a Livorne. Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay et Monsieur F. North sont les seules 
personnes qui m'accompagne, mais ils sont obligee 
de me quitter alors pour se rendre en Angleterre. 
Madam Falconniere, la femme de mon banquier, 
qui est avec ses deux petites fiUes pour se rendre en 
Suisse pour voir ses fils, elle pourra ce rendre jusqu'a 
Nice, en cas que ma lettre que je vous ai ecrit a Rome 
ne sera point arrive. 

Helas ! combien de choses j'ai a vous communiquer. 
Mon plan ainsi est de tester dans votre maison a 
Nice pour deux jours ; mais le petit Guilliaume 
[Austin] et Mademoiselle Demont et nous avons tous 
les lits, ainsi une chambre est tous ce qui est necessaire. 
Mes gens je les enverrais dans une auberge, et Madame 
Falconniere pent d'abord se rendre dans une auberge, 
puis se rendre en Suisse. Je pourrai alors faire quelque 
arrangement avec vous, ou de prendre une maison 
pres de Nice pour jouir de votre societe, ou de nous 
rendre a GSne, ou j 'avals deja pris une maison en cas 
que Napoleon ne resistoit plus. J'ai quitte Naples 
dans la plus grande vitesse possible. Lady E. Forbes 
se rendre en Angleterre — Monsieur Craven chez sa 
mere a Paris — Monsieur Hesse pour 1' Angleterre, 
et je crois que Sir William Gell reste encore quelque 
mois a Naples. Je deteste Naples, et ne compte 
jamais d'y retourner, sur tous les rapports, mais enfin 
bouche close pour le moment. 

J'espere que vous aussi que votre fiUe seront con- 
tentes de mon arrangement de vous prendre comme 
bedchambre women, avec I'appointement de deux 
cents par annee. J'attends Monsieur St. Leger et 
sa fiUe bientot, ainsi j'aurais assez de monde autour 
de moi. 

Votre tres sincere amie, 

C. P. 
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The Princess of Wales to Miss Berry 

The 2^Td of March, 1815, on board H.M. Ship, Clorinda, 

My dear Miss Berry, 

Thank God, here I am and out of Naples in 
four-and-tewnty hours. I left it after Napoleon 
made his escape ! You are such good Greek scholar 
that you will understand so well the true derivation 
of the word critic, which I, poor stupid Imp, believe 
meant and signifies judgment ; hence I presume some 
personnes who have not well understood the original 
and have seen the English translation of the primative, 
have of course concluded that judgment in the legal 
sense in which it is frequently used as equivalent to 
condemnation, which is in the present instant the 
case of Murat and Madame Murat's conduct towards 
all Europe, and I am rather inclined to be of that 
opinion ; what Whitbread and Brougham may think 
I do not know now, but of late years the greatest 
number of critics have been amongst the lawyers ; 
many of these gentlemen, from despair perhaps of 
ever rising to the bench of Westminster Hall, have 
placed themselves on the bench of the great Theatre 
and playhouse of the world, where they have exerted 
their judicial capacity, and have given judgment, 
i.e., condemned without mercy ; but still, my dear 
Miss Berry, in reality there is another light in which 
these modern critics may with great justice and pro- 
priety be seen, and this is, that of a common slanderer. 
If a person who prys into the character of others 
with no other design but to discover their faults, 
and to publish them to the world, deserves the title 
of a slanderer of the reputation of personnes with 
whom they have been for some month, a more odious 
vermin on society can receive such humble guests 
more worthy of them ; for which reason, dear Miss 
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Berry, I shall be silent about Naples, king, queen, 
ministers, les belles, et les beaux; but in short or 
in long, I hate Naples from all my heart, and shall 
under no consideration, ever think to return there. 
I think as Shakespeare, when he says — 

Who steals my purse steals trash : 'tis something, nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and hath been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
But makes me poor indeed. 

Besides, did I possess the able pen of Horace, Aristotle, 
and Longinus among the ancient, Dacier, Bossuet 
among the French, and some more about us dear 
English personnes, I shall now only assure you, 
dear Miss Berry, that I am very anxious indeed to 
return to your dear country as soon as a certain Great 
Gentelman shall be save out of this world in the next. 
I shall certainly return, there is no society whatever 
in any part of the globe except in London, though I 
must assure you I have been extremely well every way 
as a Queen of Shiba : but helas ! (Je n'ai jamais 
trouve encore un Solomon). 

You may easily imagine what a delightful journey 
I made from Naples to Livorno with dear Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay, Mr. North, and Doctor Holland. If 
everything go's on quiet in France I shall go to Nice, 
and be with dear Lady Charlotte Campbell, to meet 
Mrs. Darner, and to passe our summer at the Lago 
di Como ; our winter, heaven knows, for the present ; 
but having now a very good frigate under my order, 
I shall certainly go to Lisbon, if Italy should go to 
the devils. I wish you would come to see me any- 
where. Mr. Craven is to go to his mother ; poor 
Gell is still a great suffirir from the gout, and remains 
for the present at Naples, with a pension of 200/. 
for his life. Lady Elizabeth Forbes is going to England 
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with a pension of 200/. for life ; she must remain 
with her sister. Lady Charlotte and her husband 
will I hope be with me a great deal. Mr. St. Leger 
I expect in a month, and Elizabeth Campbell, the 
daughter of dear Lady Charlotte Campbell, shall be 
my bedchamber woman, and always abide with me ; 
but in case a very agreeable Englishman should come 
in my way, I certainly would wish to fix him to my 
court. My expense has been so great, it would be 
impossible to live in London for me for the present. 
— ^I shall be very quiet in my little Nottshell for some 
time, and I trust quiet, as happiness is no more for 
me in this world. I wish much to be remembered 
to aU my really good friends. Sicard has been obliged 
to go to England on my pecuniary business, which 
it seems is in a great confusion at the present. My 
best love to la " fausse Agnaise" your good father, 
and take for yourself the same, my dear Berrina, 
a revoir bientot dans ce monde ou dans V autre ; mats 
croyez moi toujours, absent ou present, 

Votre sincere amie, 

C. P. 

I am just at the Lion's Den — I mean to say the 
Island of Elba, which is opposit my writing-table ; 
a dead calme is just coming on, and the ship is at 
anchor ; but dear Willy says, " Princess, we are not at 
anchor, but it is the most beautifull wind possible 
for Leghorn, where we shall sleep to-night." Not 
a tree to be seen. I have Napoleon's courier with me, 
which is quite a treasure to me, faithful and prudent. 
I shall keep him. Sicard is quite delighted with him. 
He is a Milanais, and has been in Russia with him ; 
he is now doing the business of Sicard in his absence. 
I have received three very comfortable letters from my 
daughter, and heaven grant that I may see her soon 
again. 
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The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[Genoa] 26 de Mars, 1815. 

Ma chere Lady Charlotte, 

Je viens d'arriver a Genes ce matin dans une 
maison delicieuse pres de la mer. Un jardin divin ! 
Lord et Lady Glenbervie dine aujourd'hui chez moi ; 
il sont mes meilleurs amis, mais je les trouve tous 
les deux changes. Pour la politique il faut que 
je sois bouche close. Car, helas ! j'ai trop bien vu 
des choses pour me faire croire toute chose possible 
a I'egard de Murat et de sa Dame. Le bon Sicard a 
ete oblige de se rendre en Angleterre pour quelque 
mois, ainsi toute la besogne des arrangemens de famille 

retombe sur moi. Lady de F est dej a a Londres 

ayant fini ses chasses sur le continent. Monsieur 
Craven est avec sa mere. Sir W. Gell a la goutte. 
Voila tout mon histoire. 

c. p. 

The Princess of Wales to Mr. Ho-per 

Genoa, toth of April, 1815. 
The Princess of Wales has just received Mr. Hoper's 
letters, which has made her very happy finding that 
Brunswick House — ^has been bought by the Treasury. 
The 4000 Pounds must be deliver'd to Sicard's care 
as soon he returns to England which will [be as] soon as 
he has left Naples the is^th of March ; the Princess 
hereby authorises Mr. Hoper to informe all her former 
servant's that if these can find any good situation 
these are quite at Liberty to accept it. Her footmen 
Albering has just written to her that a very good 
situation in Admiral Legg's Household was oflFer'd to 
Him but that he deed refuse it not knowing if he could 
accept of it. When she left England she mention'd 
that the Pensions ort to be paid only as long these 
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tahere not provided for, which the Princess begs of 
Mr. Hoper to declaire to all the Servants except Mary 
Wilson and Anne Boy'd and old Mr. Steigman and old 
Davis and Richard Davis, which [are] very old servants 
and not more able to do their duty — ^but all the young's 
ones should only be allow'd there Pension till these 
have a Place. In future the Princess wishes that every 
quarterly expence which she will draw from Mr. 
Coutts only should go not father than 6000, the 
reason that the Princess has fixed that Sum is that 
under the present circomstance the exchange is so 
great that she would find herself perhaps in great 
difficultes upon the Continent if she had not a suffi- 
cient Sume to have for her use of expence — ^the 
Princess certainly do not think to return to England 
immediately — She hop's that Mr. Hoper and family 
is well and that Mr. Hoper has all yet received her 
letter from Genoa a few's day's ago. 

At Genoa her Royal Highness arrived on March 26, 
1815, and there she was joined by Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, who came in the Clorinde from Nice. 
Though Lady Charlotte, in her memoirs, stated that 
she could not endure the thought of her eldest daughter 
being attached to the Princess's household, this did 
not prevent her taking advantage of the royal lady's 
generosity, for she came to Genoa with six of her 
children, who, with their governess, were lodged at 
a house in the town at her Royal Highness's expence, 
while Lady Charlotte stayed at the beautiful palace 
overlooking the bay that the Princess occupied. 
Lady Charlotte went with her Royal Highness at 
the end of May to Milan, and then left her to go to 
Lausanne to join her cousin, Mrs. Damer. Samuel 
Rogers was staying at an inn about a stage from Milan, 
II— 4 
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where he saw the Princess's carriage drive into the 
courtyard. He had not for some time seen her Royal 
Highness, who had been offended by his refusing to 
put off an engagement to accept an invitation to 
accompany her to a theatre, and he therefore kept out 
of sight. The Princess, however, heard that he was 
there, and at once summoned him. " In a moment 
we were the best friends possible, and there, as after- 
wards in other parts of Italy, I dined and spent the 
day with her," he recorded. " I once travelled during 
a whole night in the same carriage with her and Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, when, the shortness of her 
Majesty's legs not allowing her to rest them on the 
seat opposite, she wheeled herself round and very 
coolly placed them on the lap of Lady Charlotte, 
who was sitting next to her." 

The Princess now made her headquarters at Como, 
where she purchased from General Pino the Villa 
d'Este, overlooking the lake. There she stayed for 
some months, interesting herself in watching the 
alterations and additions to the structure and super- 
intending the laying out of the grounds, occasionally 
visiting the surrounding country and once going a§ 
far as Venice. 

The Princess of Wales to Mr. Hoper 

Venice, the %th of Juin, 1815. 
The Princess of Wales hereby authorises Mr. Hoper 
to draw for the summe of thousand Pound's to pay 
the Salary of the Pension's remaining in England. It 
is quite impossible for the present moment under 
the present circomstance that the Princess of Wales 
can make any arrangement for how much she will 
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draw on her Banker as the exchange is so great and 
the assurance of war make's all so very dear — ^upon 
the Continent, the Princess most suppose that Her 
former House— Connaught Place — ^has been this time 
let. The great Colom's of Malaquit may also go to be 
sold for any Price — in short the fin picture's of the 
King of Prusse which Mr. Hoper was to keep for 
further order may be also sold — ^the new pension's 
to be paid regular is [?] Pounds every quatre to Lady 
Eliz Forbes, 50 Pound every quatre to Sir W. Gell. 
Her famiUy [is] reduced to a very small Court all 
for economy — ^the Princess of Wales can no more do 
than she has done without giving up all her Court. 



The Princess of Wales to Mr. Hoper 

28 de Seftemhre [1815], Geneva. 

My dear Mr. Hoper, 

Lady Charlotte is quite well and I am very 
Happy indeed at Geneva we sett out tomorrow for 
Milan and Hope to hear from you there again — ^pray 
send the enclosed letter immediately. My Love to 
Mrs. Deamer and Miss Berry — ^I am your Sincere 

C. P. 

The Princess of Wales to Mr. Ho-per 

Naples, i October, 1815. 

The Princess of Wales informe's Mr. Hoper that 
at last the Clorinde is safe arrived at Naples — ^but to 
the Princess great astonishment her Silver Plate has 
been send to the chamberlin office which had been 
a personnel pressant from the King to the Princess 
during the year 1809. 

The Princess think's that Mr. Hoper should have 
made all possible exertion with Lord 'Liverpool and 
if Mr. Hoper did not succided— Mr. Hoper should 
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have mentioned the Princess's trustee's which are 
Mr. Whitbread and Lord Essex that the Princess 
has been Robbed of her Silver Plate— which was her 
private property in former times, the Princess of 
Wales desire's Mr. Hoper to give her a immediate 
answer. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

Ce 5 Octobre, 1815. 

J'ai enfin cinq de vos lettres toutes l. la fois, ma 
chere Lady Charlotte. Je suis justement sur le point 
pour m'embarquer a Genes, pour me rendre en 
Sicile et dans les iles lonniennes. Au mois de Fevrier 
je me propose d'etre de retour ici dans ma petite 
coquille. Je desire beaucoup d'eviter les empereurs 
et le couronnement, qui dit-on doit se faire a Milan 
au mois de Novembre. 

Vous serez bien etonnee d'apprendre qui Lord A. 
Hamilton vient justement de quitter ma chambre, 
II va se rendre a Florence, pour revoir son ancienne 
flamme. Lady Oxford. Ainsi va le monde. Lady 
John Campbell vient aussi d'arriver ici, et a eu I'im- 
prudence de vouloir de rendre visite, ce que j'ai 
absolument refuse. La mort du cher Mr. Whitbread 
m'a beaucoup etonne. Un homme si religieux et 
pieux finir par un tel catastrophe I * Mais je me 
rapeUe un certain jour a Connaught House, Mr. 
Brougham arriva bien vite chez moi, pour faire une 
lettre pour un bien grand personnage, parceque ce 
bon Whitbread avec fait un confusion tres forte, ce 
qui nous fit partir si tard pour Worthing. Je suis 
sure que vous avez pense aussi a ce jour plus d'une 

• Samuel Whitbread died by his own hand on July 6, 1815. The 
jury brought in a verdict of temporary insanity, and there can be 
no doubt that he was at the time suffering from a disease of the biain 
which occasioned a condition of great despondency. 
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fois. II est actuellement bien heureux que j'ai.quitte 
cet enfer, car n'ayant plus d'amis si zeles au parlement, 
mes aflfaires y sont encore plus mal. Au lieu de me 
dire qu'au retour de Duke de Cumberland a Londres, 
il n'a rien fait a Connaught House que de contes 
toute sa histoire de I'Allemagne pendant mon dernier 
sejour dans cette ville ; mais un mensonge de plus 
ou de moins est de tres peu de consequence. Assurez 
Mr. Brougham que je ne retourne jamais plus on 
Angleterre excepte quand le Due ou le Grand-due* 
serait mort, et que la jeune fiUe me desire bien ardem- 
ment de me revoir. Sans cela, jamais ! Ce que je 
commence k craindre c'est que de tels evenements 
heureux ne pourraient arriver. 

J'ai eu aussi une des tres longues lettres et fort 
stupides de Mme Beauclerc ; avez la bonte d'y re- 
pondre, et de lui assurer que les Hollands et tous 
meme pourraient donner de tres bonnes nouvelles 
de ma sante et de mon contenteraent. J'apprends 
que Lady Glenbervie est beaucoup mieux en sante, 
ce que m'a fait bien plaisir d'avoir dans mon pouvoir 
de vous donner cette agr cable nouvelle. — ^Au rest, 
croyez moi pour la vie, 

Votre plus sincere et afltectionnee amie, 

C. P. 

La famiUe royale n'a nullement pris egard ^ la 
mort de mon frere ; il n'y a que ma fiUe. La Princesse 
Sophie de Gloucester, j'aurais cru m'aurait ecrit un 
mot par bon coeur, et le due son frere par politesse ; 
mais ni Fun ni I'autre. Ainsi va le monde ! Aussi, 
je suis bien resolu de ne jamais plus leur ecrire ni 
m^me leur repondre, si jamais encore ils prennent 
fantaisie d'ecrire. J'ai vu un soir a I'opera ^ Como 
M. and Mme Orde. lis restent tous I'hiver^ Il 
Florence avec les Oxfords. Le Professor Monchiti, 

• William, Duke of Brunswick, was killed at Quatre-Bras. 
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medecin tres celebre, et un homme tres aimable pour la 
societe, nature! et fort instruit sur toutes les differentes 
branches de sciences, m'accompagne dans mon voyage, 
J'ai demande la permission au Gouvernement, et 
ils m'ont accorde pour six mois son absence. Un 
autre professeur, tres instruit pour les arts et sciences, 
qui parle aussi toutes les langues comme le Frangais, 
est un homme fort aimable pour la societe, et un 
certain Chevalier MonticeUi, qui chante et peint a 
merveille, et fort gai et de bonne humeur, est aussi 
de la partie. La dernier ressemble beaucoup par 
I'esprit et la figure k Mr. John M'Adam, et le reste 
sont les personnes de ma famille. Je me fais un plaisir 
de vous donner un detail de tout mon voyage, qui 
sera curieux, instructif, et amusant en meme temps. 
Tout le monde sont amis et se connaissent bien sans 
la moindre jalousie I'une pour I'autre ! C'est une 
chose bien rare, je crois, mais cependant notre voyage 
sera, pourtant, compose de tels messieurs. Ayez la 
bonte de m'ecrire a Palermo, ou je compte rester 
quelque jours. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

Dear Lady Charlotte, [Como, December, 1815.] 

The bearer of this epistle is Monsieur R , 

a fiddle-player or a pipe-player, — I don't know which 
you would call him in English — ^no matter. He was 
recommended to me by a cousin of mine, whom I 
wish had been in the Dead Sea when he sent this man 
to my retreat here, which I would like to keep un- 
molested from tiresome people. But I find that 
impossible ; so I must submit like a martyr on the 
steak, to being annoyed all my life long, and live in 
hopes of a reward for my patience and my virtue in 
another world, which cannot be worse than the present. 
Monsieur R teazed me to present him to you ; 




■i 
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so I beg to waste your anger upon him and not on mc. 
His appearance will make you laugh till you die — 
that, at least, he has the power to do ; au reste, he 
is the dullest man God did ever born, and I recom- 
mend you to have nothing to do with him ; he is a 
grand bore. 

Why do you not come to Como ? I woud make 
you welcome at my anchorite's dinner every day, if 
you woud eat my humble fare. Neither the Comtesse 
Oldi nor myself are epicures ; and very often we cook 
our own dinner ! What woidd the English people 
say if they heard that ? Oh fie ! Princess of Wales. 
The old begum Queen Charlotte is on her last legs, 
I hear. Mais ca ne me fait ni froid ni chaud now ; 
there was a time when such intelligence might have 
gladdened me ; but now nothing in the world do I 
care for, save to pass the time as quickly as I can; 
and death may hurry on as fast as he pleases — I am 
ready to die. But I weary you, my dear Lady Char- 
lotte ; ayez de V indulgence -pour moi and my grumbling, 
and believe that 

I am ever yours, 

C. P. 

After a short stay at the Villa d'Este the Princess 
of Wales carried out her long-cherished intention 
to go further afield, and to pay a visit to the East. 
With this object in view she left Como on Novem- 
ber 12, 1 81 5, and two days later embarked at Genoa 
on H.M.S. Leviathan, Captain Briggs. On Novem- 
ber 17 Elba was reached, and there she went ashore 
to inspect the house that had been Napoleon's prison. 
The next day she sailed for Palermo, where she stayed 
for some days, and then went to Messina, where she 
landed on December 10. For three weeks she re- 
mained at Messina, and then took passage to Syracuse 
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in the Clorinde, Captain Pechell. At this town she 
dismissed the Clorinde in consequence of a quarrel 
with Captain Pechell, of which quarrel something 
will presently be heard. From Syracuse her Royal 
Highness proceeded to Catania, at the foot of Mount 
Etna, being conveyed in a kind of sedan-chair, with 
a mule before and another behind, the roads being 
too rugged and narrow to allow of driving. She 
remained in Sicily until April 3, when she set sail in 
a small vessel, the Rayal Charlotte, for Africa. On 
her ai;rival the next day at Tunis, she repaired to 
the house of the English Consul, where she proposed 
to take up her residence ; but the Bey at once placed 
a palace at her disposal. He also mounted a guard, 
received her in state, gave a native concert in her 
honour, invited her to inspect his seraglio, and paid 
her many other attentions, which pleased this royal 
lady, who was always grateful for such courtesies. 



Sir William Gell to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

{Undated."] 

I had yesterday a letter from Mrs. Thompson at 
Tunis, where she is quit happy at finding the barbarians 
so much less barbarous than the Christians ; where 
she has twelve Janissaries constantly employed to 
wait upon her ; and the Bey Mahmoud has given 
her several fine horses, on which she purposes setting 
out immediately for the city of Athens, " dans la 
Moree." 

The Princess's pleasant sojourn was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by the arrival of the British and 
Dutch fleets, which had come to demand reparation 
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for certain depredations committed by cforsairs, and 
the immediate and unconditional release of a number 
of Europeans held in slavery by the pirates. As it 
was possible that drastic measures might have to 
be taken before compliance with these demands was 
made, Admiral Lord Exmouth requested her Royal 
Highness to leave Tunis without delay, and sent boats 
for her embarkation. The Princess now sailed on 
April 22 for Athens, which was reached on May 8, 
and this city she made her headquarters for about a 
fortnight, paying visits from there to Corinth and 
the Island of Milos. She then went to Turkey, and, 
travelling via GaUipoli, arrived at Constantinople 
on June 7 ; but went away almost immediately, owing 
to an outbreak of plague. Various small places were 
called at, Acre being reached on July 2. Her Royal 
Highness now proposed to visit the Pyramids, and 
set out for Cairo. Thence, with an escort of two 
hundred soldiers provided by the Bey — for the road 
was infested with banditti — she made what was then 
the perilous journey to Jerusalem. Nazareth was 
reached on July 8, and Jerusalem three days later. 
There, following the example of other royal person- 
ages, she founded an Order of Knighthood, of which 
the following is a diploma. 



The Order of St. Caroline of Jerusalem 

Jerusalem, i^th July, 1816. 

By these presents subscribed [or signed] in the hand- 
writing of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
and bearing her seal, is instituted and created a new 
Order of Knighthood, to recompense [or reward] 
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the faithful knights who have had the honour to 
accompany her Royal Highness in her periginage 
[pilgrimage] to the Holy Land. 

First. — ^This Order shall be given to, and only 
worn by, those who have accompanied her Royal 
Highness to Jerusalem, with the exception of the 
physician to her Royal Highness (Dr. Mochetti), 
who was only prevented by accident from following 
her Royal Highness. 

Secondly. — Sieur Bartolomeo Pergami, Baron 
Francini, Knight of the Grand Order of Malta and 
of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, Equerry to her 
Royal Highness, shall be Grand Master of the Order, 
and his children, as well male and female, shall succeed 
him in it, and wear the same Order, which shall 
descend to their progeny, from generation to genera- 
tion, to the end of the world. 

Thirdly. — ^The same advantage is granted to the 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, Mr. William Austin, 
and his legitimate children, either male or female, 
for ever, shall enjoy this honour. 

Fourthly. — ^This honour shall be granted to you, 
Joseph Robert Hownam, Captain in the English Navy, 
who are created Knight in the suite of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales ; this distinction to 
be enjoyed by you merely as a personal honour, the 
cross and the patent, on your demise, to be restored 
to the Grand Master. 

Fifthly. — ^The Grand Master shall wear the cross 
of the Order round his neck, and the order Knights 
shall wear it at the button-holes on the left-hand side 
of the coat. 

Sixthly. — ^The above-mentioned Order shall consist 
of a red cross, and the motto, " Honi soit qui tnal y 
fense" and shall be called by the name of Santa 
Caroline of Jerusalem. The ribband thereof shall 
be lilac and silver. (Signed) Carolina. 
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Bartolomeo Pergami, Knight of Malta, Baron Fran- 
cini, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, Grand Master of 
the Order. 

To Joseph Hownam, Knight in the suite of her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

The Princess went as far as Jericho, and then set 
out on the homeward line, arriving at Jaffa on July 24. 
There she embarked on a polacca, with a mixed crew 
of Italian and Greek seamen, and arrived at Syracuse 
early in September, having narrowly escaped attack 
by some corsairs watching for the vessel. At Syracuse 
her Royal Highness and her party were detained in 
quarantine until September 26, when an Austrian 
frigate conveyed her to Terracina, where she landed 
on October 15. A week later she was back at the 
Villa d'Este. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of 
the Princess's subsequent journeyings. After resting 
for a while at her villa, which during her absence had 
been much improved and extended, she paid a visit in 
December 1816 to the Ex-Empress Marie Louise 
at Parma, where on one occasion at least her sense of 
humour was delightfully tickled. 



Sir William Gell to Mary Berry 

If fate ever puts you in the way, make her tell you 
how the Empress Marie Louisa invited her to Parma ; 
how the attendants dined in the outer room ; and how, 
in full-dress feathers and velvet chairs with heavy 
gold legs and backs, the two ladies sat at a very long 
tete-a-tete before dinner at a fire. "You imagine 
it is not very entertaining; I assure you, very doll 
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[dull], I yarn [yawn], and she de same ; mein Gott, 
I balance on my chaire mit my feet pon die fire. 
What you tink ! I tomble all back mit di chair, 
and mit meine legs in die air ; man see nothing 
more als my feet. I die from laugh, and what you 
think she do ? She stir not, she laugh not ; but 
mit the utmost gravity she say, ' Mon Dieu, Madame, 
comme vous rrCavez, efraye.^ I go into fits of laugh, 
and she repeat di same word witout variation or 
change of feature, I not able to resist bursting out 
every moment at dinner, and die to get away to 
my gens to tell die story. We all scream mit di 
ridiculousness for my situation." 

From Parma the Princess repaired to Milan, and 
in February 1817, at the invitation of the King of 
Sardinia, went to Turin. Thence she journeyed to 
Karlsruhe to see her relation, the Margravine of 
Baden, mother-in-law of the Duke of Brunswick, 
who fell at Quatre-Bras. It was here that she offended 
Queen Frederica of Sweden, a daughter of the 
Margravine, who was staying as a guest at the Court. 
" Chere cousine" she said one day, embracing her, 
" we must hold together in friendship as faithful 
sisters in misfortune ; both of us having been so 
shamefully forsaken by our husbands." It is probable, 
however, that this speech was the result of many 
pin-pricks inflicted by the other royal lady. Karoline 
Bauer is the authority for the particulars of her Royal 
Royal Highness's visit to Karlsruhe, and she described 
her at this time as " an elderly, stout, little old lady 
in a scarlet riding-habit. . . . Upon the Titus-head. 
of the Princess there sat defiantly a cap of black velvet 
with white nodding plumes. With what loudness and 
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unconstraint the scarlet amazon talked and laughed ! " 
She relates also how, when in honour of the Princess 
a performance of Mozart's " Zauberflete " was given 
at the opera in her honour, her Royal Highness 
appeared very late in a huge Oberlander peasant's 
headdress with flying ribbons and glittering spangles, 
" quite proud of the mad prank of having presented 
herself to the good Badeners in their peasants' national 
costume " — ^to the horror of the royal party and the 
intense amusement of the rest of the audience. From 
Karlsruhe her Royal Highness proceeded to Vienna, 
and the announcement of her intention created great 
consternation in certain circles. She had intimated 
her intention to stay at the Embassy, but Lord Stewart 
declined the honour, and fled the city, as did also the 
Hanoverian Minister, Alexander Count Hardenberg ; 
and she had to put up at an hotel. Her reception 
was frigid, and, attributing this to the machinations 
of Lord Stewart, she told the Empress that she would 
inform her daughter of his conduct, and would herself 
never forgive him. 

The Princess was again at the Villa d'Este in April 
1 81 7, and there she gave amateur performances in 
the theatre, occasionally taking part in them, and 
amused herself by giving balls to which her neigh- 
bours were invited, by being serenaded when she 
was being rowed on the lake, and indulging in 
other harmless pleasures. Presently she tired of 
Como and disposed of her residence there. Then 
she repaired for a while to Rome, where she lived 
at the Villa Rufinelli and later settled at the Villa 
Caprile at Pesaro, which was her home from 1817 
until she left the Continent. 
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The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 
Villa Caprille, Pesaro [September (?) 1817]. 

Je viens de recevoir votre lettre de Rome avec 
I'estampe de Prince Leopold de Cobourg, Je vous en 
suis infiniment obligee nonobstant que mon cabinet est 
deja rempli des portraits de ces deux tendres epoux. 
J'etais cependant enchantee d' avoir encore une preuve 
de leur souvenir, et j'attends maintenant de jour en 
jour I'heureuse nouvelle de I'accouchement de la 
Princess Charlotte, ma fiUe. 

Je me trouve tres heureuse ici, dans un climat 
delicieux. La situation est vraiment enchanteresse, 
et la meilleure societe de tout Italic, surtout celle 
d'une dame, la Comtesse Perdicati, qui est une seconde 
Corinne. EUe est tres belle, jeune, et danse k mer- 
veille. La Marquise Masio est une jeune veuve 
interessante, remplie de grace, et chante comme La 
Catalini, ainsi la musique est un de nos plus grands 
amusements. Nous jouons aussi la comedie dans un 
joli petit theatre que j'ai dans ma maison. Nous 
avons beaucoup de personnes et hommes qui sont tres 
distingues, grands antiquaires,poctes, et metaphisiciens. 

Je m'occupe maintenant d'ecrire les voyages que 
j'ai fait en Sicile, en Afrique, en Grece, Athenes, 
Constantinople, Syrie, et Palestine, jusqu'au Jourdan, 
avec les dessins qui j'ai fait moi-meme, et ceux des per- 
sonnes qui m'ont accompagnees dkns ce long voyage. 
J'ai rapporte des tableaux, des bas-reliefs, des mar- 
bres tres rares et curieux, des medailles d'or, d' argent, 
et de cuivre, au-dela de deux milles, tire des fouilles 
que j'ai fait moi-meme a Athene, a Ephese, a Aphro- 
dis, a Troye, a Attique, a Carthage, et a Jerusalem ; 
c'est un tres rare et belle collection d'antiquites. 
J'ai aussi fait faire des dessins pour I'inspection du 
Marquis de Canova, qui en est tres satisfait. J'ai 
une belle maison a Rome, avec un superbe jardin, ce 
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qui est tres rare a trouver. Cependant j'ai €te assez 
fortunee d'en avoir la possession, et au printemps je 
m'y rendrai. J'ai deja passee trois mois k Rome, et 
on se trouve tres bien sous le gouvernment du Saint 
Pere, excepte que I'air est 7 tres mauvais surtout en 
hiver. Le courier part, et je n'ai plus de temps. 
Croyez-moi toujours &c., 

Caroline, Princesse de Galles. 

The Princess of Wales to Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince de Canino 
[Villa] Caprille, [Pesaro]. Ce 14 d^octobre, 181 7. 

MoN Cher Prince, 

Le Prince Ereolani vien de quitter men ap- 
partement apres ayant, en une Conversation tres 
interessante avec lui, lut toute les rapports, et vous, 
mon Prince, n'y etait nuUement oubliee, je vous dit 
franchement que je vois partir le Prince Ereolani avec 
regret car il est agreable, instruite, et tous Pedantine, 
et d'un commerce aimable dans la Societe. Son fils 
me paroit qu'en meme timide qu'il sera un jour 
comma son digne pere et comme i I'avenir, il doit 
avoir le bonheur de frequenter beaucoup votre 
Societe agreable et instructive. II sera a tout un vrai 
Phenix comme Epouse. Je vois en conjure aussi de 
faire mes felicitation a la belle Princesse de Canino 
de cette heureuse alliance dans un famille si Respectable 
que celle de Ereolani. Je viens aussi d'entendre que 
la charmante Christine aura dans peu le meme sort 
j'ignore qui sera le bien heureux qui possedra sa main 
et son Coeur, mais je ne saurai douter que'EUe sera 
egalement bien portage par le Dieu de St. Hymen qui 
vous est tres propice, mon Prince. 

Permettez qu'avant de conclure que je vous an- 
nonce que je serai bientot Grandmere ; j'ai des 
nouvelles les plus satisfaisante d'angletterre sur la 
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sante et le bonheur de ma lille. EUe n'a pas voulu 
recevoir Lord Stuart qui etait Ministre k Vienne a 
cause de la conduite indigne qu'il avait tepu vers sa 
mere pendant mon passage k Vienna : peut-6tre 
dans une autre lettre je vous en est dej^ parle; par- 
donne ainsi la tautologie,, mais mon coeur est si charm6e 
de prouver au monde que ma fiUe k tou jours le m6me 
character ferme et stable dans son attachement pour 
moi, que je desir que toute le monde en soit informe. 

Adieu, agreez mes sentimens les plus distingue 
d'Estime et d'amitie et nous esperons que vous viendrai 
a Pesaro un jour ; je vais joue la Comedi fran^ais 
avec le comte Casjo ! 

Encore une fois croy^z moi toujours en tout tems 
et lieu 

Votre sincere Amie 

Caroline, Prs de Galles. 

^he Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 
CoMo, Villa d'Este, Friday [1817]. 
Thank you, ma chere, for your kind letter, which 
I am afraid to answer, for I have so little to tell you ; 
living here, as I do, with my faithful little society, 
who are all composed of persons that do not meddle 
with the grand monde, which suits me better than if 
they did, but which, of course, prevents my having 
much wherewith to entertain others. I should be 
happy to see you in my little nutshell, which is pretty 
and comfortable, and my gardens are charmant. I 
lead quite a rural life, and work in the garden myself, 
which do my body and mind both good. I am pretty 
well in health. Au reste, toujours de meme. 

I heard from my daughter the other day. She ex- 
pect to be confined in November. She sent me some 

vers, the production of Lady h genius for the 

muse, on the subject of that interesting Prince, her 
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husband. Perhaps it may amuse you to see what a 

courtier Lady is become. She never write to 

me now ; she has gone with the crowd, and turned her 
back upon the setting sun to worship the rising planet ; 
mais, she mistakes if she think Charlotte will like her 
the better for not noticing the Princess of Wales. 

Princess Charlotte to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[London, circa late in October, 1817]. 

. . . The only person now remaining with my 
mother, and who, I trust, will take courage and con- 
tinue with her, is Dr. Holland, who, I believe, from 
everything I have heard of him, is a most respectable 
and respected character. I have it not in my power 
at present to repay any services shown to the Princess 
of Wales ; but if I ever have, those who remain stead- 
fast to her shall not be forgotten by me ; though I 
fear sensible people like him never depend much on 
any promises from any one, still less from a royal 
person ; so I refrain from making professions of grati- 
tude, but I do not feel them the less towards all those 
who show her kindness. 

I have not heard from my mother for a long time. 
If you can give me any intelligence of her, I should 
be much obliged to you to do so. I am daily expecting 
to be confined, so you may imagine I am not very 
comfortable. If ever you think of me, dear Lady 
Charlotte, do not imagine that I am only a princess, 
but remember me, with Leopold's kind compliments, 
as your sincere friend. 

Charlotte, Pss. of S. Coburg. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 
Villa Caprile, [Pesaro], the yd of December, 1817. 
I have not only to lament an ever-beloved child, but 
n— 5 
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one most warmly attached friend, and the only one I 
have had in England ! * But she is only gone before — 
I have her not losset — ^and I now trust we shall soon 
meet in a much better world than the present one. 
For ever your truly sincere friend, 

C. P. 

The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[Villa Caprile, Pesaro, circa December 8, 1817.] 

Thank you a thousand times, mydear Lady Charlotte, 
for your kind enquiries after my health, which has 
suffered as little as I could expect from my late mis- 
fortune. I cannot at this moment inform you where 
I shall go to ; my plans depend on letters from England 
about that vile money, who do always annoy me. 
As to my household, I hear people are meddling with 
it, and saying it is improper. In the first place, what 
would they have me do ? All the fine English folk 
leave me. I not send them away, though, by the bye, 
some of them not behave as civil as I could like. No 
matter — I wud have had patience with them, but they 
choose to go, so I not prevent them ; but I must have 
someone to attend me, and I make my choice of some 
very agreeable persons, in every way fit to be my 
attendants; though the jealous English beggars,'such 

as Miss , and one or two more of our acquaintance, 

dear, wud have liked to have had the situation which 
La Comtesse Oldi now fills, to her and my great 
satisfaction. Her brother also is a very intelligent 
and gentlemanlike person. They are of a decayed 
nobleman's family, much better born and bred than 
William B d. But I know people are very ill- 
natured, and choose to abuse me for the choice I 
have made in my household. No matter, I care not 
— ^from henceforth I will do just as I please, that I 

• The Princess Charlotte died in childbirth on November 6, 1817. 
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will. Since the English neither give me the great 
honour of being a Princesse de Galle, I will be Caroline 
— a happy merry soul; but, simplement, what do 
you tiiik, my dear Lady Charlotte ? Just before I 

and Lady [whom] I hope never to meet again, 

parted, I gave her a very pretty cast of an antique. 
I should have been proud of it in my room. Well, 
a day or two after she broke it, purposely I know, and 
had the impudence to come and say to me, " Oh, 
ma'am, that figure your Royal Highness bought for 
a bronze is only plaster " ; to which I reply, " I knew 

that. Lady , very well, when I gave it to you. 

That is so like the English people ; they always ask, 
when one make them a souvenir, how much it cost ? 
how much it worth ? You are a true English, Lady 

, there can be no mistake." She laughed, but 

I saw she looked ashamed of herself. 

I cannot say I regret any one of my old household. 
I have been disappointed in them all, and am much 
happier now I have no longer des espions about me, 
such as Lady H. H., watching me into every place 
where it is possible for a human being to set foot. 
I must conclude, my dear Lady Charlotte, wishing 
you well, and remain ever your sincere friend, 

C. P. 

P.S. When you have any amusing news from 
England, I shovJd like to hear it if you will favour me 
with some. 

7he Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

My dear Lady Charlotte, [Decemher, 1817.] 

The portfolio of Sir will be delivered 

safely into your hands next week, through the medium 
of Lord Glenbervie. He is since yesterday with us. 
On Sunday I set out for an excursion about the country. 
If I have any adventures of murder, robbery, or 
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violence, to meet with, you shall be the first informed 
of it. Willy is, thank God, quite recovered. 

I never doubted, dear Lady Charlotte, that, 
wherever you are, you have the capacity of making 
yourself comfortable, and others about you the same. 
But I will be frank with you. I detest Rome. It is 
the burial place of departed grandeur ; it is like one 
vast sepulchre ; and though there are few alive I 
like to live with, I prefer them to bury with the dead. 
There is no amusement to be had at Rome. It is 
very well to see it once, like a raree show, but never 
twice. Oh ! it made me so melancholy ! I shall 
die of the blue devils, as you English call it. It is 
certainly the dullest place ever was made. Excuse 
me for saying all these evil things when you are at 
Rome. I am truly glad to hear of you happy any- 
where. I never hear anything from Mr. Arbuthnot, 
or any English person ; they have all cut me ; so 
be it. I say, Amen. . . . 

I was much amused at being told my Lord Essex 
was going to bring my case before de House of Lords, 
to be seconded by my Lord Oxford ! What a fine 
hodge-podge these two would make of my affairs ! and 
what an idea of anybody's that either of them would 
burn their fingers for me. . . I have broken my chains, 
and I will not be a state prisoner again in a hurry 
if I can help it, but wander about, and divert myself 
— ^now here — now there. 

I wish my letter could offer you some amusement ; 
but I am completely duUified — silly as the geese who 
defended the Capitol with their intolerable talk ; 
though they had some merit, which I am afraid I 
am not entitled to, by defending and being upon 
guard on any subject or object. I must conclude 
with this wise speech, as dinner is on table. 

Yours sincerely attached, 

C. P. 
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The Princess of Wales to Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 

at Rome 
MoN Prince, [Undated.'] 

Monsieur le Baron [Pergami] se rend I. Rome 
pour des affaires pour moi, et en meme terns il prenda la 
liberte de se presenter ^ votre palais pour vous remettre 
ma lettre, et de presenter Monsieur James Brougham. 
Son frere ayant eu I'honneur d'etre presente a Votre 
Altesse a Rome, il a beaucoup d'anxiete de se presenter 
aussi ses hommages. II est venu ici pour arranger 
mes affaires pecuniasse et il ^ ete fort contente de 
I'administration de Monsieur le Baron — et de I'ar- 
rangement general d'economie dans ma famille. Vous 
le trouverai, Votre Altesse, un jeun homme doux et 
aimable, et en le connaissant plus long tems on de- 
couvra son esprit et son talent ; pour son integrite 
elle est parfaite et il m'a ete d'une grande consolation 
le peu de moment qu'il ^ passe chez moi ; avec regret 
je I'ai me vu quitter ; sa politique est parfaite 
comme celle de son frere ; et il suive le meme trace 
comme lui, car il est aussi Avocat ; j'espere que 
Votre Altesse me fera le plaisir de me rappeler au 
Souvenir de la Princess et de toute votre aimable 
famille. Si je puis trouver un palais dans la ville de 
Rome pour la Semaine Sainte, je me propose de 
vivre la. Je vous assure de mon attachement in- 
violable et des sentimens d'estime et de haute con- 
sideration avec laquel je me fait gloire d'etre pour 
la vie de votre Altesse. 

La tres sincere et bien affectionnee amie 

Caroline, Princess de Galles. 

P.S. Je serai infiniment oblige ^ votre Altesse 
si EUe voudrais montre quelque marque d'attention 
^ Monsieur le Baron et aussi i Monsieur Brougham 
pendant leur sejour ^ Rome.* 

" From the original letter in the Morrison Collection. 
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The Princess of Wales to Lady Charlotte Camfhdl 

[March, l8i8.] 

Vieullez informer Lady [Elizabeth Forbes (?)] 
que j'ai donne I'ordre positive d'arranger mes affaires 
pecuniaires, et qu'elle trouvera sa pension chez Mon- 
sieur [Hoper] ; et aussi assure la, au reste, que je serai 
en tous temps son amie bien sincere. 

It is better thus, dear Lady Charlotte ; I will not 
express to Lady [Elizabeth] any disappointment at 
her having forsaken me, though to you I will corifess 
I was much hurt at her for doing so. N' importe ! 
Ma vie s'ecoule lentement mats surement, et il y 
aura fin un de ces fours. Dear Lady Charlotte, I 
may hope for some happiness in another world, auquel 
je ne rrC attends -plus dans celui-ci. 

I was glad to hear from Mr. North that you were 
well. Pardon my troubling you with this letter, 
but I do not like myself to address Lady [Elizabeth], 
as that would renouveler an intercourse, which I do 
not wish for to happen. 

William, who knows I am writing to you, begs me 
to remember him to your recollection ; he always 
speaks of you with the greatest regard, as being so 
kind to him at Kensington. Adieu, ma chere! 
croyez-moi toujours 

Votre tres sincere amie, 

C. P. 

The Princess of Wales to Professor Tommasini 

Ce 21 iPAout, 1818. 
La Princesse de Galles a ete bien charmee d'ap- 
prendre de la heureuse accouchement de Madame 
Tommasini, I'epouse du Professeur, et elle sera bien 
enchante d' avoir au mois d'Octobre 1' occasion d'assurer 
Monsieur le Professeur par vive voix de sa Reconnais- 
sance eternelle pour toutes les marques d'attention il 
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temoigne k la Princesse. Monsieur le Baron charge aussi 
la Princesse a assurer Monsieur le Professeur combien il 
est penetre de I'intention de I'arrivee de la chere petite, 
que Dieu fait qu'elle se porte bien. La Princesse de 
Galle sera aise de revoir le Professeur vers ce terns 
dans sa maison comme le Cardinal Albani sera 
alors a Pesaro et qui passe toute son temps k Capue 

chez les D s pour pouvoir avoir un petit conge a 

fin de terminer quelque chose pour notre mutuel 
ami le Docteur Rosari. Le Marquis Antaldi lui a ecrite 
une seconde lettre n'ayant par de reponse a la premiere. 
II est bien a penser que le pauvre Rosari n'aura jamais 
regu aucune lettre d'ici comme le Police est si inquiet 
a ce sujet. La Princesse de Galle est avec tons ses 
sentimens d'estime et de la plus haute consideration 
la sincere ami du Professeur Tommasini. 

Caroline, Princesse de Galles.* 

• From the original letter in the possession of A. M. Broadley, Esq. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"THE MILAN COMMISSION" 

1818, 1819 

The Princess of Wales surrounded by spies — The Prince Regent 
believes all the stories sent home by his hirelings — Her Royal 
Highness careless of appearances — She finds it impossible to 
secure an English suite — One by one those who had come 
abroad with her returned — Captain Hownam — Their places 
taken by Italians — ^The Chevaliers Chiavini, Monticelli, Tomassia 
— Professor Mochetti and Rasori — Bartolomeo Pergami — How 
Pergami came to be engaged as courier — His antecedents — 
Scandal declares a liaison to exist between the Princess and 
Pergami — His personal appearance — Members of his family 
given positions in the royal household — Pergami appointed 
Chamberlain, and a title secured for him — Lord Spencer's belief 
in the innocence of her Royal Highness — Food for gossip — The 
reports accepted by Whishaw, Ward, Lady Jerningham, and 
others, including Brougham — Lady Charlotte Campbell sus- 
picious — The Princess aware that she was spied upon — Some 
of the spies — Lord Castlereagh instructs Lord Stewart to 
superintend the espionage — Baron d'Ompteda — The Baron's 
intrigue with Maurice Crede, a member of the royal household 
— Crede's confession — D'Ompteda expelled from Naples — "The 
Milan Commission " sent abroad to collect evidence — Further 
intrigues of d'Ompteda — ^The agents of "The Milan Commission" 
purchase worthless evidence and bribe witnesses to perjure 
themselves — The subsequent exposure of its methods. 

FROM the time the Princess of Wales left England 
her footsteps were dogged by spies, sent at the 
instance of the Prince Regent, who was only too 
ready to believe anything he was told to the detriment 
of his consort- It has since appeared that, in his 

372 
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eagerness to secure evidence for a divorce, he did not 
refuse credence to any story sent home by these people, 
however extravagant it was, or absurd, however ridi- 
culous or outrageous. It does not, indeed, seem to 
have occurred to him that there was at least a strong 
probability that the spies, in their anxiety to maintain 
an appearance of being worthy of their hire, would, 
if there was nothing discreditable to be observed, 
invent something of the sort that their employer 
wanted to hear. That they must eventually be ex- 
posed they must have known, but they were aware that 
a long time must elapse before this took place, and 
during this period they would receive their wages. 
As a matter of fact, this, as will be seen, was exactly 
what happened. 

That the Princess was often careless of appearances 
may be allowed, but that she was so indiscreet as 
has frequently been asserted is a view that, after an 
examination of the evidence, it is impossible to coun- 
tenance. In a day when foreigners were generally 
regarded in Britain as immoral, it was singularly 
unfortunate that her Royal Highness should have 
been unable to secure English men and women as 
members of her Court — although it must be remem- 
bered that even when this was the case it had not 
prevented the making of the charges that were con- 
futed by " The Delicate Investigation." The absence 
of English attendants had again and again been attri- 
buted to the alleged misconduct of the Princess, 
but that this was the case there is not a shadow of 
proof. There were very good reasons to be given for 
the defection of the members of her suite, and for the 
difficulty she experienced in replacing them with 
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others of suitable rank. To be of her household was 
to incur the active displeasure of the Prince Regent, 
which was not lightly to be invoked by persons who 
desired to bask in the smiles of the official head of 
society. Of course such pay as her Royal Highness 
could afford to her Ladies and Equerries was not a 
sufficient inducement for them to undergo the dis- 
comfort of more or less continuous travelling ; while 
of those who might have joined her Royal Highness 
some, at least, were unable to be away from England 
for any length of time. She was not at first entirely 
bereft of the company of English persons. As her 
correspondence shows, Lady Charlotte Lindsay and 
Lady Elizabeth Forbes left her early, but at Genoa 
Lady Glenbervie stayed with her for a while as a 
Lady-in-waiting, and was succeeded by Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell. Captain Hesse had to return to 
England to rejoin his regiment for the Hundred Days ; 
and Gell and Craven departed — and wanted to come 
back to her. " Well, when I left Naples, you see, 
my dear, these gentlemen refused to go with me unless 
I returned to England," the Princess told Lady 
Charlot1;e Campbell. " They supposed I should be 
so miserable without them, that I would do anything 
they desired me ; and when they found I was too glad 
to get rid of them they wrote the most humble 
letters, and thought I would take them back again ; 
whereas they were very much mistaken. I had got 
rid of them, and I would remain so." In spite of 
this letter, however, the Princess was hurt by their 
desertion ; but, notwithstanding her bitterness, she 
granted Gell a handsome pension. Soon after, Dr. 
Holland went to England. William Burrell, a son of 
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Lord Gwydir, who joined her suite at Milan, accom- 
panied her to Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, and Venice, 
but was not to be persuaded to embark upon extensive 
travels in the East. In vain her Royal Highness begged 
St. Leger to come to her and bring his daughter to 
serve as one of her Ladies ; nor would Sir Humphry 
and Lady Davy, nor Lord and Lady Malpas, nor others 
whom she invited, consent to undergo the life of self- 
effacement that follows upon the acceptance of posts 
in a royal household. At last, the only English person 
in the suite of the Princess was Captain Hownam,* 
who had come at her request to act as private secretary 
and remained with her until she returned to England. 
As a royal personage must have a suite, as the English 
folk who came with her left her Royal Highness 
and others of the same nationality were not available 
to take the vacant places, these were filled, perforce, 
by Italians. The Chevaliers Chiavini, Monticelli, 
and Tomassia became her Equerries, and Professor 
Mochetti until 1818, and then Professor Rasori, her 
physician. The first Italian appointed to her house- 
hold was Bartolomeo Pergami, soon to be one of the 
most notorious men of his day. When her Royal 
Highness was at Milan in 18 14 she had occasion to 
dismiss one of her couriers, and she desired Sir William 

• Mr. A. Francis Stewart informs me that Joseph Robert Hownam 
was the son of a Scotch lady, Miss Brown, of Kirkcaldy, by the Page 
of the Back-stairs in the household of George III. Born on March 12, 
1790, at an early age he was left an orphan, when the Princess of 
Wales charged herself with his education, sent him into the Navy, 
and presently used her influence with such success that at the age of 
nineteen, he was appointed to the command of a frigate. Hownam 
died at Rouen in i860. 
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Gell to engage another. Sir William made inquiries 
of the Marquis of Ghisiliari, Grand Chamberlain 
to the Emperor of Austria, who recommended Per- 
gami, who had served in the campaigns of 1812- 
13-14 under General Count Pino, and after the 
war had taken up his residence at Milan. The 
Marquis stated that Pergami was of a good and 
wealthy family, ruined by the French Revolution, and 
that he was well above the station of courier ; and 
the Marquis expressed the hope that, if Pergami 
behaved well, he would be advanced to a more 
responsible post. Sicard, the Princess's maUre d'hStel, 
was then instructed to engage Pergami ; and it is 
worthy of note that, when the Marquis took leave 
of Pergami, he, clad in the uniform of the Emperor's 
Chamberlain, threw his arm round the courier's 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks — a form of 
salutation, it is needless to say, only indulged in 
between equals. This shows conclusively that 
Pergami was not the low-born scamp he has so 
often been represented to be. If further proof of 
this point is required, it is to be found in the fact that 
his three sisters married respectively (i) Count Oldi ; 

(2) M. Servigrini, of an old Cremona family; and 

(3) M. Martini de Lodi, brother-in-law of the ex- 
Secretary-General of the Captaincy of Padua, when 
it was commanded by Baron de Goetz. All these 
points it is important to remember since it has been 
said, by persons whose authority is questionable, 
that Pergami was engaged directly by the Princess, 
who was attracted by his good looks, and that to 
the same cause was due his rapid promotion. In 
fact, the charge subsequently brought against her 
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Royal Highness was that, at an early stage of their 
acquaintance, she took the courier for her lover. 
The only truth in the whole matter is that Pergami 
was very handsome. " A man about five feet eleven 
inches in height, of a decidedly military aspect, large 
mustachios and whiskers, dark complexion and eyes, 
a bold but agreeable countenance, of robust form, 
and altogether of most prepossessing and gentlemanly 
appearance " — so runs one account. " Six feet high, 
a magnificent head of black hair, pale complexion, 
mustachios which reach from here to London. Such 
is the stork" Lady Charlotte Campbell described him ; 
while Karoline Bauer, who knew more about men than 
most, wrote of him as " very tall and broad-shouldered, 
with dark, fiery, Italian eyes, black hair, and an arro- 
gant smile upon his broad lips. He had something 
savage and vulgar in hisface and his whole deportment." 
That Pergami was good-looking, and yet may 
have been guiltless of adulterous intercourse with the 
Princess of Wales, was a point of view that did not 
find many supporters among the members of the upper 
classes of English society. Yet those who can regard 
the matter without prejudice may see innocent causes 
for the favour with which her Royal Highness re- 
garded the man. An experienced traveller, and one 
used to the hardships of compaigns, he was probably 
invaluable as a member of the suite. Secondly, the 
Princess probably was sorry that a man of birth, brave, 
honest, and trustworthy, as the Marquis Ghisiliari 
had testified, should, by stress of poverty, have been 
compelled to accept the humble position of courier. 
Thirdly, he was the father of a beautiful child, Vic- 
torine, who presently came to live with him — ^and 
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for a good-looking child her Royal Highness would 
do anything. Indeed, it was the opinion of Brougham, 
who started by believing his august client guilty, that 
she was innocent, and that she surrounded herself 
with Pergami's family so as to keep Victorine near her. 
She brought Louis Pergami to preside over her house- 
hold ; Valotti Pergami, formerly Under-Prefect at 
Cremona, she made controller ; and she appointed 
their sister, the Countess Oldi, to be her Lady-in- 
waiting. Bartolomeo she soon raised to be Equerry, 
and then Chamberlain ; later she obtained for him 
the military order of a Knight of Malta, and purchased 
for him the Sicilian title of Baron della Francia ; 
at Jerusalem caused him to be invested Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and made him Grand Master of 
her own order of St. Caroline. He was frequently 
in her company, and often had the honour of dining 
at her table. It was all absurdly indiscreet, but it 
was all done in the eyes of the world. Had the re- 
lations been, criminal even the Princess, careless of 
appearances as she was, must surely have exhibited 
more reticence. As Lord Spencer said, the very 
openness of the Queen's conduct carried with it her 
acquittal from the supposed crime. 

Here, however, was undoubtedly food for scandal, 
and the most was made of it by the spies. The Prince 
Regent was not the only person gulled by the men- 
dacious reports that reached England : in a world 
prone to believe the worst about every one, they were 
generally accepted without question. " I hear that 
the reported follies of the Princess of Wales on the 
Continent are much exceeded by the actual extrava- 
gance of her conduct," John Whishaw wrote in October 
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1814 ; and in the same month Ward informed Mrs. 
Dugald Stewart : " I understand that the good Gene- 
vois were extremely disgusted with her. She seems 
to be going about Europe a sort of living commentary 
■upon the curious and apocalyptic passages of * The 
Book ' that has so much amazed foreigners, and 
apologising by her conduct for everything that has. 
been thought wrong in the Prince's treatment of her." 
" From what I heard in Italy, and from what seems 
to be pretty well known in England," the same autho- 
rity remarked, a year later, " I imagine that ' Injured 
Innocence,' which had such a run two years ago, 
would now be hissed oflE the stage. The Lady of 
the Lake (of Como) has outdone herself. She has no 
longer any English person about her." It will be 
noticed that Whishaw and Ward, like the rest, took 
hearsay for evidence. No one knew anything, that at 
least is clear: which makes it surprising that Brougham, 
who was well aware that the former charges had been 
disproved, should have accepted the stories now in 
circulation. " The accounts of the Princess of Wales 
are worse and worse ; she embarked on the 17th of 
November for Palermo, courier and all," he wrote to 
Lord Grey, December 5, 1815. " Captain Briggs 
volunteered taking her, and if they have evidence 
against her, I should think he may bring her home, and 
not to Palermo. If they have not, the voyage may 
furnish it. . . . My opinion is, that they will be afraid 
to touch her — at least until they have the evidence 
of English witnesses, for no Italian would be believed ; 
but the voyage may supply the defect in their case." 
Later, early in 18 18, Creevey noted that, "The 
Princess has been wandering over Europe and the 
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East, giving rise to flagrant scandal by her irregular 
mode of life." This, at least, was judicial, there being 
no doubt as to the existence of the scandal ; but, about 
the same time. Lady Jerningham, in a terse phrase, 
informed Lady Bedingfield that, " The Princess lives 
with a Low Man." Even Lady Charlotte Campbell 
prejudged her royal mistress, solely on the strength 
of rumours, for when at Genoa Pergami opened the 
door to her, " Of course," she wrote, "I only appeared 
to take him for an upper servant." She was desirous, 
she added, that she might " go on doubting rather 
than be convinced of the truth," yet, after staying 
with the Princess, although she lived " in fear every 
moment of having the horrid stories confirmed," 
she had to admit she had " never been able to detect 
any impropriety of manner, or even familiarity, 
towards the courier." And there can be no doubt 
that she watched for some compromising sign with 
as much diligence as, in or about 1817, did her 
correspondent, whose name has not been divulged. 

A Friend to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[COMO, I817.] 

I have seen the Princess of Wales. To my infinite 
surprise her Royal Highness wrote and desired me 
to wait upon her yesterday, which I did accordingly, 
and found her looking very well, but dressed in the 
oddest mourning I ever saw : a white gown, with 
bright lilac ribbons in a black crape cap ! She was 
gracious in her manner towards me, and spoke friendly 

of Lady , which I was glad to hear, as by all 

accounts she was much displeased with her for leaving 
her service. But if she was angry, her wrath is at an 
end. I have often observed with admiration that 
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the Princess never retains any revenge or unkind 
feelings long, even towards those who most deeply 
wrong her. She soon forgives what she considers 
slights or treachery towards her ; which is a noble 
trait, and a rare one, and which ought always to be 
mentioned to her honour. ... I dined accordingly 
last evening with her Royal Highness. The Comtesse 
Oldi sat at table, but her brother did not. The 
Princess talked sensibly, and cautiously I should say, 
and appeared in very calm spirits. I watched the 
attendants closely, and could not discover any want 
of proper respect in their manners, etc., towards her. 
Perhaps they were on their guard before a stranger ; 
but certainly, as far as I could see, they were as well- 
behaved as possible The Comtesse Oldi seems a 
stupid silent woman. Her appearance is not particu- 
lar in any way. The Princess's apartments are com- 
fortable, and altogether I was agreeably disappointed ; 
for I own, from all I had heard, I expected to find 
things very different from what I did. 

It is the duty of the prosecution to prove its case, 
not that of the defence to show that the prosecution 
has no case ; but if it was necessary at this stage to 
call evidence on behalf of her Royal Highness it would 
be easy to do so. One witness only shall be called, 
Count Macirone, an aide-de-camp of Murat's, who 
saw her frequently. " No princess," he declared, 
*' ever existed who so well combined aflFability and con- 
descension with the reserve and dignity appertaining 
to her station." 

That the Princess was aware that she was surrounded 
by spies is clearly demonstrated in her letters to Lady 
Charlotte Campbell — ^indeed, did she not, with charac- 
teristic humour, send one of those letters by a spy, 
II— 6 
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and in it refer to that piece of pleasantry ? As a 
spy would not be a spy if he did not read a letter 
entrusted to him, it is legitimate to wonder what he 
thought when he came to the sentences : " Le forteur 
de cette lettre est une -personne qui ne dit jamais la 
verite : il est un Espion de la CdhalP There were 
surrounding her Royal Highness at all times a con- 
siderable number of persons who never spote the truth, 
and presently were to lie on oath. In the light of 
subsequent events it is important to remember that 
the Princess not only knew that there were spies, 
but was also aware of their identity. That she was 
indiscreet, singularly indiscreet, has already been 
admitted, but may not that have been because she 
had nothing to hide ? It is difficult to believe that 
she would have been so utterly reckless as to have had 
criminal intercourse with Pergami practically under 
the spies' very eyes ; but that might have been the 
case — only, is it conceivable that, having been so fool- 
hardy, she should have returned to England to stand 
her trial ? 

The first spy who enters this narrative was one 
Quentin, who had a brother, Colonel of the loth 
Hussars, and another who occupied a position in 
the household of the Prince Regent. He was seen 
at Naples by General Montague Matthew, who, after 
greeting him, inquired how he came to be in that 
city. The reply was that he had been sent by the 
Prince Regent to purchase horses. This reason was 
so clearly a pretext that the suspicions of Count 
Macirone, who was with the General, were aroused, 
and he reported the incident to the King, who caused 
inquiries to be made. It was found that Quentin 
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had not bought any horses, and, although a stud of 
fine horses from the royal stables were purposely 
shown him, he could not be induced to purchase 
anything. Then the King sent to the Princess of 
Wales and informed her that, if she desired, Quentin, 
or any other supposed agent of the Prince Regent 
that might come hereafter, should at once be escorted 
beyond the frontier. Her Royal Highness expressed 
no such desire. " When he has looked about him and 
satisfied himself," she said carelessly, "he'll take his 
departure." 

Servants' tittle-tattle was at least as bad for the 
Princess's reputation as the tales of the spies. When 
William Burrell, who was for some months a member 
of her Royal Highness's household, left her at Como in 
August 1815, not being disposed to go with her to 
the East, he went to Brussels, where his valet. White, 
meeting at an inn some servants of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, who were on their way to 
England, enhanced his importance in their eyes by 
narrating all sorts of scandalous incidents which, he 
alleged, had taken place in the house of the Princess 
of Wales. These tales were carried to the Duke, 
who informed his brother, the Prince Regent, and 
the latter, on the strength of this testimony, bearing 
out that of the spies, persuaded Lord Castlereagh to 
instruct Lord Stewart, the British Ambassador at 
Vienna, to set inquiries on foot. 

Lord Castlereagh to Lord Stewart 

Craig Faem, January zi, 18 16. 
{Most frivate and secret^ 

In any further communication with him you must 
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make feel the importance of not risking an 

exposure except upon sure grounds, and he ought to 
secure the presence of some unexceptionable evidences 
who could testify that they had ocular demonstration. 
English witnesses are to be preferred ; and should 
such an attempt be made, it is material (lest it should 
fail) that it should be made so as not to implicate you 
or any other person in the Prince Regent's service. 
You will keep in mind that there are two objects to 
be aimed at. The first and best would be such un- 
qualified proof of what no person can morally doubt, 
as would for ever deliver the Prince Regent of having 
a woman so lost to all decency in the relation of a 
wife. To effect this, or to justify, in prudence, a 
proceeding for divorce, the proofs must be direct and 
unequivocal, and the evidence such, of the parties to 
be examined, as would preclude their testimony from 
being run down and discredited. We must always 
recollect that this proceeding, if it be taken, must 
ultimately be a parliamentary one. Party would then 
soon give it the character of a question, not merely 
between the Prince and the Princess, but between 
the Prince and the Princess Charlotte, and a great 
deal of intrigue might arise out of such a case, especi- 
ally if there were any disrepute which could be thrown 
on the proofs, or if the evidence were circumstantial 
merely and not direct. But there is another important 
object short of divorce — ^namely, to accumulate such 
a body of evidence as may at any time enable the Prince 
Regent to justify himself for refusing to receive the 
Princess in this country, or to admit her to the enjoy- 
ment of any of those honorary distinctions to which 
his wife, if received into his family and court, would 
be entitled. The idea of any stipulation with such a 
person is not to be thought of. The Prince would 
dishonour himself by entering into terms with her ; 
and there are no means by which terms, if broken 
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on her part (which would inevitably happen, whenever 
any mischievous purpose might be- served thereby) 
could be enforced. 

The only prudent course is to augment and confirm 
the proofs the Prince already has, and which, when 
used deferentially to justify his own fixed determination 
never to suffer so depraved a character to approach 
his person, will bear his Royal Highness triumphantly 
before all mankind in such determination. I consider 
this latter purpose as already gained, and that this 
woman . . . will never again venture to present 
herself for factious support in England. It is the 
efficacy of the means we are already in possession of 
to protect the Prince Regent against further personal 
annoyance, that ought to make us doubly cautious 
of embarking in any offensive proceeding, except 
upon the clearest grounds of practical expediency. 
But as a legal deliverance from such a person would 
constitute, undoubtedly, the only result completely 
satisfactory in itself, subject to all the prudential 
considerations I have adverted to, it is an object 
never to be lost sight of. I need add no more to 
make you see your way clear, and to enable you to 
furnish me with any information in your power. 

The blank may be filled up with the name of Baron 
Frederick d'Ompteda, the Hanoverian envoy accredited 
to the Pontifical Court, who was employed by Lord 
Stewart to prosecute this discreditable business. 
A man better fitted for the task could not have been 
found, for he was so devoid of shame that he contrived 
to maintain friendly relations with her Royal Highness 
until, his occupation becoming known to her, he 
was driven from her presence by an admirable stroke 
of satiric humour. During her Royal Highness's 
absence in the East the Baron succeeded in seducing 
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from his duty one of her servants at the Villa d'Este, 
one Maurice Crede. Suspicion falling upon Crede, 
he was dismissed on the ground of having an intrigue 
with one of the Princess's women; whereupon, in 
the hope of securing reinstatement, he made full 
confession of his treachery. 



Maurice Crede to the Chevalier Tomassia 

CoMO, November '^rd, i8i6. 

Monsieur de Chevalier, 

I address myself to you, Sir, to obtain the 
greatest of favours, for which I shall be eternally 
grateful. I was yesterday dismissed from the service 
of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, for having 
intrigued with her waiting-woman, Annette. This 
event, which has thrown me into the utmost consterna- 
tion, has awakened in my heart a remorse which had 
agitated me for some time, and which I feel a necessity 
of imparting to you, in the hope that you may interest 
yourself for me, and get me received again into her 
Royal Highness's service. 

I must then confess that I merit my disgrace, since 
I suffered myself to be seduced by a certain Baron, 
M. d'Ompteda, to betray the best of mistresses, and 
the most generous of princesses. 

It is about a year ago, or about a month before the 
departure of the Princess, that this Baron was to take 
all possible steps, through the intervention of a certain 
Ambrose Cesati, who came to Como to discover the 
place where my mis.tress slept, and to endeavour to 
procure false keys of her apartment. I persisted for 
some time in refusing to have any concern in this plot, 
but at length the Baron's threats, who told me I 
was a ruined man if I did not listen to him, together 
with the money he offered me from time to time, 
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corrupted me, and I was weak enough to accept the 
commission, although fully persuaded that there was 
no foundation whatever for the Baron's infamous 
suspicions. 

I must say nevertheless, with the utmost sincerity, 
that the guilt of my conduct went no farther than 
answering the questions put to me by d'Ompteda 
in the conferences I had with him, in which he inter- 
rogated me closely upon the situation of the different 
apartments in the Palace, as well as concerning the 
persons who were about the Princess. 

This, Sir, is my confession. In making it my heart 
is eased of a weight by which it was oppressed. I 
address myself to a man already estimable for his 
virtues, and who ought to feel commiseration for 
human weakness ; whom I therefore supplicate to 
obtain my pardon from the Princess, and not to 
forsake me at this moment of calamity. 

Have pity. Sir, upon an unfortunate man, who, 
knowing his fault, seeks to repair it by repentance, 
hoping thus to be enabled, through your aid, to return 
to the path of honour. On you. Sir, I place my whole 
reliance. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Maurice Crede. 

Some report of this incident got abroad, for shortly 
afterwards a friend, whose name is not given, wrote 
to Lady Charlotte Campbell : " Did you ever hear 
a clear account of a cock-and-bull story which reached 
England some months ago, of Hownam's having 
challenged d'Ompteda, and of a servant having betrayed 
the Princess to the Hanoverian spy, giving him false 
keys to her drawers, &c. ? I own I believe d'Ompteda 
is set to watch her Royal Highness." It was, we know 
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now, no cock-and-bull story, but actual facts, even to 
Captain Hownam challenging the Baron, who, how- 
ever, found means of evading the challenge. Easy- 
going as was the Princess, she could not pass over this 
incident, and she reported it to Count Saurau, the 
governor of Naples, who at once banished d'Ompteda 
from the country. 

" A lawyer of eminence went to Milan last summer 
on a particular cause," Joseph Jekyll wrote to Lady 
Gertrude Sloane Stanley December 1 8, 1818. " This 
has been magnified into an investigation of the Princess 
of Wales's misconduct at the Lago del Como. The 
whole is a fable." Jekyll, however, was only in part 
right in stigmatising the story as a fable, for at this 
time a secret inquiry into the conduct of her Royal 
Highness had been set on foot ; although the " lawyer 
of eminence " was Sir John Leach, Vice-Chancellor of 
England, who, however, did not, according to his own 
statement, go abroad on that business. It was to Sir 
John Leach that the reports of the spies and the narra- 
tive of Captain Pechell were submitted in his capacity of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, by virtue of 
which he was the first law officer of the Prince Regent 
in his individual character ; and, after an examination 
of the papers, he reported that, in view of the serious 
charges made therein, an investigation should be made 
in the countries in which the Princess of Wales had 
resided. Thereupon, in January 181 8, the Prince 
Regent, writing from Brighton, informed Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon that he desired that steps should be 
taken with reference to the conduct of the Princess, 
whose behaviour abroad, he said, had caused much 
scandal. " You cannot, therefore," he continued, 
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" be surprised (much difficulty in point of delicacy 
being now set aside in my mind by the late melan- 
choly event which has taken place in my family) if 
I therefore turn my whole thoughts to the endea- 
vouring to intricate myself from the cruellest, as well 
as the most unjust, predicament that ever even the 
lowest individual, much more a Prince, ever was 
placed in, by unshackling myself from a woman who, 
&c, &c. . . . Is it, then, to be tolerated that ***** 
is to be suflEered to continue to bear my name, to 
belong to me and to the country, and that that 
country, the first in all the world, and myself its 
sovereign, are to be expected to submit silently 
to a degradation under which no upright and 
honourable mind can exist ? This, then, was my 
main object for collecting certain of my confidential 
servants here." 

" The Milan Commission," as it has been called, 
was now appointed, with Leach as chairman, WiUiam 
Cooke and Lieutenant-Colonel Browne as members ; 
and John Allan Powell and Vimercati, a Milanese 
advocate, as agents. It assembled at Milan in Sep- 
tember 1 818, and in that city a regular bureau was 
established for the collection of evidence. The way 
in which the inquiry was conducted was so dis- 
graceful that it can only be hoped that the English 
members of the Commission were in ignorance of 
the methods employed to secure evidence ; indeed, 
in their defence, it can be urged that all the worst 
devices emanated from Vimercati and d'Ompteda. 
D'Ompteda it was who endeavoured to set traps for 
the servants faithful to the Princess, as the following 
instance shows. 
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Baron d'Omfteda to Chevalier Bischi* 

gjjj Rome, February 24, 1819. 

Convinced of your amiable complaisance, of 
which' you have already given decisive proof, I venture 
to ask a favour of you. 

It is my wish that the enclosed letter, written by 
the late Swiss femme de chamhre, Madame De Mont, 
to her relative, who is still in the service of the Princess 
(and who, according to the address, is called Mariette 
Bron, although I believe she is also called De Mont), 
may be delivered according to the direction which I 
have received, that is to say, into the hands of Bron 
herself, without the knowledge of the Princess and 
of her confidants, who intercept all letters addressed 
to persons of her suite. 

You will doubtless find means of conveying the 
letter to the girl without her knowing that the autho- 
rities of Pesaro had any thing to do with it, and also 
without her learning that it has passed through my 
hands ; and it would be well, perhaps, to lead her to 
suppose that the letter was sent from Bologna. The 
person who delivers it to her should offer to take 
charge of her answer, which you would be good enough 
to transmit to me, and which I shall forward according 
to its address. 

What is doing with you ? I make no doubt of the 
bustle and trouble which the length of the Princess's 
fatiguing visit occasions. 

Use your endeavours, therefore, to make her embark, 
and try to persuade her that it is absolutely false that 
the English gentlemen propose to come and find her 
at Pesaro. I learn that that supposition induces her 
to delay her departure, and I think that in this manner 
she might wait a long time. 

* Director-General of the Police at Pesaro. 
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Be assured, Sir, how alive I am to all your proceed- 
ings ; and believe me, with sentiments of the most 
perfect esteem. 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 

D'Ompteda, Minister of Hanover. 

P.S. — ^Is leronymus, the mattre d'hotel, still with 
the Princess ? and do you think that he still is attached 
to her ? 

Baron d'Ompteda to Chevalier Bischi 

Sir, Rome, March 6, 1819. 

I have received with much gratitude your lines 
of the 28th inst., and regret extremely the embarrass- 
ment and the trouble imposed upon you by the favour 
which I requested of you. I hasten, in consequence, 
to tell you that I decide for the measure which you 
propose in entrusting the letter to a person of your 
acquaintance who would hand it to Mad. B[ron], 
without enjoining any other secrecy than that the 
delivery of it may not be seen by the family of the 
Baron [Pergami]. If leronymus were to see it, I 
do not think there wovdd be much danger. The 
essential point is, that the girl should be informed of the 
contents. If afterwards, by any folly or treachery, it 
should come to the knowledge of the Princess, the 
misfortune would not be great. We must endeavour, 
however, as much as possible, to avoid such an in- 
convenience. I desire only that the person whom 
you may choose to execute the commission should have 
suflScient address, and inspire sufficient confidence, 
to enable him to deliver the answer which Madame 
D[e Mont] will return to the letter in question, and 
in respect to which I am anxious that it should pass 
through my hands. 

It appears to me- that the attempt of the English 
at Milan rests on a very false conjecture. Have the 
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goodness to tell me your opinion of it, as well as of 
the dispositions of M. Olivieri towards the Princess, 
whose service he quits. What opinion is to be formed 
of Vassali ? I learn, likewise, that several new Roman 
servants have been received, whose names I should 
be curious to know. 

Excuse all the trouble to which I put you ; not 
being able to testify to you sufficiently how grateful 
I am for all the proofs of your zeal, and for the kindness 
of the person who has procured me so interesting an 
acquaintance. With sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem, I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your very humble and obedient servant 

D'Ompteda. 

It is to the credit of the Chevalier Bischi, who was 
the Director of Police at Pesaro, that he would take 
no part in this underhand game. To the first letter 
he replied that insurmountable difficulties prevented 
his complying with d'Ompteda's request ; and he 
declared that he would never have been persuaded 
to deliver the letter or collect the reply, even if the 
sudden death of the Baron had not brought this par- 
ticular incident to a close. 

This, however, was but one of the methods of the 
agents of the Commission. The expenses of that 
body amounted to over ^30,000, and the greater 
part of this large sum went into the pockets of the 
witnesses against the Princess. It can only be said 
that, if double the amount of money had been spent, no 
doubt double the amount of evidence could have been 
procured, and that which might have been obtained 
would have had the same value as that which was 
actually gathered — ^and this was exactly nothing. 
Discharged servants can frequently be bought, and 
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that the testimony of servants dismissed from the 
household of her Royal Highness was so secured has 
been proved conclusively. Theodore Majocchi, who 
had been discharged for theft from the establishment 
of Count Pino before he entered, and left, the Prin- 
cess's, came forward. Rastelli, employed in the 
stables, was discharged from the royal household. 
Sacchi, a groom, was sent away by Pergami on account 
of his relations with De Mont, left vowing ven- 
geance against the Baron, although he spoke in the 
highest terms of his royal mistress. Money seduced 
him. " What would you have me do ? " he answered 
one who remonstrated with him. " I am desperate ; 
I have no work ; I will say what they told me to say." 
And he said it. De Mont, too, was secured, and 
perjured herself. Others, including Garignani, an 
ex-valet of Pergami, refused offers of money to give 
lying testimony. One Amati, yielding to temptation, 
was paid to steal papers — ^which did not prove com- 
promising. All this cam6 out later, and the disgust 
it occasioned would probably have saved the Princess 
from conviction, even if therehad been genuine evidence 
against her. Some such feeling of doubt as to the 
reliability of the witnesses must have been aroused 
in the minds of the Government, for they took no 
action on the report of " The Milan Commission," 
which was delivered on July 10, 18 19. 



CHAPTER XV 

CAROLINE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
January — June 1820 

In the autumn of 1819 the Princess of Wales went to Lyons and then 
to Marseilles to meet Brougham — Brougham unable to come to 
see her — Letters from her Royal Highness to a friend — Her 
Royal Highness returns to Rome — ^The death of George HL — 
The change in her status not notified to her or to the foreign 
Governments — Her Majesty's letters to a friend and to Cardinal 
Consalvi — The excitement in England concerning the King's 
attitude towards his Consort — Walter Scott's prognostication — 
Her guilt assumed by society — The King demands that his 
Ministers shall endeavour to secure a devorce for him — ^The 
Ministers' reluctance to take any steps — Lord Castlereagh sums 
up the position in a letter to Lord Stewart — A compromise 
effected between the King and the Government — No steps to be 
taken for divorce so long as the Queen remains abroad — The 
question of her Majesty's return — ^When her name is omitted 
from the Liturgy she decides to face her enemies — Her letters 
to Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool — She leaves Rome for 
Pesaro — Delayed by illness at Turin and Geneva — Letters to 
Alderman Wood, Mary Berry, etc. — Joined at Montbard by 
Wood and Lady Anne Hamilton — Letters to Lord Liverpool and 
Lord Melville — Met at St. Omer by Brougham and Lord Hutchin- 
son — The Government's proffered bribe to keep her abroad — 
Correspondence between Lord Hutchinson, Brougham, and her 
Majesty — ^The Queen refuses the offers — She sails for England — 
Brougham's loyalty to her questioned by many. 

IN the autumn of 18 19 the Princess of Wales 
decided to leave Italy and take up her residence in 
some town nearer England, judging it well to be 
within an easier distance of her lawyers with whom 
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it might be necessary for her to consult in the event 
of any steps being taken as the restilt of the report 
of " The Milan Commission." A rumour had reached 
her that it was proposed that a bill of attainder should 
be passed, Yi'hich would deprive her of the position 
of Queen of England ; and to any such step she was 
determined to oflEer the most strenuous opposition. 
In the case of any hostile move, she intended at once 
to return to England. Travelling incognito under 
the title of the Countess Oldi, she went from Pesaro 
to Lyons, where Brougham was to meet her to discuss 
the situation. As he wrote that he was unable to 
come there, the Princess went from Lyons to Marseilles, 
whence she proposed to go to Paris. The announce- 
ment of this intention much embarrassed the French 
Government, and it was presently intimated to her 
" that she could not be received at Court without the 
concurrence of the British Ambassador, and, as he had 
stated that he could not present her, the King would 
see her arrival at Paris with great pain." 

The Princess of Wales to a Friend 

My dear Marseilles, i6th December, 1819. 

During the five years of my absence from my 
dear old England, I can assure you that it has been the 
first real happy moment I have felt, having received 
such a satisfactory letter from you ; and being also 
informed through your channel of the real feelings 
of the people of England. It has been the most 
gratifying communication to my mind, and I trust 
to Heaven I shall deserve the good opinion they have 
formed of me. Certainly you must have been in- 
formed from the general rumour, that my traducers 
and enemies in England have again held secret in- 
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quisitions at Milan, through the means of foul spies, 
who have bribed many old servants who have been 
sent from the house for bad conduct. A Mr. Cooke, a 
Mr. Powell, and a Colonel Browne, and Lord Stewart, 
the Minister at Vienna, have been making all sorts 
of inquiries into my private conduct. Mr. Brougham 
has been informed of it since last April. I should have 
been a long time in London e'er this period, if Mr. 
Brougham had not advised me otherwise, to remain 
for the present abroad, as he wished first to have a 
meeting with me before I would undertake my voyage 
to England ; he, also, did not wish to meet me in 
Italy. I, for very particular reasons, could not go 
to Paris on account of that Court, and was obliged 
to fix Lyons as the place of meeting nearest Italy. 
After having waited anxiously for some weeks, the 
air of Lyons being too cold for my health, I took the 
resolution of fixing my winter residence at Marseilles, 
where I have now been two months. 

I expected Mr. Brougham, if Parliament had ad- 
journed as usual for the Christmas holidays ; but now 
Heaven only knows when he will be able to meet me. I 
have been much alarmed about a rumour relative to 
our ever-beloved and lamented King's health ; if 
that case should happen, I put my only trust in your 
kindness and the generosity of the great nation, to 
protect me from the hands of my enemies. . , . 

Caroline, Princess of Wales. 

The Princess of Wales to a Friend 

Marseilles, 6th January, 1820. 
I would not have taken up my pen so soon to trouble 
you again, had I not received this morning a letter 
from Paris from an old friend, in which she communi- 
cates to me, that she had a conversation with the 
English Ambassador, who mentioned the impossibility 
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of his paying due respect towards me, and assured 
her also that the Government of Paris, he feared, 
would make my residence in that capital far from 
agreeable, and said he could not advise my going to 
Paris under such circumstances. I never had any 
great wish to go to Paris ; Mr. Brougham was so 
anxious to have a conversation with me, that he was 
the sole object of my travelling into France. Mr. 
Brougham has not yet been able to fulfil his promises 
to meet me. I am so uncomfortable here, with such 
a Government, that I intend to leave Marseilles by 
the 20th of January to return to Italy, that in case 
my presence should be necessary in London, I could 
go by sea, and not expose myself to a bad reception 
from the Bourbons. The present King of France, 
when he was in a distressed situation, was well re- 
ceived at my father's Court, at Brunswick, a palace 
and every comfort was offered to him ; but such 
great personages have the talent to forget when 
they have received civilities in a strange country. 
I think the daughter should have been at least 
received kindly, without pomp and parade, but in a 
friendly way. That is all I should have expected, 
as I travel incognito. If you will be so kind as to 
write to me after the 20th of this month, you can 
enclose a letter to Mr. Torlonia, at Rome, who is 
my banker. I should be very happy indeed to 
have the comfort to hear from a worthy friend 
that he still protects me. 
I am, with high regard. 

Your most sincere friend, 

Caroline, Princess of Wales. 

The Princess left Marseilles by way of Savona, 

Genoa, and Pisa, for Rome, on January 20, and 

about a fortnight later was overtaken by Sicard at 

Leghorn, who brought her the news that George III. 

II— 7 
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had died on January 29 and that she was now 
Queen of England. 



Queen Caroline to a Friend 

My dear Rome, zyd February, 1820. 

You cannot conceive how astonished I have 
been on my arrival at Leghorn to meet Mr. Sicard, 
one of my own faithful servants ; he had been sent 
by my Attorney-General, Mr. Brougham, with the 
melancholy account of the demise of our ever-beloved 
King George III. He has desired my going to Brussels 
or Calais, to wait at a moment's warning, to come to 
dear England ; but having just finished a very long 
and tedious journey by sea, and by land on horseback, 
to reach Leghorn, I assured him I would only repose 
for a short time, to go by sea, in an English frigate, 
direct to London. The reception I have experienced 
in France was so impertinent, I could never submit 
to it a second time ; besides, my usual quarter not 
being yet paid, on account of my leaving Marseilles 
on the 20th of January, I was absolutely obliged to go 
first to Ronle to meet Mr. Torlonia, my banker, who 
usually receives my letter of credit from Coutts's 
house in London. All these reasons together, have 
prevented my complying immediately with Mr. 
Brougham's plan. I have nevertheless assured him, 
that any frigate or merchant ship from England 
would be quite sufficient for me to come over directly 
to England ; where I trust I shall evermore find my 
friends my protectors. I write in great haste, and 
can only add, that I never knew you had been through 
Italy during my residence there, nor received any letters 
from you. I hope to see you soon. Pray write as 
often as you can, and direct your letters to Mr. Tor- 
lonia, Rome ; they will reach me safe. Heaven will 
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grant your good wishes to me, and you will make me 
for ever a very grateful heart towards you. 

Caroline, R. 

I have given orders to Mr. Brougham, that I wish 
to reside at the late Queen's Palace, in the Green 
Park, without any alteration, and expense to the 
nation. 

No official communication of the death of George III. 
was made to Caroline, nor were the European Courts 
informed of the change in her state. Indeed, it 
was intimated to the Governments by the British 
Ambassador that it was the desire of the King that 
his consort should not be recognised — a. request that 
was complied with at Rome. 



Queen Caroline to Cardinal Consalvi 

Rome, February 23, 1820. 

Your Eminence wiU not be surprised or offended, 
when I require of you two sentinels before the door 
of the palace I now occupy here, having always had a 
guard' during my frequent residence at this capital, 
as well as in all other places. I desire from the Secre- 
tary of State a categorical answer, why the honours 
due to my birth are not rendered to me. I will not 
now enter upon the subject of the political views 
which may influence your Eminence, relative to the 
new title I have acquired by the will of the Almighty, 
and the acclamation of the noble and generous people 
of England ; I shall always endeavour to merit their 
good opinion, and to sustain my own dignity, not 
Rowing myself to be vilified under false pretences. 
I have the honour to be, etc., 

Caroline, R, 
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Cardinal Consalvi to the QueerCs Chamberlain 

Rome, February 24, 1 820. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State received yesterday 
evening the request, to cause a .guard to be placed 
at the door of the mentioned palace, and likewise has 
made known to him, that a categorical answer was 
expected upon this subject. The observations which 
the above said Cardinal made yesterday morning, 
verbally, when you, by orders you have received, 
called at this apartment, not having permitted him 
to answer directly to the royal personage who did 
him the honour to write to him, is under the necessity 
of requesting you to lay before the same the following : 

His Holiness's Government cannot grant the guard 
to my lady the Countess of Oldi.* No guard is given 
to private persons ; and when even royal princesses 
travel incognito, under a private name, they do not 
receive this distinction. There is actually at Rome 
no instance of this. The Papal Government did 
not fail in paying this honour to the Princess of Wales 
during her stay in this capital on a former occasion. 
The royal person, who has now come to Rome, is 
not announced as the Princess of Wales, but as the 
Queen of England, and for this the guard is requested. 
But as no communication has been made to his Holi- 
ness's Government by the Government of his Majesty 
the King of England and Hanover upon the change 
that has taken place, nor upon the rank of the said 
royal person, the Papal Government does not know 
that the Queen of England is in Rome, and in con- 
sequence cannot grant a guard to the same. When- 
ever the Government of his Holiness may receive 
from that of his Majesty the King of England and 
Hanover the usual notification upon the change that 

• The travelling title assumed by the Queen. 
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has taken place with the royal person in question, 
he will consider it an imperious duty to pay to the 
Queen of England all the honours due to her. 

(Signed) C. Cardinal Consalvi. 



The Princess of Wales to a Friend 

My dear , Rome, March 2, 1820. 

You must be as surprised as I am, that I have 
not yet received from Government a regular Messen- 
ger, to announce the death of our good and very 
estimable old King ; nor from any of the Family. 
I have received private information of this event. 
The Cardinal Consalvi has at last taken oflE his mask 
and has proved himself to be a creature also from the 
throne of George IV. The French Ambassador, 
Comte Blacas, who has great influence, as well as 
Mortimer de Ryden, the Hanoverian Minister, have 
both persuaded the Cardinal not to notice me as 
Queen. If I were not obliged to stay here to settle 
finally all my accounts with my banker Torlonia, 
I should set out immediately for Pesaro, and, after 
that, directly to dear old England. When few English 
persons have called on me, I see, too well, the spirit 
of independence and of true chivalrous feeling towards 
ladies in distress no longer exists in the world. Last 
Sunday I had English Rogers at my Palace, and the 
sister-in-law of Lord Rosslyn, Mrs. Erskine, who lives, 
by chance, in the same Palace with me, and attended 
me on that occasion. I trust the nation will oblige 
the Ministers of George IV. to command all the 
Foreign Courts to receive me with due regard to 
my rank. Lord Stewart, at Vienna, should be well 
reprimanded, and the French Court of that noble 
family of the Bourbons. The only comfort I have 
had for a long time, was the receiving aU your letters 
and the parts of the English newspapers which are 
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most interesting to me. I could write a volume to 
you, but the post is going out. I shall fly to England. 

Caroline, R. 



The Princess of Wales to a Friend 

My dear Rome, 6th March, 1820. 

I must trouble you once more to communicate 

to you, that , a young clergyman in Rome, who 

reads the prayers every Sunday to all the English here, 
read the Sunday after the demise of the late King, 
the usual prayer for George IV., and also for Caroline, 
Queen of England. He comes also every Sunday to 
my Palace, to read prayers to me. More independence 
than in London ! ! I hear that at Westminster Abbey 
the usual prayer for the Queen was absolutely omitted ; 
all the Royal Family, but her, were named. I must 
suppose there were false informants. Of my desires, 
you may tell the world that the Queen is well, and 

alive to all their insults. A certain Mr. , and 

are the persons mentioned as having committed such 
gross neglect ; and the Queen will certainly come to 
England, even if the people are not allowed to say 
the usual prayers for her. Think of this, my dear 
good friend. Caroline, R. 

George III. had been politically dead so long that 
his death and the accession of George IV. made no 
diflEerence in the world of affairs, save in so far as the 
new King's consort was concerned. In this matter 
the whole country was greatly interested, and every- 
one asked everybody questions that nobody could 
answer. The point most eagerly debated was, Would 
the Queen return ? and Charles Greville mentions 
that considerable sums of money were won and lost 
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in bets at the clubs on the subject. As eagerly- 
debated was the problem, If she returned, would any 
steps be taken against her f 

Walter Scott to Lord Montagu 

Edinburgh, 2Z February, 1820. 
I say then, as to the King and Queen, I venture to 
think, that whichever strikes the first blow will lose 
the battle. The sound, well- judging, well-principled 
body of the people wiU be much shocked at the stirring 
of such a hateful and disgraceful question. If the 
King urges it unprovoked, the public feeling will put 
him in the wrong ; if he lets her alone, her own 
imprudence, and that of her hot-headed adviser Harry 
Brougham, will push on the discussion ; and, take 
a fool's word for it, as Sancho says, the country will 
never bear her coming back, foul with the various 
kinds of infamy she has been stained with, to force 
herself into the throne. On the whole, it is a dis- 
cussion most devoutly to be deprecated by those 
who wish well to the Royal family. 

The opinion of Scott that whichever struck the 
first blow would lose the battle was soon to be proved 
correct. It is, further, worthy of note that his belief 
in the Queen's guilt was shared by nearly every one 
in society, the general opinion being that the evidence 
of criminality was conclusive. Her guilt being thus 
assumed, it was thought, naturally enough, that she 
would not dare to return to England. Many were 
under the impression that she might threaten to come, 
only one here and there that she would do so. " Lady 
Sheffield," H. Legge wrote to Lord Colchester, 
October 31, 1819, " seemed confident that the Queen 
was coming ' to defend herself at the bar of the House 
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of Lords ' against a charge which perhaps has never 
been thought of " ; but, though Legge was ignorant 
of it, the charge had most certainly been considered. 
The King, almost immediately after his accession, 
made it clear to his Ministers that, whether his Consort 
returned to England or remained abroad, he would, 
if he possibly could, make war upon her by in- 
stituting proceedings for a divorce. The Ministers, 
on the other hand, were strongly opposed to any such 
action, on the grounds that the trial must be public 
and that the testimony against the Queen was given 
for the most part " almost exclusively of the evidence 
of foreigners, most of them not above the rank of 
menial servants, or that of masters and attendants 
in hotels, wholly unacquainted with the English 
language, and some of the former class standing in 
the questionable situation of having been dismissed 
or removed from her Royal Highness's service." 
The King, however, expressed his confidence that 
the weight of the evidence was such that the Queen's 
guilt would be brought home to every mind, and he 
insisted that the action should be brought. The 
position is best summed up in a portion of a letter 
from Lord Castlereagh to Lord Stewart. 

Lord Castlereagh to Lord Stewart 

February 13, 1820. 
To enable you to understand the curious position 
of affairs at home ... it will be enough to put you 
in possession of a very short outline. ... So long as 
the King lived, the question of the Princess was one 
with regard to which you might or might not advise 
the Prince Regent to institute a proceeding in Parlia- 
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ment ; but, upon the King's demise, the matter 
forced itself upon the Crown and the Government 
in more shapes than one — in the Litany, in the corona- 
tion, in the future pecuniary maintenance to be as- 
signed to the Princess. Thus, exclusive of the measure 
of divorce, the question inevitably and immediately 
called for a decision, and especially as the very first 
act of the new reign required that the prayers for 
the Royal Family should be adapted to the new 
circumstances of the case. 

You already know the position in which the whole 
of this business rested before the Cabinet when this 
event occurred. The Government had just received 
the supplementary information which had been 
collected in the last four or five months, and were upon 
the point of taking the whole case into their matyre 
consideration. The celerity of the King's illness . . . 
precluded our access to him ; while the horror of 
having the Queen made an object of the prayers of 
his people haunted his imagination and distracted 
his rest. His servants had no hesitation with regard 
to the advice they should offer him upon the single 
point of the Litany ; but they did not feel that they 
should act honestly by his Majesty or by themselves 
if, in tendering their opinion upon this insulated 
question, they did not submit it in connection with 
their view upon the wholeof the case. Theyaccordingly 
employed their utmost diligence for nine or ten days 
successively to weigh with the utmost anxious solicita- 
tion the whole of this most arduous, perplexing, and 
most painful subject. The result of their unanimous 
judgment was submitted to the King on Friday, in 
a long, reasoned Minute ; and they had the following 
day the regret to receive from his Majesty (though 
not unforeseen), also in a written Minute, the dis- 
approval of that advice, with a distinct intimation 
that, if they were not prepared to advise his Majesty 
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You already know the position in which the whole 
of this business rested before the Cabinet when this 
event occurred. The Government had just received 
the supplementary information which had been 
collected in the last four or five months, and were upon 
the point of taking the whole case into their mature 
consideration. The celerity of the King's illness . , . 
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to proceed by way of divorce, his determination was 
taken — namely, to change his Government ; and if he 
could not form a Government which would relieve 
him to that extent, his Majesty's intention was to go 
to Hanover. 

I may mention that the advice of the Cabinet did 
not go to that length, at least not as a first measure. In 
advising that the measure of divorce should not be 
originated by Government, they did not preclude 
themselves from proposing that measure in the event 
of the Queen and her advisers provoking a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and the production of evidence 
becoming thereby necessary ; but they deemed it 
advisable, in the first instance, to bend their course 
to such a proceeding as it might be competent for 
Parliament to take up on the public notoriety of the 
Queen's conduct, and the established separation long 
subsisting. This, in their judgment, would include 
omitting her name in the Litany, avowedly denying 
her the honour of coronation, and making her 
pecuniary provision wholly contingent upon her 
perpetual residence abroad, in the mode and in the 
scale of granting which they conceived terms might 
be made with the Queen, by which she might agree 
to lay aside the title of Queen of England, and to 
abstain from the exercise of such of the few legal 
privileges belonging to a Queen Consort, which could 
by possibility give umbrage (even during her exclusion) 
to the King. In short, their object was substantially 
to deliver the King from all personal annoyance from 
this infamous woman, to stamp upon her conduct 
the stain which the voice of Europe affixes to it, but 
to avoid volunteering, on the part of the King, the 
scandal and the dangers of a public trial in these factious 
times. If forced upon them, the reproach would 
rest with their adversaries ; and it would be for them 
to draw, for the King, from the calamity of an hostile 
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inquiry, whatever further measures of relief the temper 
of Parliament and of the country would afford a 
prospect of their being enabled to attain. Such was 
the outline of our views, which the many past con- 
versations we have had will enable you to appreciate. 
The King's feelings that nothing but divorce would 
satisfy his honour, you will also well understand. 
In this position matters now stand ; and although 
we have to submit such observations as occur to 
us upon the King's note, I consider the Government 
as virtually dissolved, and that the existing ministers 
only hold their situations till their successors are 
named. 

In the end, a compromise was effected. The 
Queen's name was omitted from the Liturgy * and 
the Government undertook to bring in a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties if her Majesty returned to England, 
while the King consented that no such step should be 
forced upon them so long as she remained abroad. 
The King had been very ill at the time of his accession 
and had, it was thought, only been saved by the bold 

" " If you were a parson I should raise a laugh by telling you that 
our most loyal Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London 
were guilty of a strange oversight when they countersigned for the 
order for omitting the name of the Queen in the Liturgy. We have 
in the Church what is called a Bidding Prayer, and you may learn 
from any Cantab or any Oxonian that it is used in the University 
Church before sermon. It was prepared for the use of all churches 
when I was a boy : my orthodox pastor used it in his pulpit at Harrow. 
Our orthodox wiseacres somehow or other forgot this prayer when 
the King and Royal Family made a figure ; and, therefore, having 
no directions to the contrary, I boldly pray for our Gracious Queen 
Caroline — and by strict construction of law I should be guilty of 
censure if I did not pray for her." — Dr. Parr to Thomas William 
Coke, January 1 82 1. (A. M. W.Stirling : "Coke of Norfolk," ii. 233.) 
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practice of Sir Matthew Tierney, who resorted, 
without hesitation, to profuse bleeding; and this 
controversy affected him to such an extent that he 
was threatened with a relapse. Only with the greatest 
difficulty could he be induced to eat anything, and 
a little dry toast and some claret and water formed 
his sole diet. So ill was he that it seemed as if the 
momentous question might be settled by his death. 

What was the Queen's feeling about returning to 
England when she first heard the news of her Consort's 
accession to the throne it is not easy to say. More 
than once, irritated by the spying that was going 
on around her, she had thought of going to her adopted 
country and demanding another investigation into 
her conduct. 

The Princess of Wales to a Friend, 

[i8i8.] 

England I now sigh to visit. Over the tomb of 
my dear Charlotte I long to weep, and again to partake 
of the pleasure of the society of my sincere friends. 
I have been perpetually exposed to annoyance for 
these last two years by d'Ompteda and his emissaries, 
and now other spies have lately arrived at Milan. The 
object of my enemies appears to be to destroy all 
my happiness, and thus accelerate my death. I am 
determined to come to England and face all my 
accusers. 

The Queen had at least conceived the possibility 
of her return being desirable, and perhaps essential, 
in her own interest, either before or at the time of 
the death of George III., and so early as August 
1 8 19 she had secured from St. Leger, and probably 
also from Lady Anne Hamilton, a promise to attend 
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her on her arrival. Sir William Gell, who knew her 
well, was certainly under the impression that when 
she became Queen she would not let herself be 
shelved. 

Sir William Gell to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[December 1817.] 
The good King George the Third is really dying 
in earnest, I hear. . . . Think you Mrs. Thompson 
will consent to being excluded from her place in the 
show " as it is to be " ? I should say certainly not, 
without a tussle for it at least. " We " are too fond 
of gold lace and theatrical amusements to waive " our " 
rights ; besides, sometimes " we " remember " we " 
are royal, though we often forget it. What part 
could the Coimt Alexander Hector von der Otto * 
take in the ceremony ? — Ay, there's the rub ; and 
I don't think " we " should like to go without him. 

Sir William Gell to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

{February 18 18.] 
I heard, by a sidewind report, that the plan fixed 
upon by Mr. Thompson for the maintenance 
of the peace and quiet of the Thompson kingdom, 
not to mention his own domestic felicity, was to 
propose to Mrs. Thompson, when the elder Thompson 
dies, and that he is succeeded by Thompson junior, 
to accept a large income, and never to set foot on 
Thompson ground. I do not think Mrs. T. wUl 
submit to these conditions. There is a deal of spirit 
in the latter, which will revolt at such terms, and we 
shall see grand doings yet, I promise you. " The 

• Cell's humour often took the form of inventing nicknames. 
Count Alexander Hector von der Otto was Pergami ; Mr. Thompson 
was the Prince Regent ; Mrs. Thompson the Princess of Wales. 
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Great Mogul" trembles in his slippers, I know, and 
is most anxious to retain Liverpool and Co. in 
office, because they have sworn to fight against 
Mrs. Thompson. 

Probably, in spite of Gell's opinion, the Queen 
would not have returned had fair treatment abroad 
been accorded her, for she knew that, winning or 
losing, England would never be a comfortable residence 
for her. Besides, she was no longer a young woman, 
and had had her fill of fighting. Instead of fair 
treatment, however, every possible indignity was thrust 
upon her. She might have submitted to much, but 
the omission of her name from the Liturgy was the 
crowning insult — ^nay, more, it was the deliberate 
announcement to the world that the King and Govern- 
ment regarded her guilt as proven. But for this 
foolish action the most crying scandal of the age might 
have been averted. To be thus branded, before trial, 
to be thus sentenced by her accusers, was too much for 
the spirited woman. To submit to such injustice 
was not in her nature, and, Ul as she was, she gathered 
her strength for the last and fiercest fight. She an- 
nounced her intention to return to England. 

The Queen to Lord Castlereagh 

Rome, i6th March, 1820. 

The Queen communicates to Lord Castlereagh, 
as one of the King's Ministers, that she is desirous 
that Lord Castlereagh should correctly act, after his 
declaration in the House of Commons, on the 22nd 
of February, in answer to Mr. Brougham, the Queen's 
Attorney-General, that the Queen would not be 
harassed, nor treated with inattention by the servants 
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of the King of England ; for which reason, as a first 
proof of Lord Castlereagh's sincerity and loyalty, 
he should command, by a general order, that all the 
English Ministers or Consuls, and even the Hanoverian 
Minister at Milan should no longer use improper 
language against the Queen, nor call her simply 
Caroline of Brunswick ; which he did in a large 
company at Rome, and many English people were 
witnesses to it. It is a great impertinence towards the 
King, to allow any subject to behave with insolence 
towards the King's Consort. The Queen trusts that 
Lord Castlereagh wiU send a satisfactory answer to her, 
Caroline, Queen of England. 



The Queen to Lord Liverpool 

Rome, the i6th of March, 1820. 

The Queen of this Realms wishes to be informed 
through the medium of Lord Liverpool, First Minister 
to the Bang of this Realms, for which reason or motife 
the Queen's name has been left out of the general 
Prayer-books in England, and especially to prevent 
all her subjects to pay her such respect which is due 
to the Queen. It is equally a great omittance to- 
wards the King that his consort Queen should be 
obliged to soummit to such great neglect, or rather 
araisin from a perfect ignorance of the Archbishops 
of the real existence of the Queen Caroline of England, 

The Queen is also very anxious that Lord Liver- 
pool should communicate this letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Liverpool will not be able to believe, I am 
sure of it, how much the Queen was surprised of this 
first act of cruel Tyranne towards her, as she had been 
informed through the newspapers of the 22nd of 
February, that in the cours of the Debbet in the 
House of Commons on that evening, Lord Castlereagh, 
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one of the best friends of Lord Liverpool, assured the 
Attorney-General to the Queen Caroline, Mr. Broug- 
ham, that the King's servants would not omitte any 
attentions or use any harrsness towards the Queen, 
and after that speech to find her name left out of 
the Common Prayer-Book, as if she was no longer 
for this world. 

The Queen trusts that before she arrives in London 
to receive satisfactory answer from Lord Liverpool. 

Caroline, Queen. 



The Queen to a Friend 

Rome, \6th March, 1820. 

During the period from the 4th of February, I 

have never, my dear , received any letters. I 

have only been informed, and that also very unsatis- 
factorily, through the public papers, of all the events 
which have taken place since George IV. became 
King ; the English who are here, have, in general, taken 
no notice of their Queen. The Government here, 
which on former occasions constantly showed itself 
inclined to protect oppressed monarchs and perse- 
cuted royalty, has now under false pretences wished 
to make me believe that they have received no official 
communication from England, relative to the late 
King's demise. The Hanoverian Minister here, a 
certain Mr. de Reden, a most impertinent and in- 
solent diplomatic, absolutely refused to acknowledge 
me as Queen, calling me Caroline of Brunswick, 
and assuring many of the English here, that their 
nation would never send for me, nor acknowledge 
me as the real Queen. The Cardinal Consalvi, a 
deep politician, but a mere puppet, believes all that 
that wicked man tells him, so I live here in perfect 
incognito. 

I am ready to fly to England, and for that reason. 




From an engraving by W. T. Fry, ajter a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
ROBERT BANKS JENKINSON, EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K.G. 
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I send Mr. John Hieronymus to London, to settle 
for a palace for me, and in short to prepare everything 
for me before I come. Mr. Brougham, as well as 
all my friends, must force the Ministers to order all the 
Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers to pay all due 
respect to the Queen of England. Mr. Brougham 
wishes me to go to another country, to wait there till 
I can go to London. Brussels is quite out of the 
question, as the relationship with the King of Holland 
is so near, and they have been in all other respects so 
uncivil and impertinent, that I could never think of 
exposing myself there ; in France, it was the same. 

To conclude, the moment I can travel with safety, 
namely, that Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh 
give orders to the Foreign Ministers to do their duty, 
by acknowledging me for their real Queen, I shall 
set out immediately, and in less than a month I shall 
be in London. Why should I be exposed to new 
insults ? I have hitherto found England my real 
home, and for that reason I shall go there, take a 
house near Dover, and remain there till my friends 
have found a palace in London for me. Also, all 
my real friends can assure the people, that my Italian 
court has been dismissed on account of my returning 
to England, with the exception of a sufficient number 
of persons to conduct me on the journey, as no English 
ladies, though there are a great many at Rome, have 
offered themselves to accompany their Queen to 
her country. Mr. John Heironymus, a very faithful 
servant of mine, I send over to England to prepare 
a palace. I am anxious to have either the late Queen's 
house, or Marlborough House. Prince Leopold could 
go to Claremont for some months, and I could take 
my first residence there, till a proper place is chosen 
for me. 

Ever your sincere friend, 

C. R. 

II— 8 
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From Rome the Queen went to her villa at Pesaro, 
where she had an attack of rheumatism that her 
physician, Professor Rasori, feared might develop 
into sciatica. She was, indeed, very unwell, suffering 
from a nervous derangement that was most certainly 
the result of violent agitation of mind, and Rasori 
was anxious that his patient should not travel before 
August. To this, however, she would not consent, 
and she set out after but a short delay. 

The Queen to Alderman Matthew Wood 

Pesaro, Afril 15, 1820. 

I am in great haste leaving this place in an hour's 
time ; Count Byland arrived yesterday evening, 
which has been a great comfort to me, I wish you 
joy for your election : I never could doubt, knowing 
how popular you are, and with great rights. 

The 30th of April I shall be at Calais for certain ; 
my health is good and my spirit is perfect. I have 
seen no personne's of any kind who could give me any 
advice different to my feelings and my sentiment 
of duty relatif to my present situation and rank of 
life. I send you the order which Cardinal Consalvi 
give when I left Rome the last time and by what 
name he did me the honour to call me [i.e. Princi- 
pessa Carolina d'Inghelterra]. The French Ambas- 
sador would not signed my Pas-port, Blacas, and the 
English Consul, Mr. Park, with trembling hand much 
afraid of losing his place at last was obliged to give 
me a Pas-port for London. 

Mr. Craven, my former Chamberlain, who I have 
at Rome, will meet me at Calais ! ! I shall now talk 
to you about the silks. I send you the Patterns : 
them which are in gold shovdd be made in all sorts 
of .collars. Mrs- Webbe, who was formerly my mantue 
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maker, lived oposit Pail-Mall, could send me a white 
lilk gown and a hat of the same kind made exactly 
of the English fashion, as I most confesse the present 
Tranche mode do not please me much. 

I shall writ once more from Milan, as I most remain 
two days on account of my physician to consult him. 
Professor Rasori. 

Any letter directed to Geneves will meet me. I 
shall be particularly happy to meet your son there. 
Believe me for ever 

Your most gratefuU friend, 

C. R. 

The Queen to a Friend * 

Turin, \st May, 1820. 
Five days I have been in bed with a dreadful rheu- 
matic complaint, and Professor Rasori would abso- 
lutely prevent my setting out ; but I feel a little 
better, and am now on the road a second time, and 
trust to the Almighty I shall arrive well in London. 
I send you a copy of the observations of Professor 
Rasori : he was three years in London twenty years 
ago ; a very clever physician, and speaks English. 
He has attended me constantly, but the Austrian 
Government will not let him have a passport to go 
with me to England. I am quite miserable at not 
being able to keep my word by being by this time in 
London, but Heaven ordained it otherwise. 

C. R. 

The Queen to a Friend 

Geneva, jth May, 1820. 

The great cold upon the Mount Cenis gave me such 
dreadfid spasms, that I was obliged to remain there 

• This, and the subsequent letters " to a Friend," were probabl/ 
addressed to Aldermaa Wood. 
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two days in bed. I arrived here an hour ago and am 
a little better. I send my coiorier to London, to 
inform you of my having left Italy. It will be im- 
possible for me to go through France without a pass- 
port, and the Ambassador, Comte Blacas, absolutely 
refused to sign my passport at Rome ; and at Turin 
the same order was given. Brussels is also a place 
of hostility. Geneva is, in my opinion, the only 
place of some sort of liberty and freedom. I trust 
Mr. Brougham will come immediately here to meet 
me. I trust also by this time you have received my 
letter of the ist May, with the observations of Pro- 
fessor Rasori. My health has suffered much since 
the melancholy death of my ever-beloved daughter, 
who was my only comfort and my only glory in the 
wide world. I am resigned to the will of Providence ; 
and if I should not live to reach England, I shall ever 
feel grateful to all the noble and generous people for 
all they have done for me ; and the same to all my 
steadfast friends. I shall also forgive my enemies 
and pray for them, that they may redeem and confess 
the wrong they have done against my character. 
Pray be so kind as to answer me by my courier, who 
is a safe person. I have seen in the French papers, 
that the King is well, and has opened Parliament 
himself. C. R. 

The Queen to a Friend 

Geneva, May izth, 1820. 
The English Ambassador at Paris has sent my 
courier back with a letter, from Mr. Brougham, and 
would not allow him to proceed to London with 
my letters to you and Mr. Brougham. I sent off 
one of my equerries, the Chevalier Vassali, a faithful 
person, who will deliver this letter into your hands. 
This is the only place I can remain quiet at to arrange 
my affairs before I go to England. My health is 
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tolerable, but I cannot support any fatigue. I trust 
you have received all my letters, which ought to have 
been delivered some time ago. The difficulties to go 
through, to reach England by land, are very great, 
as if it were in time of war. I should have been a 
long time in London, had I gone by sea. Mons. Vassali, 
my Equerry, will be able to relate everything to you ; 
he is a worthy man. I have such a dreadful headache 
I can no longer write. C. R. 

P. S. The country house of the late Duke of Kent 
would not suit me at all ; it is too far from the metro- 
polis. A town-house must be the first situation ; 
after that a country-seat, but not at Windsor. I never 
could live at a place where my poor daughter was 
bviried ; besides, Windsor at all times recals dreadful 
recollections of my former misfortunes and trials. 

The Queen to Mary Berry 

Ma CHERE Amie, *^^''^^' " ^5 du mois de Mai, 1820. 
Je m'empresse de vous communiquer que j'a 
eu des nouvelles tres satisfaisantes de Londres par 
M. Vassali, qui faisait le retour hier au soir. Je 
passe aussi aujhourd'hui, et ^ Dijon Alderman Wood et 
Lady Anne Hamilton vont me rencontrer, et Monsieur 
Brougham se trouvera sur la route pres de Calais. 
Je compte de m'etablir a la campagne, et me flatte 
que la rnaison d'Angerstein k Blacldieath pourra me 
contenter pour le premier moment. Je suis en grande 
hate ; le moment que je me trouve a Londres je vous 
donnerais de mes nouvelles. Ayez la charite de 
m'addresser vos lettres a Coutts sous enveloppe pour 
moi. Je ne saurai dire assez combien je serrai charmee 
de vous retrouver en Italic, ce que j'espere beau- 
coup, au mois d'aout. Ayez la bonte de vous souvenir 
quelquefois d'une sincere amie, qui ne fait que des 
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voeux pour votre bonheur et le parfait retablissement dc 
votre sante ; c'est avec ces monies sentimens que je 
me glorifie d'etre votre bien affectionee amie, 

C. R. 

The Queen had earlier made arrangements, and 
signed the proper instruments, by which on the death 
of George III. Brougham became her Majesty's 
Attorney-General and Denman her Solicitor-General. 
In the letter entrusted to Vassali, the Queen invited 
Brougham to come to her at Genoa, adding, how- 
ever, that if this was not convenient she would pro- 
ceed without delay to a French port not far distant 
from England. Brougham, after consulting Denman, 
thought it would be as well for her Majesty to come 
to Calais. She then set out from Geneva, and from 
Dijon sent a courier to inform Brougham that she 
would be at St. Omer on Wednesday, May 31. At 
Montbard, to her great pleasure, she was met by 
Lady Anne Hamilton and Alderman Wood, who 
had come to accompany her to England. 

The Queen to Lord Liver-pool 

ViLLENEUVE LE Roi, May 29, 1820. 

Having been prevented by indisposition from arriv- 
ing sooner in England, I now take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of communicating to the Earl of Liverpool my 
intention of arriving in London next Saturday, 3rd 
of June ; and I desire that the Earl of Liverpool 
will give proper orders that one of the royal yachts 
should be in readiness at Calais to convey me to Dover ; 
and likewise, that he would be pleased to signify to 
me his Majesty's intentions as to what residence is 
to be allotted to me, either for a temporary or a 
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permanent habitation. I trust that his Majesty the 
King is perfectly recovered from his late severe in- 
disposition. Caroline, Queen of England. 

Lady Anne Hamilton to Lord Melville 

ViLLENEUVE LE Roi, x<)th May, 1820, 

Lady Anne Hamilton is commanded by her Majesty 
the Queen of England, to signify to Lord Melville 
her Majesty's intention to return to England immedi- 
ately ; therefore she desires that Lord Melville will 
be so good as to give orders that one of the royal 
yachts should be in attendance at Calais, next Satur- 
day, 3d of June, to convey her Majesty and suite to 
England. 

On June 3 Brougham arrived at St. Omer, and at 
once informed the Queen, who had arrived the day 
before, and was staying at the H6tel de d'Ancienne 
Porte, that Lord Hutchinson, who accompanied him, 
had come at the instance of the Government to see 
if some arrangement could not be made whereby the 
necessity for her return to England might be obviated. 
Her Majesty said that any proposal must be submitted 
in writing and without delay. 

Lord Hutchinson to Henry Brougham 

Sir St. Omer, June 4, 1820 — 4 o'clock. 

In obedience to the commands of the Queen, 
I have to inform you, that I am not in possession of 
any proposition or propositions, detailed in a specific 
form of words, which I could lay before her Majesty ; 
but I can detail to you, for her information, the 
substance of many conversations held with Lord 
Liverpool. His Majesty's Ministers propose that 
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^50,000 per annum should be settled on the Queen 
for life, subject to such conditions as the King may 
impose. I have also reason to know that the conditions 
likely to be imposed by his Majesty, are, that the Queen 
is not to assume the style and title of Queen of England, 
or any title attached to the Royal Family of England. 
A condition is also to be attached to this grant, that 
she is not to reside in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or even to visit England. The consequence of such 
a visit will be an immediate message to Parliament, 
and an entire end to all compromise and negotiation. 
I believe that there is no other condition. I am sure 
none of any importance. I think it right to send to 
you ^n extract of a letter from Lord Liverpool to 
me. His words are : 

" It is material that her Majesty should know 
confidentially, that if she shall be so ill-advised as to 
come over to this country, there must be an end to 
all negotiation and compromise. The decision, I 
may say, is taken to proceed against her as soon as 
she sets her foot on the British shore." 

I cannot conclude this letter without my humble, 
though serious and sincere, supplication, that her 
Majesty will take these propositions into her most calm 
consideration, and not act with any hurry or precipita- 
tion, on so important a subject. I hope that my 
advice will not be misinterpreted. I can have no 
possible interest which would induce me to give falla- 
cious counsel to the Queen. But let the event be 
what it may, I shall console myself with the reflection 
that I have fulfilled a painful duty imposed upon me, 
to the best of my judgment and conscience, and in 
a case, in which the decision of which the King, the 
Queen, and the people of England, are materially 
interested. Having done so, I fear neither obloquy, 
nor misrepresentation. I certainly should not have 
wished , to have brought matters to so precipitate a 
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conclusion, but it is her Majesty's decision, and not 
mine. I am conscious that I have performed my 
duty towards her with every possible degree of feeling 
and delicacy. I have been obliged to make use of 
your brother's hand, as I write with pain and difficulty, 
and the Queen has refused to give any, even the shortest 
delay. I have the honour to be. Sir, 
With great regard, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Hutchinson. 

The proposals contained in this letter were simply 
in the eyes of the Queen a series of insults, and she 
instructed Brougham curtly to intimate that she 
would not consider them. 

Henry Brougham to Lord Hutchinson 

Five o'clock, June 4, 1820. 
Mr. Brougham is commanded by the Queen to 
acknowledge the receipt of Lord Hutchinson's letter, 
and to inform his Lordship, that it is quite impossible 
for her Majesty to listen to such a proposition. 

After causing the reply to be sent, the Queen, 
regarding the incident as closed, immediately left 
St. Omer for Calais ; but scarcely had she gone when 
Lord Hutchinson wrote to Brougham a letter, which 
the lawyer sent by courier to her Majesty. 

Lord Hutchinson to Henry Brougham 

My dear Sir ^'^- O^er, five o'clock, June 4, 1820. 

I should wish that you would, enter into a more 
detailed explanation ; but, to show you my anxious 
and sincere wish for an accommodation, I am willing 
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to send a courier to England to ask for further in- 
structions, provided her Majesty will communicate 
to you, whether any part of the proposition which 
I have made, would be acceptable to her ; and, if 
there is anything she may wish to offer to the English 
Government, on her part, I am willing to make myself 
the medium through which it may pass^^ 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

Hutchinson. 

Henry Brougham to the Queen 

St. Omer, seven o'clock [June \, 1820]. 

Mr. Brougham presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and encloses the letter which he received 
from Lord Hutchinson the moment after your Majesty 
left St. Omer. Mr. Brougham once more most 
earnestly implores your Majesty to refrain from 
rushing into certain trouble and possible danger ; 
or, at least, to delay taking the step, till Lord Hutchin- 
son shall have received fresh instructions. If your 
Majesty wiU authorise Mr. Brougham to make a 
proposition like the one in the other letter, all may 
yet be well ; but your Majesty will put an end to 
any kind of accommodation by landing in England. 

Brougham was very desirous that the Queen should 
not close the door upon the negotiations, and he 
despatched after her yet another letter, which, how- 
ever, only reached her on board the packet. 



Henry Brougham to the Queen 

Madam, St. Omer, June 4, 1820. 

I entreat your Majesty once more to reflect 
calmly and impartially on the step about to be taken, 
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and to permit me to repeat my deliberate opinion. 
I do not advise your Majesty to entertain the pro- 
position that has been made ; but, if another pro- 
position were made instead of it, I should earnestly 
urge your Majesty to accept it, namely, that the an- 
nuity should be granted without any renunciation 
of rank, or title and rights, and with a pledge on the 
part of the Government that your Majesty should 
be acknowledged and received abroad by all the diplo- 
matic agents of the country according to your rank 
and station, but that your Majesty should not go to 
England. 

The reason why I should give this advice is, that 
I can see no real good to your Majesty in such an ex- 
pedition if your Majesty can obtain without going 
all that it is possible to wish. I give this advice most 
sincerely, convinced that it is calculated to save your 
Majesty an infinite deal of pain and anxiety, and also 
because I am sure it is for the interest of the country. 
SuflFer me. Madam, to add that there are some persons 
whose advice is of a different cast, and who will be 
found very feeble allies in the hour of difficulty. 

I do not know that I have a right to proceed further, 
but a strong sense of duty impels me. If your Majesty 
shall determine to go to England before any new 
offer can be made, I earnestly implore your Majesty 
to proceed in the most private and secret manner 
possible. It may be very well for a candidate at 
an election to be drawn into towns by the populace, 
and they will mean nothing but good in showing 
this attention to your Majesty; but a Queen of 
England may well dispense with such marks of popular 
favour ; and my duty to your Majesty binds me to 
say very plainly that I shall consider every such exhi- 
bition as both hurtful to your Majesty's real dignity 
and full of danger in its probable consequences. 
I know your Majesty's good sense too well not 
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to be convinced that yon will pardon me for thus 
once more urging what I had before in conversation 
stated, and I have the honour to be, 

H. Brougham. 

If the terms mentioned in Brougham's last letter 
had been proposed by the Government on the ac- 
cession of George IV., these might, but for the omis- 
sion of her name in the Liturgy, have been accepted 
by the Queen ; but she would now listen to no pro- 
posals, since it was clear that this omission would not in 
the future, at least voluntarily, be rectified. Nothing 
but the insertion of her name in the Liturgy would have 
induced her to reconsider her decision. " My mind 
is made up," she said, after reading the letter. " I 
shall go." On June 5, having taken farewell of Pergami 
and most of her Italian attendants,* she sailed, since 
Lord MelviUe had declined to send a frigate for her, 
in the Prince Leopold packet for Dover. 

Of Brougham the Queen was always distrustful. 
" If my head is on Temple Bar," she said one day to 
Denman, who had larged her to return, " it will 
be his doing." Brougham's conduct certainly laid 

• Pergami returned to Pesaro, where he purchased a house. He 
went every day to the Villa Caprile, to superintend the alterations 
and additions that were being carried out there by her Majesty's 
orders. He bought property at San Marino belonging to his wife's 
relations, the Bellucci, and in right of that possession became 
Chevalier di San Marino. 

" The papers mention that Bergami, the courier, whose name was 
so prominent in Queen Caroline's trial, and who, it appears, had 
acquired the title of Marquis, died lately of an apoplectic fit in a 
public house at Fossombroni, in the delegation of Urbino." — ^Raikes's 
"Diary," ir. 140; April 5, 1841. 
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him open to grave suspicion of disloyalty to his client, 
and her Majesty was not the only person to entertain 
this feeling. In England there was an idea that 
Brougham had sold the Queen, and Croker gave 
credence to the report that the lawyer offered not 
to assume the office of her Majesty's Attorney-General 
if the Government would give him a patent of pre- 
cedence, and that only when this offer was refused 
did he have himself sworn in (on April 20), when, 
by taking up this appointment he secured, to quote 
Croker, " instant rank in his profession, such as silk 
gown, precedence, &c., &c., in spite of King, Chan- 
cellor, and all the world ; besides its importance in 
the public eye." " People at Brooks's," Croker 
further recorded in his Diary, June 6, 1 820, " said that 
Brougham had acted most basely by her. I can hardly 
believe it ; but, at all events, if he finds that her 
arrival here succeeds, he will back out and rejoin 
her." It certainly looked then as if Brougham was 
playing for his own hand, to curry favour with the 
King and Government by endeavouring to keep 
his client out of the country ; and, indeed, there can 
be no doubt that he prejudiced her case very seriously 
when, in June 18 19, without instructions and without 
consulting her, he made a suggestion to the Ministry 
that she should stay abroad, on condition that the 
allowance of ;^3S,ooo a year should be made an an- 
nuity for life. Such a proposal was indefensible, or at 
any rate so appeared, since, as it came from the Prin- 
cess's principal legal adviser, it might be, and indeed 
by many was, considered tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of her Royal Highness's guilt, or at least of a 
want of confidence in her defence. To make matters 
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worse, Brougham did not communicate to the Prin- 
cess the fact that he had made this overture. And 
yet there is no reason to assume that Brougham was 
guilty of treachery. Doubtless he thought he was 
doing his best for his client in endeavouring to settle 
the matter out of court, since at this time he had not 
the slightest doubt that she was guilty of the charges 
which, unless some arrangement was made, would 
most certainly sooner or later be brought against 
her. 



CHAPTER XVI 

"THE GREEN BAG" 
June — August 1820 

The Queen arrives at Dover — Triumphal procession to London — 
The guest of Alderman Wood, at No. 77, South Audley Street 
— Removes to Lady Anne Hamilton's, No. 22, Portman Street — 
Great enthusiasm of the people — ^Addresses from the City of 
London and other corporations — The Government's unfairness 
in prejudging her case — The King's delight that now steps for 
divorce would be taken — ^The Ministers' reluctance — Their 
mistake in assuming that she would not come — A message from 
the King to Parliament — " The Green Bag " — ^The Government's 
action criticised — " An unsuccessful menace and an unaccepted 
bribe " — A message from the Queen — A secret Committee 
appointed in the House of Lords — Letters to the Queen from 
William Cobbett — A Conference held to try to settle the Queen's 
business — It proves abortive — ^The King refuses to insert his 
Consort's name to the Liturgy — ^Wilberforce carries a resolution 
to ask her Majesty to accept the terms offered by the Govern- 
ment — ^The Queen declines to accede to this proposal — Her 
Majesty demands to be heard by Counsel in the House of Lords 
— " The Green Bag " opened — The Secret Committee's Report 
— ^The preamble of the Bill of Pains and Penalties — The Queen's 
letter to the King — Conflict of opinion as to the probable issue 
of the case — ^Attack on the Italian witnesses — ^The Queen the 
only subject of conversation. 

THE Queen arrived shortly after noon on June 6 
at Dover, vs^here the commander of the garri- 
son, not having received instructions to the 
contrary, ordered a royal salute to be fired. After 
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a short rest, her Majesty set out for Canterbury, 
and there received an Address from the Corporation. 
She stayed overnight at the Fountain Hotel in 
the cathedral city, and the next morning took the 
road for London, driving in an open carriage, with 
Alderman Wood by her side and Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton opposite her. William Austin and the members 
of the suite followed in other carriages. In the 
metropolis, no residence having been placed at her 
disposal by the Government, her Majesty JDecame 
the guest of Wood, at his house, No. ']'], South 
Audley Street, Mayfair. 

The Queen's progress from Dover to London 
was a triumphal procession, and her popularity 
with the people was soon made evident. A great 
crowd besieged Wood's house and cheered her day 
and night, continuing its attentions when her 
Majesty went to stay with Lady Anne Hamilton at 
No. 22, Portman Street, Portman Square. The mob 
demanded that there should be general illumina- 
tions for three days in honour of her arrival, and 
it broke the windows of those houses that did not 
comply with the order. Lord Sidmouth's windows 
were broken, and the Duke of Wellington was stoned 
as he drove in his carriage through the streets. Meet- 
ings were everywhere held to protest against the 
persecution directed against the royal lady, who was 
the recipient of Addresses from the City of London 
and numerous Corporations throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. So contagious was the 
enthusiasm that it seemed as if the soldiers could not 
be relied upon, even the Guards showing signs of 
insubordination ; as Luttrell put it wittily : " The 
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extinguisher is taking fire." Tremendous onslaughts, 
in the form of lampoons, were made upon the King 
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by the redoubtable " Peter Pindar " and his numerous 
imitators ; and young Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
then an undergraduate at Cambridge, broke out into 
11— 9 
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a song of welcome, that had nothing but youthful 
enthusiasm to excuse it : 

Though tyrant hatred still denies 

Each right that fits thy station, 
To thee a people's love supplies 

A noble coronation ; 

A coronation all unknown 

To Europe's royal vermin : 
For England's heart shall be thy throne, 

And purity thine ermine ; 

Thy Proclamation our applause. 

Applause denied to some ; 
Thy Crown our love ; thy shield our laws. 

Thank Heaven, our Queen is come. 

The Government was largely responsible for this 
attitude of the people, which was in the main a protest 
against the Ministers' inexcusable action in having 
declared, before trial, its conviction of the Queen's 
guilt. How else, the man in the street asked, was 
the omission of her name from the Liturgy to be 
explained ? All the Englishman's love of fair play 
rose in revolt at the thought of a woman being branded 
as guilty without the concurrence of a properly- 
constituted tribunal. " The Milan Commission " 
had revived the feelings of indignation that had been 
aroused by the earlier secret investigation. The 
refusal of the Government to send a royal yacht to 
Calais to bring over her Majesty, or on her arrival 
in this country to provide her with a royal residence, 
or even a private house, gave a further appearance of 
persecution. Above all, and widely influencing the 
general public, was the knowledge that George IV.'s 
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conduct had been, and still was, such that, had he 
not been the Sovereign, he could have found no one 
to champion his cause. " The strength of the Queen's 
case," said Brougham, "lay in the general demurrer 
which all men, both in and out of Parliament, made, 
viz., admit everything to be true which is alleged 
against the Queen, yet, after the treatment she had 
received ever since she first came to England, her 
husband had no right to the relief prayed by him, 
or the punishment sought against her." 

It is believed that the King had felt sure that 
striking out the name of his Consort from the Liturgy 
would almost certainly result in her returning to de- 
mand reparation, and now that his prognostication had 
come true, and she was in England, and would have to 
stand her trial, he was jubilant. He had outwitted his 
Government, and had attained his object. He had no 
doubt as to her guilt, and was convinced that at last 
the freedom, which for years he had been striving to 
secure, was within sight. Very different was the 
state of mind of the Ministers, who had been con- 
vinced that her Majesty would never return. " Our 
Queen threatens approach to England ; but, if she 
can venture, she is the most courageous lady I ever 
heard of," Lord Eldon wrote to his daughter, 
April 26, 1820; and so late as May 29, in a 
letter to the same correspondent he reiterated his 
opinion. " The town here is employed in no- 
thing but speculation whether her Majesty will or 
will not come," he remarked. " Great bets are 
laid about it. Some people have taken fifty guineas, 
undertaking in lieu of them to pay a guinea a day 
till she comes, so sure are these that she will come 
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within fifty days : others again are taking less than 
fifty guineas, undertaking to pay a guinea a day till 
she comes, so sure are they that she will not come. 
Others assert that they know she will come, and that 
she will find her way into Westminster Abbey and 
Westminster Hall on the Coronation, in spite of 
all opposition. I maintain my old opinion that she 
will not come, unless she is insane." Nor was Eldon 
alone in his belief that the Queen would remain 
abroad. " Our fault," the Duke of Wellington said 
later to Plumer Ward, " was in not believing she would 
leave Italy, and our unwillingness to look the thing 
in the face." So convinced was the Government, 
that it made no preparations : it not only did not 
cause to be examined the servants friendly to the 
Queen, but it did not enquire into the value of the 
evidence given by the witnesses before " The Milan 
Commission." Until she arrived in France, the 
evidence was not even ordered to be copied ! 

The Queen's return, therefore, struck consternation 
into the hearts of the Ministers. It was, however, 
impossible for them to retreat from the position they 
had taken up, or from the pledge they had given to 
the King, that in the event of the return of his Consort 
they would take steps to endeavour to obtain for him 
a divorce. However disagreeable it was for them to 
realise it, it was clear that the challenge they had 
issued had been accepted, and that the decks must 
be cleared for the action they would so gladly have 
evaded, had any avenue of escape been open. The 
first step taken was to announce the postponement 
of the Coronation, which had been fixed for August I. 
Then, on June 6, the day the Queen landed at Dover, 
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Lord Liverpool in the House of Lords, and Lord 
Castlereagh in the House of Commons, presented a 
Message from the King, together with papers re- 
lating to the conduct of the Queen since her depar- 
ture. These papers were enclosed in green bags 
used at the time for conveying legal documents : 
it is worthy of note that so great was the prejudice 
aroused by this matter that hereafter lawyers used 
bags of a different colour. 

A Message from the King 

The King thinks it necessary, in consequence of 
the arrival of the Queen, to communicate to the House 
of. Lords certain papers, respecting the conduct of 
her Majesty since her departure from this kingdom ; 
which he recommends to the immediate and serious 
attention of this House. The King has felt the most 
anxious desire to avert the necessity of disclosures 
and discussions which must be as painful to his people 
as they can be to himself ; but the step now taken by 
the Queen leaves him no alternative. 

The King has the fullest confidence that, in con- 
sequence of this communication, the House of Lords 
will adopt that course of proceeding which the justice 
of the case, and the honour and dignity of his Majesty's 
crown, may require. George R. 

In the House of Lords the proceedings were purely 
formal, Lord Liverpool merely stating that he would 
invite consideration of the Message on the next day. 
In the House of Commons, however, after the 
Message had been presented by Lord Castlereagh, 
an animated debate took place, during which Bennet, 
Creevey, Lord Archibald Hamilton, Sir Robert Wilson, 
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Denman, and Brougham criticised the action of the 
Government. Bennet, who opened the debate, spoke 
effectively, and, indeed, voiced the opinion of many 
both in the House and outside, when he said he could 
not credit the statement that " a British Ministry, 
without the authority and consent of Parliament, 
has dared to call upon the Queen of Great Britain to 
divest herself of the title she holds by the same right 
as the King himself holds his title, for a bribe of 
^50,000 a year — a bribe to be given to a person 
against whom, if the statements circulated against her 
are true, is not only unworthy of being the Queen 
of England, but of being allowed to place her foot 
upon its shores." " There are no words," he added, 
" strong enough to convey an adequate impression 
of such a proposition." " We are now," said Creevey, 
" to have a prosecution founded on the result of an 
unsuccessful menace and an unaccepted bribe." The 
blows were shrewdly delivered, and the reputation of 
the Ministry suffered in consequence. All that Lord 
Castlereagh could do was to plead expediency. The 
debate was continued the next day, when Brougham 
brought down 

A Message from the Queen 

The Queen thinks it necessary to inform the House of 
Commons, that she has been induced to return to Eng- 
land, in consequence of the measures pursued against 
her honour and her peace for some time by secret 
Agents abroad, and lately sanctioned by the conduct 
of the Government at home. In adopting this course 
her Majesty has had no other purpose whatsoever, 
but the defence of her character, and the maintenance 
of those just rights, which have devolved upon her 
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by the death of that revered Monarch, in whose 
high honour and unshaken affection she has always 
found her surest support. 

Upon her arrival, the Queen is surprised to find 
that a Message has been sent down to Parliament, 
requiring its attention to written documents ; and 
she learns, with stiU greater astonishment, that there 
is an intention of proposing that these should be 
referred to a Secret Committee. It is this day fourteen 
years since the first charges were brought forward 
against her Majesty. Then, and upon every occasion 
during that long period, she has shown the utmost 
readiness to meet her accusers, and to court the fullest 
inquiry into her conduct. She now also desires an 
open investigation, in which she may see both the 
charges and the witnesses against her : a privilege not 
denied to the meanest subject of the realm. In the 
face of the Sovereign, the Parliament, and the Country, 
she solemnly protests against the formation of a Secret 
Tribunal to examine documents privately prepared by 
her adversaries, as a proceeding unknown to the law of 
the land, and a flagrant violation of all the principles 
of justice. She relies with full confidence upon the 
integrity of the House of Commons for defeating 
the only attempt she has any reason to fear. 

The Queen cannot forbear to add, that even before 
any proceedings were resolved upon, she had been 
treated in a manner too well calculated to prejudge 
her case. The omission of her name in the Liturgy 
— ^the withholding the means of conveyance usually 
afforded to all branches of the Royal Family — the 
refusal even of an answer to her application for a 
place of residence in the Royal Mansions, and the 
studied slights both of English Ministers abroad, 
and of the Agents of all Foreign Powers over whom 
the English Government has any influence, must be 
viewed as measures designed to prejudice the world 
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against her, and could only have been justified by- 
trial and conviction. 

To follow in detail the debates in both Houses is 
unnecessary. In the Lords the appointment of a 
Secret Committee * was, in spite of the opposition 
of Lords Lansdowne and Holland, agreed to on 
June 8, but in the Commons the matter was not 
so easily settled. The Government was now aware 
that its proceedings were far from popular, and it 
was anxious, if it could possibly be arranged, that 
even now, at the eleventh hour, some compromise 
should be effected. Many of her Majesty's supporters 
thought that it would be most inadvisable that the 
matters should be left unsettled, and, conceiving 
the strength of her position, begged her not to yield 
any point at all. In this spirit William Cobbett, 
who had an immense following in the country, ven- 
tured to address her. 

William Cobbett to the Queen 

June 8, 1820. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands, whose hearts 
beat with anxiety for the Queen, and who think with 
the greatest alarm of the numerous arts which are 
and will be employed against her, implore her to beware 
of insidious and perfidious advice. The public have 
beheld with admiration the message of her Majesty 

* The Members of the Secret Committee were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Donough- 
more, Earl Beauchamp, Viscount Sidmouth, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Ellenborough, and the Earl of Lauderdale. 
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to the House of Commons ; but they see and fear 
the danger of her Majesty being artfully led into some 
new negociation, which may end in a compromise 
fatal to her. Her enemies are powerful, active, 
vigilant and implacable. They fear to meet her 
openly. But if they can once prevail upon her to 
give up her rights, they know that the people will look 
upon such a compromise as a proof that there is some 
truth in the accusations against her, and then her 
enemies, knowing that her Majesty will have lost 
the friendship of the people, will have no scruple to 
treat her with every mark of indignity. The debate 
in the House of Commons convinces the Public that, 
if her Majesty persevere in her high and noble tone 
of defiance, her enemies will yield to her just claims, 
and will permit her to enjoy the state and place that 
belongs to her exalted rank. The adjournment was 
contrived for the purpose of gaining time to effect 
by craft}' and perfidious advice that which could not 
otherwise be effected. Her Majesty is, therefore, 
implored to listen to no advice other than that which 
would lead her to demand all her rights as Queen, 
or a full and open investigation.* 

William Cobbett to the Queen 

London, June lo, 1820. 

The humble individual, who hopes that the goodness 
of his motives will apologize for his addressing this 
paper to the Queen, most deeply regrets that her 
Majesty cannot be truly and fully informed of the 
sentiments of the people respecting her Majesty's 
case. He ventures to assure her Majesty that it is 

• The letters from Cobbett to the Queen, printed in this work, 
are taken from the copies in Cobbett's handwriting in the possession 
of his grandsons, Sir William Cobbett and Mr. Richard Cobbett, 
by whose courteous permission they are here inserted. 
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the universal hope, that she will not suffer herself 
to be induced to accept of any corn-promise ; but, that 
she will insist on the full enjoyment of all her rights ; 
that being the only thing which can completely put 
to silence the calumnious aspersions of her indefatig- 
able and implacable enemies. He beseeches her 
Majesty to bear in mind, that though those enemies 
have been, thus far, bafHed, and discomfited, dis- 
appointment may tend to teach them dissimulation 
as well as to sharpen their malignity ; and that what 
they cannot effect by force, they may endeavour to 
effect by craft ; what they cannot obtain by menaces, 
they may endeavour to obtain by blandishments ; 
what they have not been able to extort from her fears, 
they may endeavour to steal from her magnanimity. 
If her Majesty should have advice offered her, he 
implores her to consider, what may be the possible 
ultimate objects of those who offer that advice, and 
to reflect, that it may be possible for them not wholly 
to overlook, on so important an occasion, their own 
interests and the gratification of their own ambition. 
Her Majesty knows, perhaps, little of what is passing 
amongst the public. Already are the windows of 
the shops exhibiting her Majesty's person, attired 
in Royal Robes, with a Crown on her head and a 
sceptre in her hand. And, the person, who humbly 
submits this paper to her Majesty, assures her, that 
the united soul of this loyal and just nation is poured 
out in prayer, that she will not yield, either to threats 
or intreaties, any portion, or particle, of her rights 
as Queen of this kingdom. This prayer is founded 
on a sense of national honour ; on a sense of what is 
due to the women of this kingdom ; and, above all, 
on a most anxious desire, that her Majesty should 
not do anything that might leave even her bitterest 
enemy the smallest ground for sustaining a supposition 
unfavourable to her Majesty's innocence. The writer 
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begs leave humbly to add, that he hopes, that her 
Majesty will reflect, that, though she yield only in 
the smallest degree, there is no form of words that can 
possibly be used in so doing, that will prevent her 
enemies from afterwards ascribing her condescension 
to a motive, the very thought of which would give 
her Majesty pain to the end of her days. 

Wm. Cobbett. 



William Cobbett to the Queen 

June 12, 1820. 

The following representation is, with the greatest 
deference and humility, submitted for the considera- 
tion of her Majesty the Queen. 

It appears probable, that her Majesty's Ministers 
will persevere in refusing her Majesty the possession 
and enjoyment of her rights as Queen of this king- 
dom ; and that an open investigation wiU, in the end, 
take place. 

In this case it must be manifest, that the Alien Act 
as it now stands, must have a very dangerous effect 
with regard to the cause of her Majesty. That Act 
invests his Majesty's Ministers with the absolute 
power of sending, at their mere will and pleasure. Aliens 
out of the kingdom. Of course it invests them with 
a similar power of preventing Aliens from entering; 
because, they can order Aliens to be stopped at the 
sea ports, and to be sent back without being permitted 
even to land ; which was, in fact, done in the case 
of the Countess de Montholon. 

Whether his Majesty's Ministers would have a 
disposition to use this great and fearful power in 
such manner as to deprive her Majesty of any testi- 
mony that might be material to her Majesty's justi- 
fication is a point which it becomes an humble in- 
dividual to leave to her Majesty's superior judgment ; 
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but, when the writer of this paper reflects on her 
Majesty's long absence from England together with 
the many weighty matters, which must, at this time, 
engage her Majesty's attention, he hopes he shall not 
be deemed presumptuous if he supposes it possible 
that her Majesty may have overlooked the fact of 
the existence of this Act of Parliament ; and the same 
hope accompanies him while he begs leave further 
to state, that the Act is about to expire, and to be 
renewed and continued in force ; that a bill is now 
before Parliament for that purpose ; that if this bill 
become an Act, it cannot be repealed, altered, or 
amended, during the present session of Parliament ; 
and that another session may not take place, until 
after the investigation shall have been brought to 
a conclusion. 

A representation to the Parliament by her Majesty 
would, doubtless, obtain a security against danger 
from this source, either by causing the Act to be 
suspended, during the investigation, or by a clause 
in the Act empowering her Majesty to give, for a 
certain limited time, passports and certificates of 
residence to such Aliens as her Majesty might deem 
it expedient to cause to come to and to remain in 
the kingdom ; and it is, with all humility, suggested, 
that a representation in the name of her Majesty 
would be more likely to be attended with success, 
than any statement or reasoning made, however ably, 
by Members of the House. 

William Cobbett to the Queen 

London, June 15, 1820. 
How great soever the fears of an humble individual 
to expose himself to the risk of being thought ob- 
trusive and of incurring the displeasure of her Majesty 
the Queen, those fears are overcome by that sense of 
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duty, which imperatively calls on him to give her 
Majesty intimation of danger, which intimation 
he thinks it probable that her Majesty may receive 
from no other quarter ; and he, therefore, relying 
on the gracious condescension and indulgence of 
her Majesty, will proceed humbly to oflEer her Majesty 
that intimation. 

The enemies of her Majesty now see that they over- 
rated their powers of deception and delusion. They 
see that public opinion in her Majesty's favour is 
too strong to be safely set at defiance. It would 
seem, therefore, to be their design to procure delay ; 
to procrastinate ; to keep things in a concealed and 
equivocal state ; and, by these means, to weary the 
public mind and divert the public attention. Those 
enemies, whatever may be their other deficiencies, 
are by no means deficient in craft. They well know, 
that, if they can sus-pend the question for a time, 
until the fever of public spirit shall have abated, 
they shall, in great part at least, succeed in depriving 
her Majesty of her best, and, indeed, her only efficient, 
support against their machinations. 

There are many men, who, in the present state of 
things, woidd be ashamed to take, openly, part against 
her Majesty, but would, nevertheless, very gladly 
be thought, by certain persons, to be ready, if neces- 
sary, to take such part. This description of men is 
very numerous ; and they are, of course, extremely 
averse from any thing like bringing the matter to 
issue at the present moment, and will do every thing 
in their power to put oflE a decision of the question, 
which they will endeavour to reserve for a distant 
day, when they will be able to aid the enemies of her 
Majesty without exposing themselves to public odium. 

Therefore, in the judgment of him who humbly 
submits this paper to her Majesty, it clearly appears, 
that the cause of her Majesty must of necessity suffer 
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from procrastination ; and that that procrastination 
should be put an end to by steps as decisive and as 
prompt as those which have, to her immortal honour, 
recently marked the conduct of her Majesty. 

The writer throws himself on her Majesty's gracious 
indulgence, while he, with all possible diffidence, 
ventures even to offer an opinion as to what those 
steps ought to be ; but he humbly hopes that his 
motives will plead with her Majesty in his behalf, 
while he begs -leave to observe that, it appears to him, 
that, unless a decision be come to on Friday, her 
Majesty, strong in her own innocence, and viewing 
all threats and accusations with silent indignation, 
ought to make, a complaint to the House of Commons, 
simply informing the House ; that Her Majesty finds, 
with surprize, that no preparations are making for 
her coronation ; and that she relies on the House to 
take, in this case, such steps as justice to her Majesty 
and as the honour and dignity of his Majesty's Crown 
may, in the judgment of the House, appear to demand. 

This would, it is humbly presumed, put an end 
to all procrastination ; bring the question to issue at 
once ; eventually secure to her Majesty the full 
enjoyment of all her rights ; and produce universal 
satisfaction and gratitude amongst his Majesty's 
dutiful and affectionate subjects. 

It need not be observed to a person of her Majesty's 
extensive knowledge and profound penetration, that, 
to attempt to withhold obvious, notorious, and estab- 
lished rights upon the bare assertion that there exist 
grounds of charge against the party to whom those 
rights belong, is something too offensive to all ideas 
of law and justice to be tolerated, for a moment, in 
any civilized community ; but, if it could be supposed 
possible for such an attempt to be made, its award 
would unquestionably be, universal reprobation and 
abhorrence. Wm. Cobbett. 
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In spite of Cobbett's advice, in spite of Wood's 
declaration, " If the Queen leaves the country she 
confesses guilt, she will be hooted by the people to 
the shore, and I, for one, will not vote her a farthing 
of public money," her Majesty accepted the advice 
of her counsel, and consented to a conference, in 
which the King was represented by the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, and herself by 
Brougham and Denman. Meeting for the first time 
on June 14, this conference broke up five days later, it 
being impossible to agree upon the question of in- 
serting the Queen's name in the Liturgy. The Queen 
insisted on this point being conceded, while nothing 
would induce the King to yield it. " You might as 
easily move Carlton House," said Lord Castlereagh 
to Brougham. 

William Cobbett to the Queen 

London, June 20, 1820. 

The humble individual, who, with the greatest 
submission, begs leave again to address her Majesty 
the Queen, has had much experience in matters 
affecting the public mind ; but he has never known 
that mind to receive so violent a shock as that which 
has this day been given to it by the publication of 
the documents relating to the negociation between 
the delegates of the king's Ministers and the Legal 
Advisers of her Majesty. 

The feelings of respect, which the writer entertains 
towards her Majesty, would restrain him, even if he 
had the power, from describing minutely the effect 
of that publication ; but he cannot refrain from stating 
that the promulgation of the documents has fully 
answered the most sanguine hopes and expectations 
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that her Majesty's enemies can possibly have enter- 
tained ; and, as he deems it more honourable to 
be thought wanting in good manners than destitute 
of feeling, he ventures to assure her Majesty, that the 
offer made in her Majesty's name to quit the country 
has filled the women's eyes with tears and the men's 
hearts with a feeling which never before existed in 
them with regard to her Majesty. 

He implores her Majesty to be convinced, that no 
terms, no conditions, no qualifications, can, in the public 
opinion, remove the impression, which consenting to 
abandon the country must necessarily make ; and, 
emboldened by his zeal in her Majesty's cause, he 
ventures, even at the risk of incurring her displeasure, 
to express his anxious hope, that nothing will induce 
her Majesty to adopt, on any terms, a course, the fatal 
consequences of which he can clearly foresee but has 
not the heart to describe. Wm. Cobbett. 

The Government, which had hoped that a way out 
of the difficulty might be found by the conference, 
was now in an awkward position. The House of 
Lords, it is true, had agreed to go into Committee, 
but it could not well do this until it knew what steps 
the Commons would take, and, as Greville put it, 
it cut a most ridiculous figure by being obliged to 
put off the investigation by repeated adjournments. 
The Government realised that, if it proceeded further, 
whatever the result might be, the dignity of the Crown 
might be seriously impaired, and, in the hope of avert- 
ing this disaster, it still offered her Majesty, if she 
would leave the country, ^50,000 a year for life, a 
frigate for travelling, and abroad the honours due 
to the Queen of England. It was further urged from 
the Treasury Bench, in a debate on June 19 upon the 
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King's refusal to insert his Consort's name in the 
Liturgy, that too much stress was being placed upon 
this point, since it might be taken that the Queen, 
though not mentioned by name, was included in 
the general prayers for the Royal Family. " If her 
Majesty is included in any prayer," retorted Den- 
man, " it is in the prayer for all who are desolate and 
oppressed." 

It seemed as if the Government might yet have 
a chance of extrication from its embarrassment, for 
on June 22 William Wilberforce carried in the House 
of Commons, by 391 to 124 votes, an Address praying 
her Majesty to stop the investigation by accepting 
the terms offered, and begging her, under the assur- 
ance of the protection of the House of Commons, 
to yield the point of the insertion of her name in the 
Liturgy. 

That Cobbett voiced the popular sentiment was 
made clear when on June 24 Wilberforce in person 
presented the Address to the Queen. He was hooted 
and hissed as he proceeded on his way, and greeted 
with cries of " Dr. Cantwell " : indeed, so threatening 
was the attitude of the crowd that, to ensure his 
safety on the homeward journey. Brougham rode with 
him. The Queen decided, without any hesitation, to 
refuse the prayer of the Commons, and, on the next 
day, Brougham read to the House her Majesty's 
reply. 

William Cobbett to the Queen 

London, June 23, 1820. 
The writer of this paper begs leave most humbly 
to state to her Majesty, the Queen : 
That the understood determination of her Majesty 

II — 10 
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not to go out of the kingdom has produced a return of 
that public feeling which was, for a moment, banished 
by the report of her Majesty's intended departure ; — 
that the object of Mr. Wilberforce's motion is clearly 
seen through by the public, who have no doubt, 
that it is intended to effect by supplication that which 
it is perceived cannot be effected by threats ; — ^that 
it is the opinion of the writer of this paper, that the 
Address, moved by Mr. Wilberforce, is intended to 
place her Majesty in this dilemma, namely, to give up to 
the Ministers, or, to incur the ill-will of the Commons 
by rejecting their advice ; and that, therefore, much 
will depend on the Answer, which her Majesty shall 
be pleased to give to that Address. 

Her Majesty has too much sagacity not to perceive 
le fiege (the snare). It is plain, that, if the advice 
in this Address should be followed, another Address 
will soon find its way to her Majesty from the same, 
or from a similar, source, if any similar source be 
to be found in the world ; and that, thus, if her 
Majesty give way now, Address after Address will 
follow, 'tiU her Majesty be addressed out of all her 
rights, and, finally, out of England. 

To prevent a result so injurious to her Majesty 
and so afflicting to his Majesty's loyal subjects, the 
writer of this paper presumes humbly to express an 
opinion, that the Answer to this Address should 
explicitly reject the advice contained in the Address ; 
should do this in a manner calculated to flatter, 
rather than wound, the pride of the House ; and should 
contain (incidentally) an expression of her Majesty's 
determination to remain at home — that word so sweet 
to English ears, and so electrifying if it were to come 
from the pen of her Majesty. 

An Answer of this description would, it is believed, 
put a stop to the efforts of Mr. Wilberforce. The 
writer of this paper, relying on her Majesty's great 
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goodness and indulgence, has enclosed a paper con- 
taining what he thinks would be a suitable Answer, 
which, with the greatest diffidence, he humbly sub- 
mits to her Majesty's superior judgment. 

If her Majesty thought proper to yield, upon this 
occasion, to any feeling other than that of her benig- 
nity, her Majesty would have a fair opportunity of 
observing upon the singularity of the circumstance, 
that, though her Majesty has lately become Queen, 
and has also lately arrived from abroad, and has still 
more recently sent a Message to the House, her Majesty 
has never heard from the House, until it thought 
proper to wait upon her with an humble Address 
advising her to surrender a fart of her rights. 

The other course, may, however, be the best ; 
though the writer of this paper ought not to disguise 
from her Majesty, that it is his decided opinion, that 
her Majesty wiU gain nothing by her being advised 
to appear to do anything out of complaisance to the 
Parliament. Wm. Cobbett. 

[Enclosure] 

Proposed Answer 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

Accept my most cordial thanks for this loyal, 
dutiful and affectionate Address. 

If, as to points immediately, peculiarly and ex- 
clusively affecting my own personal feelings, and 
dependent on a sense of female honour, I decline 
to avail myself of advice suggested by your kind 
solicitude for my comfort and tranquillity, be assured, 
that I retain a firm and unalterable reliance on your 
integrity and wisdom. 

In the many and deep sorrows and afflictions, 
with which it has pleased Providence to visit me, 
I have derived unspeakable consolation from the warm 
and constant attachment of this loyal, just and gener- 
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ous people, of whom you are the faithful Representa- 
tives, and to cherish and live at home with whom 
will be the chief happiness of the remainder of my 
days. 

I am bound to receive with gratitude any attempt 
on the part of the House of Commons to interpose 
its high mediation for the purpose of healing those 
unhappy differences in the Royal Family, which no 
person has so much reason to deplore as myself. And 
with perfect truth I can declare, that an entire recon- 
cilement of those differences, effected by the autho- 
rity of Parliament, are principles consistent with 
the honour and dignity of all the parties, is still the 
object dearest to my heart. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my deep sense of 
the affectionate language of these resolutions ; it 
shows the House of Commons to be the faithful 
representatives of that generous people, to whom I 
owe a debt of gratitude that can never be repaid. 

I am sensible, too, that I expose myself to the risk 
of displeasing those who may soon be the judges of 
my conduct, but I trust to their candour and their 
sense of honour, confident that they will enter into 
the feelings which alone influence my determination. 

It would ill become me to question the power of 
Parliament, or the mode in which it may at any time 
be exercised ; but however strongly I may feel the 
necessity of submitting to its authority, the question 
whether I will make myself a party to any measure 
proposed, must be decided by my own feelings and 
conscience, and by them alone. As a subject of 
the State, I shall bow with deference — if possible, 
without a murmur — to every act of the sovereign 
authority ; but as an accused and injured Queen, 
I owe it to the King, myself, and all my fellow-subjects, 
not to consent to the sacrifice of any essential privilege 
or withdraw any appeal to those principles of public 
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justice, which are alike the safeguard of the highest 
and the humblest individual. 

It stiU seemed doubtful what course the Govern- 
ment would pursue, so well known was it that they 
feared to move further in the matter. " Public 
opinion," Greville wrote on June 23, " seems very 
equally divided as to the probability or implied wish 
of the House of Commons, and even if the Queen 
refuses to consent to the omission of her name in 
the Liturgy it seems doubtful whether the Green 
Bag will ever be opened, so strong is the repugnance 
of the House of Commons to enter upon such an 
investigation." 

William Cobbett to the Queen 

June 25, 1820. 

The writer of this paper begs leave most humbly 
to state to her Majesty, the Queen : 

That her Majesty's Answer to the Resolution of 
the House of Commons has given great satisfaction 
to the public, in as far as it contains a rejection of 
the advice of the House ; that, however, great anxiety 
stUl prevails on the subject of her Majesty's possible 
intentions as to going abroad ; that the public are 
all alive wpon this great foint ; that it is of the utmost 
importance that no doubt should longer exist on the 
subject ; that all such doubt would, at once, be re- 
moved by an expression of her Majesty, on the first 
frofer occasion, that her Majesty has resolved not to 
go abroad. 

The writer of this paper thinks it right, that her 
Majesty should be informed, that her strength and 
safety lie in the Public opinion; that the Parlia- 
ment wiU do nothing for her, except as it is influenced 
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by the Public opinion ; that the Ministers were 
checked only by that decided expression of public 
opinion, which her Majesty's arrival called forth, 
and for which they were not prepared ; that to yield 
any thing in order to please the parliament would 
only displease the Public the more on that very ac- 
count ; that the four Members, who carried the 
Resolution to her Majesty very narrowly escaped being 
personally handled by the people ; that they made 
their escape all four in one carriage ; that the people 
leur crachoient a la figure (spit in their faces) as they 
drove along the street ; that these four worthy dele- 
gates of the House returned home actually covered 
with spittle ; that it is clear, therefore, that, to recede 
at the request of the Parliament would be to make a 
useless sacrifice. 

It is very clearly seen by the Public, that her 
Majesty's enemies want but one thing, namely, to get 
her out of the country ; because, they well know, that 
she would then be instantly deserted by the people. 
It is clear also, that, unless her Majesty go away, 
nobody can get money or honours by advising her to go ! 
For these reasons it will necessarily follow, that every 
art, which hatred can suggest and which perfidy can 
put in motion, will be employed to induce her Majesty 
to depart, or, at any rate, to persuade the people that 
she is willing to depart. The effect even of this last 
would be most injurious to her Majesty ; and, there- 
fore, effectual measures should, as speedily as possible, 
be taken to remove from the public mind all doubt 
on the subject. 

The Ministers are in a state of difficulty not possible 
to describe. They cannot extricate themselves from 
that difficulty. They are at the mercy of the Queen, 
who has nothing to do but to remain in her present 
attitude for some days. Her Majesty ought to make 
no overture for negociation ; and, if her Majesty find, 
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that the parliament is about to be prorogued, she ought 
then to make, before they separate, a formal demand 
of her rights and privileges, of which a full detail 
ought to be given. 

If this line be pursued with firmness, a short time 
will give her Majesty the full enjoyment of all her 
rights and privileges ; and, in the meanwhile her 
Majesty is safe in the love and admiration of this 
generous people, who are all for her, in every part 
of the kingdom, Wm. Cobbett. 



William Cobbett to the Queen 

June 29, 1820. 

The writer of this paper begs to be permitted humbly 
to lay the following information and observations 
before her Majesty the Queen. 

As it is now perfectly well known, that those Poli- 
ticians who are usually opposed to the ministers, do 
not mean to attempt anything for her Majesty, 
except just as far as it may serve their own selfish 
and ambitious views ; and as it is equally well known 
that similar motives are but too likely to actuate 
other persons, whose advice has not hitherto been 
altogether advantageous to her Majesty's cause ; this 
being the case, it follows of course that her Majesty 
has no real and efficient reliance, except on the people. 
But, here her Majesty has support which is able to 
carry her through every persecution ; and, support 
that will never forsake her Majesty, unless her Majesty 
were to be induced to listen to advice that would 
seem to indicate a disposition to desert the people. 

For this reason it appears to be of the greatest 
importance, not only that her Majesty should do no 
act which would have a tendency to damp the ardour 
of the public ; but that her Majesty should avail 
herself of early opportunities, of giving to the public 
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open marks of confidence in their support, and of 
cheering and encouraging them in a perseverance in 
the loyal and generous course which they are now 
pursuing. 

Being of this opinion, the writer of this paper 
thinks it his duty most respectfully to inform her 
Majesty, that the public has felt some little alarm at 
her Majesty's not going to the Theatre, agreeably to 
the signification of that intention which it had pleased 
her Majesty to convey to the Manager. This alarm 
in the minds of the people arises, not from any doubts 
which they entertain of her Majesty's own gracious 
disposition and firm resolution ; but from their fears 
that selfish and crafty persons, by the like of whom her 
Majesty has so often been deceived, may yet obtain 
from her complaisance that which they have not been 
able to obtain by threats. The public are all anxiety 
lest her Majesty should be assailed by new deceivers. 
These persons will endeavour to persuade her Majesty 
that she ought to keep herself in retirement ; that 
she ought to shun the feofle ; that it is beneath her 
even to show herself to the people ; that it is to lower 
her own dignity to appear to be gratefxol to the people. 
Her Majesty's sad experience, her long endurance of 
injury in silence ; these will, it is hoped, be quite 
sufficient to prove to her Majesty the foUy or the 
insincerity of advice of this description. There can 
be no loss of dignity in being beloved and admired 
by a just and sensible people ; nor in shewing to 
such a people that her Majesty is fully sensible of 
all marks she receives of that love and admiration. 

The persons who would, by their advice, keep her 
Majesty at a distance from the people, are, in the 
opinion of the writer, the only enemies that her 
Majesty has to dread. Such counsellors wish to see 
her Majesty have no support from the people, in 
order that they themselves may become her pretended 
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supporters, and may raise themselves, in the end, upon 
her Majesty's ruin. 

The zeal, the ardour, the anxiety, which the people 
feel in her Majesty's cause are wholly without a 
parallel. Persons entirely dependent upon the 
Government have, upon this occasion, lost sight of 
their own interests, and even of their own safety, for 
the sake of her Majesty. Every brave man in the 
kingdom has a heart devoted to her cause. And it 
is presumed that, under such circumstances, her 
Majesty can never be too forward to prove that she 
is not insensible to attachment so great and so rare. 

It is clearly evident that the enemies of her Majesty 
hope that they shall gain by wearying the public 
mind ; by leaving public spirit to evaporate ; by 
weaning the people from her Majesty by degrees. 
Therefore it is the opinion of all thinking persons, 
that her Majesty should lose very little time, before 
she take some O'pen and decisive step in the assertion 
of her rights and privileges ; for, if her Majesty wait 
patiently the good pleasure of her enemies, if she 
take no step openly, actively, and in the presence of the 
people to assert her rights as Royal Consort and as 
Queen, it is much to be feared, that in the course 
of time, her enemies will {par des moyens sourds) pro- 
duce an eflFect on the public mind that may be dis- 
advantageous to her Majesty. 

To the writer of this paper it appears quite mon- 
strous ; it appears to be an outrageous insult to her 
Majesty to suppose, that her Majesty's rights and 
privileges, or any particle of them, are to be with- 
held because the Ministers have chosen to say that 
they have accusations to make against her Majesty. 
If upon a pretext like this her Majesty's rights and 
privileges are to be suspended, her Majesty may bid 
farewell to those rights and privileges for ever. The 
trial of Mr. Hastings lasted more than seven years. 
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and the enemies of her Majesty would find very little 
difficulty in keeping the green bag replenished for 
seven times seven years. The laws of England proceed 
upon a different principle ; they demand proof of 
guilt first, and then proceed to punishment. They 
do not first inflict punishment by withholding rights 
and privileges, and then proceed to demand proof 
of guilt. The existence of pretended charges, there- 
fore, is no ground whatever for suspending for one 
single moment the enjoyment of even the smallest 
portion of her Majesty's rights and privileges ; to 
obtain possession of which rights and privileges should 
be the first object of her Majesty's efforts. 

The above is submitted to her Majesty with the 
greatest humility ; and if the writer has been unable 
to check himself in freely expressing his opinions to 
her Majesty, he trusts that the purity of his motive 
will be his apology. 

The Queen now decided to make a formal protest 
against any secret investigations, and on June 26 
Lord Dacre presented to the House of Lords the 
following Message from her Majesty : 

The Queen to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament Assembled 

Caroline R. — ^The Queen having been informed 
that proceedings are about to be instigated against 
her, in the House of Lords, feels it necessary to ap- 
proach your Lordships, as a petitioner and a fellow- 
subject. She is advised, that, according to the forms 
of your Lordships' House, no other mode of com- 
munication is permitted. Now, as at all times, she 
declares her perfect readiness to meet every charge 
affecting her honour ; and she challenges the most 
complete investigation of her conduct. But she pro- 
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tests, in the first place, against any secret inquiry : 
and if the House of Lords should, notwithstanding, 
persist in proceeding so contrary to every principle 
of justice and of law, she must, in the next place, 
declare, that even from such an unconstitutional 
course, she can have nothing to apprehend, unless 
it be instituted before the arrival of those witnesses, 
whom she will summon immediately, to expose the 
whole of the machinations against her. She is anxious 
that there shall be no delay whatever in finishing the 
inquiry ; and none shall be occasioned by her Majesty. 
But the Queen cannot suppose that the House of 
Lords wiU commit so crying an injustice, as to authorise 
a secret examination of her conduct, in the absence 
of herself and her Counsel, while her defence must 
obviously rest upon evidence, which for some weeks 
cannot reach this country. The instant that it 
arrives, she will entreat the House of Lords to proceed 
in any way they may think consistent with the ends 
of justice ; but in the mean time, and before the 
first step is taken, her Majesty desires to be heard 
by her Counsel, at your Lordships' bar this day, upon 
the subject matter of the petition. 

The Queen had determined that if the House of 
Lords refused to hear her Counsel, she would go down 
the next day and demand to be heard in person. 
However, this step was unnecessary, for, contrary 
to general expectation. Brougham and Denman were 
allowed to speak in support of the Message. In 
the course of their speeches they urged that the Secret 
Committee should suspend proceedings until after 
the arrival of the witnesses whose written depositions 
were in the Green Bag, and it was on this occasion 
that Denman hugely delighted Lord Eldon by 
applying to Leach, the instigator of " The Milan 
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Commission," who was known to covet the Woolsack, 
the quotation from Othello : 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging, cozening slave to get some office, 

Must have devised this slander. 

On the next day Lord Grey moved that the order 
for the meeting of the Committee to consider the 
papers should be discharged, but this was negatived 
by a majority of fifty-five, and on June 28 the Green 
Bag was opened. On July 4 the Secret Committee 
issued its Report. 

By the Lords' Committee, appointed to a Secret 
Committee, to examine the papers before the House 
of Lords, on Tuesday, the 6th of June last, in the 
sealed bags, by his Majesty's command, and to Report 
thereupon, as they shall see fit, and to whom have been 
since referred several additional papers, in two sealed 
bags, relative to the subject matter of his Majesty's 
most gracious Message, of the 6th of June last. — 
Ordered to report — 

That the Committee have examined, with all the 
attention due to so important a subject, the docu- 
ments which have been laid before them, and they 
find that those documents contain allegations sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimony of a great number 
of persons in various situations of life, and residing 
in different parts of Europe, which deeply affect the 
honour of the Queen, charging her with adulterous 
connexion with a foreigner, originally in her service 
in a menial capacity ; and attributing to her Majesty 
a continued series of conduct highly unbecoming her 
Majesty's rank and station, and of the most licentious 
character. 

These charges appear to the Committee, so deeply 
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to afEect, not only the honour of the Queen, but also 
the dignity of the Crown, and the moral feelings and 
honour of the country, that, in their opinion, it is 
indispensable that they should become the subject of 
a solemn enquiry, which, it appears to the Committee, 
may be best effected in the course of a legislative 
proceeding, the necessity of which they cannot but 
most deeply deplore. 

This Report settled the action of the Government, 
and on July 5 Lord Liverpool moved that the following 
BUI be read a first time : 

A Bill entitled an Act to defrive her Majesty, Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, of the Title, Prerogatives, Rights, 
Privileges, and Exemptions, of Queen Consort of this 
Realm, and to dissolve the Marriage between his Majesty 
and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth. 

Whereas, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fourteen, her Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
the Princess of Wales, and now Queen Consort of 
this Realm, being at Milan, in Italy, engaged in her 
service, in a menial situation, one Bartolomo Per- 
gami, or Bartolomo Bergami, a foreigner of low 
station, who had before served in a similar capacity : 

And whereas, after the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, had so entered the 
service of her Royal Highness the said Princess of 
Wales, a most unbecoming and degrading intimacy 
commenced between her said Royal Highness and the 
said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami: 

And whereas her said Royal Highness not only 
advanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, to a high situation in her Royal 
Highness's household, and received into her_ service 
many of his near relations, some of them in inferior, 
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and others in high and confidential, situations, about 
her Royal Highness's person ; but bestowed upon 
him other great and extraordinary marks of favour 
and distinction ; obtained for him orders of knight- 
hood, and titles of honour, and conferred upon him 
a pretended order of knighthood, which her Royal 
Highness had taken upon herself to constitute, with- 
out aiiy just or lawful authority : 

And whereas her said Royal Highness, whilst the 
said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
gami, was in her said service, further unmindful of 
her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to your 
Majesty, and wholly regardless of her own honour and 
character, conducted herself towards the said Barto- 
lomo Bergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, and 
in other respects, both in public and private, in the 
various places and countries which her Royal Highness 
visited, with indecent and offensive familiarity and 
freedom, and carried on a licentious, disgraceful, 
and adulterous intercourse with the said Bartolomo 
Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, which con- 
tinued for a long period of time, during her Royal 
Highness's residence abroad, by which conduct of 
her said Royal Highness, great scandal and dishonour 
have been brought upon your Majesty's family and 
upon this Kingdom. 

Therefore, to manifest our deep sense of such 
scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious conduct, on the 
part of her said Majesty, by which she has violated 
the duty which she owed to your Majesty, and has 
rendered herself unworthy of the exalted rank and 
station of Queen Consort of this Realm, and to evince 
our just regard for the dignity of the Crown, and the 
honour of the nation, we, your Majesty's most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in Parliament assembled, do humbly 
entreat your Majesty, that it may be enacted ; 
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And be it enacted by the King's most excellent 
Majesty, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, that her said Majesty, Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, from and after the passing of this 
Act, shall be, and is hereby deprived of the title of 
Queen, and of all the prerogatives, rights, privileges, 
and exemptions, appertaining to her as Queen Consort 
of this Realm ; and that her said Majesty shall, from 
and after the passing of this Act, for ever be disabled, 
and rendered incapable of using, exercising, and en- 
joying the same, or any of them ; and moreover, 
that the marriage between his Majesty, and the said 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, be, and the said is, hereby 
from henceforth for ever wholly dissolved, annulled, 
and made void, to all intents, constructions, and 
purposes, whatsoever. 

The Queen to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament Assembled 

Car. Reg. 

The Queen has heard, with inexpressible as- 
tonishment, that a Bill, conveying charges, and in- 
tending to degrade her, and to dissolve her marriage 
with the King, has been brought by the First Minister 
of the King, into the House of Lords, where her 
Majesty has no counsel or other officer to assert her 
rights. The only alleged foundation for the Bill is 
the Report of the Secret Committee, proceeding 
solely on papers submitted to them, and before whom 
no single witness was examined. The Queen^ has 
been further informed, that her Counsel, last night, 
were refused a hearing at the bar oi the House of 
Lords, at that stage of the proceedings when it was 
most material that they should be heard ; and that 
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a list of the witnesses, whose names are known to 
her accusers, is to be refused her. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the Queen doubts whether any other 
course is left to her, but to protest in the most solemn 
manner against the whole of the proceedings ; but 
she is anxious to make one more effort to obtain 
justice, and therefore desires that her Counsel may be 
admitted to state her claims at the bar of the House 
of Lords. 

The Queen's protest was, of course, ignored, and 
the House put down the second reading of the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties (her Majesty, it may be ob- 
served, always spoke of it as the " Bill of Pains and 
Spikalties ") for August 17. The Government seemed 
fated to blunder in this miserable business. They had 
created against themselves an unnecessarily large 
amount of unpopularity by proceeding through a 
Secret Committee, and this they now increased by 
refusing Lord Erskine's motion that a list of witnesses 
to be called for the prosecution should be supplied 
to the Queen's solicitor. Vizard. The Lord Chan- 
cellor opposed the suggestion on the grounds that 
there was no precedent for giving lists of witnesses 
in cases of Bills of Pains and Penalties ; but this, 
though it may have been good law, was in fact a 
miserable quibble, for in the case of proceedings so 
anomalous it was absurd to adhere to precedent. 
" Here," as Greville said, " there are no precedents and 
no analogies to guide to a decision." By this decision 
of the House of Lords a further sense of injustice 
against the Queen was created, since it suggested that 
the desire was paramount, not to clear her character, 
but to convict her. 
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The Queen to the King 
Sir, Brandenburg House, August 7, 1820. 

After the unparalleled and unprovoked per- 
secution which, during a series of years, has been 
carried on against me under the name and authority 
of your Majesty — ^and which persecution, instead of 
being mollified by time, time has rendered only more 
and more malignant and unrelenting — it is not with- 
out a great sacrifice of private feeling, that I now, 
even in the way of remonstrance, bring myself to 
address this letter to your Majesty. But, bearing 
in mind that Royalty rests on the basis of public good, 
that to this paramount consideration all others ought 
to submit ; and aware of the consequences that may 
result from the present unconstitutional, illegal, 
and, hitherto, unheard-of proceedings ;— with a 
mind thus impressed, I cannot refrain from laying 
my grievous wrongs once more before your Majesty, 
in the hope that the justice which your Majesty may, 
by evil-minded Counsellors, be still disposed to refuse 
to the claims of a dutiful, faithfvd, and injured wife, 
you may be induced to yield to considerations con- 
nected with the honour and dignity of your Crown, 
the stability of your throne, and the tranquility of your 
dominions, the happiness and safety of your just and 
loyal people, whose generous hearts revolt at oppression 
and cruelty, and especially when perpetrated by a 
perversion and a mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my character and sex, 
forbids me to refer minutely to the real causes of 
our domestic separation, or to the numerous unmerited 
insults offered me previously to that period ; but 
leaving to your Majesty to reconcile with the marriage 
vow, the act of driving by such means, a wife from 
beneath your roof, with an infant in her arms, your 
Majesty will permit me to remind you, that that act 
n — 11 
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was entirely your own ; that, the separation so far 
from being sought for by me, was a sentence pro- 
nounced upon me, without any cause assigned, other 
than that of your own inclinations^ which, as your 
Majesty was pleased to say, were not under your 
control. f 

Not to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at 
this decision of your Majesty would have argued 
great insensibility to the obligations of decorum ; 
not to have dropped a tear in the face of that beloved 
child, whose future sorrows were then too easy to 
foresee, would have marked me as unworthy of the 
name of mother ; but not to have submitted to it 
without repining, would have indicated a conscious- 
ness of demerit, or a want of those feelings which 
belong to affronted and insulted female honour. 

The " tranquil and comfortable society " tendered 
to me by your Majesty, formed, in my mind, but a 
poor compensation for the grief occasioned, by con- 
sidering the wounds given to public morals in the 
fatal example produced by the indulgence of your 
Majesty's inclinations ; more especially when I con- 
templated the disappointment of the nation, who had 
so munificently provided for our union, who had 
fondly cherished such pleasing hopes of happiness 
arising from that union, and who had hailed it with 
such affectionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas ! even tranquility and comfort were too 
much for me to enjoy. From the very threshold 
of your Majesty's mansion, the mother of your child 
was pursued by spies, conspirators, and traitors, 
employed, encouraged, rewarded, to lay snares for 
the feet, and to plot against the reputation and life, 
of her whom your Majesty had so recently and so 
solemnly vowed to honour, to love, and to cherish* 
In withdrawing from the embraces of my parents, 
in giving my hand to the son of George the Third,^ 
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and the Heir-apparent to the British throne, nothing 
less than a voice from Heaven would have made me 
fear injustice or wrong of any kind. What, then, 
was my astonishment at finding that treasons against 
me had been carried on and matured, perjuries against 
me had been methodised and embodied, a secret 
tribunal had been held, a trial of my actions had taken 
place, and a decision had been made upon those 
actions, without my having been informed of the 
nature of the charge, or of the names of the witnesses ? 
And what words can express the feelings excited by 
the fact, that this proceeding was founded on a request 
made, and on evidence furnished by orders of the 
father of my child, and my natural as well as legal 
guardian and protector ? 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprecedented con- 
duct of that tribunal — conduct which had since 
undergone, even in Parliament, severe and unanswered 
animadversions, and which has been also censured 
in minutes of the Privy Council — ^notwithstanding 
the secrecy of the proceedings of this tribunal — ^not- 
withstanding the strong temptation to the giving 
of false evidence against me before it — ^notwithstand- 
ing that there was no opportunity offered me of 
rebutting that evidence — ^notwithstanding all these 
circumstances, so decidedly favourable to my enemies 
— even this secret tribunal acquitted me of all crime, 
and thereby pronounced my principal accusers to 
have been guilty of the grossest perjury. But it 
was now (after the trial was over) discovered, that the 
nature of the tribunal was such as to render false 
swearing before it, not legally criminal! And thus, 
at the suggestion and request of your Majesty had 
been erected, to take cognizance of, and try my 
conduct, a tribunal competent to administer oaths, 
competent to examine witnesses on oath, competent to 
try, competent to acquit or condemn, and competent, 
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moreover, to screen those who had sworn falsely 
against me, from suffering the pains and penalties 
which the law awards to wilful and corrupt perjury. 
Great as my indignation naturally must have been at 
this shameful evasion of law and justice, that indig- 
nation was lost in pity for him, who could lower 
his princely plumes to the dust by giving his coun- 
tenance and favour to the most conspicuous of those 
abandoned and notorious perjurers. 

Still, there was one whose upright mind nothing 
could warp, in whose breast injustice never found a 
place, whose hand was always ready to raise the un- 
fortunate, and to rescue the oppressed. While that 
good and gracious father and Sovereign remained 
in the exercise of his Royal functions, his unoffending 
daughter-in-law had nothing to fear. As long as 
the protecting hand of your late ever-beloved and 
ever-lamented father was held over me, I was safe. 
But the melancholy event which deprived the nation 
of the active exertions of its virtuous King, bereft 
me of friend and protector, and of all hope of future 
tranquillity and safety. To calumniate your innocent 
wife was now the shortest road to Royal favour ; 
and to betray her was to lay the sure foundation of 
boundless riches, and titles of honour. Before claims 
like these, talent, virtue, long services, your own per- 
sonal friendships, your Royal engagements, promises, 
and pledges, written as well as verbal, melted into a 
Your Cabinet was founded on this basis. Ybu 
took to your counsels men, of whose persons, as well 
as whose principles you had invariably expressed 
the strongest dislike. The interest of the nation, 
and even your own feelings in all other respects, 
were sacrificed to the gratification of your desire 
to aggravate my sufferings and ensure my humiliation. 
You took to your counsels and your bosom men whom 
you hated, whose abandonment of, and whose readi- 
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ness to sacrifice me were their only merits, and whose 
power has been exercised in a manner, and has been 
attended with consequences worthy of its origin. 

From this unprincipled and unnatural union have 
sprung the manifold evils which this nation has now 
to endure, and which present a mass of misery and 
of degradation, accompanied with acts of tyranny 
and cruelty, rather than have seen which inflicted 
on his industrious, faithful, and brave people, your 
Royal father would have perished at the head of 
that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and betray me be- 
came the sure path to honour and riches, it would 
have been strange indeed if calumniators, revilers, 
and traitors, had not abounded. Your Court became 
much less a scene of polished manners and refined 
intercourse, than that of low intrigue and scurrility. 
Spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers and foul con- 
spirators, swarmed in those places which had before 
been the resort of sobriety, virtue, and honour. To 
enumerate all the various privations and mortifica- 
tions which I had to endure — all the insults that were 
wantonly heaped upon me, from the day of your 
elevation to the Regency to that of my departure 
for the Continent — ^would be to describe every species 
of personal offence that can be offered to, and every 
pain short of bodily violence that can be inflicted 
on any human being. Bereft of parent, brother, 
and father-in-law, and my husband for my deadliest 
foe ; seeing those who had promised me support, 
bought by rewards to be amongst my enemies ; re- 
strained from accusing my foes in the face of the 
world, out of regard for the character of the father 
of my child, and from a desire to prevent her happiness 
from being disturbed ; shunned from motives of 
selfishness, by those who were my natural associates ; 
living in obscurity whUe I ought to have been the 
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centre of all that was splendid ; thus humbled, I 
had one consolation left — the love of my dear and 
only child. To permit me to enjoy this was too great 
an indulgence. To see my daughter ; to fold her in 
my arms ; to mingle my tears with hers ; to receive 
her cheering caresses, and to hear from her lips as- 
surances of never-ceasing love ; — ^thus to be comforted, 
consoled, upheld, and blessed, was too much to be 
allowed me. Even on the slave mart, the cries of 
" Oh ! my mother, my mother ! " " Oh ! my child ! my 
child ! " have prevented a separation of the victims 
of avarice. But your advisers, more inhuman than 
the slave-dealers, remorselessly tore the mother from 
the child. 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or reduced 
to the necessity of embittering her life by struggles 
to preserve that society, I resolved on a temporary 
absence, in the hope that time might restore me to 
her in happier days. Those days, alas ! were never 
to come. To mothers — and those mothers who have 
been suddenly bereft of the best and most affectionate 
and only daughters — it belongs to estimate my suffer- 
ings and my wrongs. Such mothers will judge of 
my affliction upon hearing of the death of my child, 
and upon my calling to recollection the last look, 
the last words, and all the affecting circumstances 
of our separation. Such mothers will see the depth 
of my sorrows. Every being with a heart of humanity 
in its bosom, wiU drop a tear of sympathy with me. 
And will not the world, then, learn with indignation, 
that this event, calculated to soften the hardest heart, 
was the signal for new conspiracies, and indefatigable 
efforts for the destruction of this afflicted mother ? 
Your Majesty had torn my child from me ; you had 
deprived me of the power of being at hand, to succour 
her ; you had taken from me the possibility of hearing 
of her last prayers for her mother ; you saw me, bereft, 
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forlorn, and broken-hearted ; and this was the moment 
you chose for redoubling your persecutions. 

Let the world pass its judgment on the constituting 
of a commission, in a foreign country, consisting of 
inquisitors, spies, and informers, to discover, collect, 
and arrange matters of accusation against your wife, 
without any complaint having been communicated 
to her : let the world judge of the employment of 
Ambassadors in such a business, and of the enlisting 
of foreign Courts in the enterprize : but on the 
measures which have been adopted to give final effect 
to these preliminary proceedings, it is for me to 
speak ; it is for me to remonstrate with your Majesty ; 
it is for me to protest ; it is for me to apprize you of 
my determination. 

I have always demanded a fair trial. This is what 
I now demand, and this is refused me. Instead of a 
fair trial, I am to be subjected to a sentence by the 
Parliament, passed in the shape of a law. Against this 
I protest, and upon the following grounds : 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct 
charge, of refusing me the names of the witnesses, 
of refusing me the names of the places, when the 
alleged acts have been committed ; these are suffi- 
ciently flagrant and revolting ; but it is against the 
constitution of the Court itself, that I particularly 
object, and against that I most solemnly protest. 

Whatever may be the precedent as to Bills of Pains 
and Penalties, none of them except those relating 
to the Queen of Henry the Eighth can apply here ; 
for here your Majesty is the plaintiff. 

Here it is intended by the Bill to do you what you 
deem good, and to do me great harm. You are, there- 
fore, a party, and the only complaining party. 

You have made your complaint to the House of 
Lords. You have conveyed to this House written 
documents sealed up. A Secret Commission of the 
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House have examined these documents. They have 
reported that there are grounds of proceeding ; and 
then the House, merely upon that Report, have 
brought forward a Bill containing the most out- 
rageous slanders on me, and sentencing me to divorce 
and degradation. 

The injustice of putting forth this Bill to the world, 
for six weeks, before it is even proposed to afford me 
an opportunity of contradicting its allegations, is 
too manifest not to have shocked the nation ; and, 
indeed, the proceedings even thus far, are such as to 
convince every one, that no justice is intended me. 
But if none of these proceedings, if none of these 
clear indications of a determination to do me wrong 
had taken place, I should see, in the constitution 
of the House of Lords itself, a certainty that I could 
expect no justice at its hands. 

Your Majesty's Ministers have advised this pro- 
secution : they are responsible for the advice they 
give ; they are liable to punishment if they fail to make 
good their charges ; and not only are they part of 
my judges, but it is they who have brought in the Bill ; 
and it is too notorious that they have always a majority 
in the House ; so that, without any other, here is ample 
proof that the House will decide in favour of the Bill, 
and of course, against me. 

But further, there are reasons for your Ministers 
having a majority in this case, and which reasons 
do not apply to common cases. Your Majesty is 
the plaintiff : to you it belongs to appoint and to 
elevate Peers. Many of the present Peers have been 
raised to that dignity by yourself, and almost the 
whole can be at your will and pleasure, further ele- 
vated. The far greater part of the Peers, hold by 
themselves and their families, offices, pensions and 
other emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure of 
your Majesty, and these, of course, your Majesty 
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can take away whenever you please. There are 
more than four-fifths of the Peers in this situation, 
and there are many of them who might thus be de- 
prived of the far better part of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should be 
found, in some Peers, likely to amount to a majority, 
a disposition to reject the Bill, some of these Peers 
may be ordered away to their ships, regiments, govern- 
ments, and other duties ; and, which is an equally 
alarming power, new Peers may be created for the 
purpose, and give their vote in the decision. That 
your Majesty's Ministers would advise these measures, 
if found necessary to render their prosecution suc- 
cessful, there can be little doubt, seeing that they 
have hitherto stopped at nothing, however unjust, 
or odious. 

To regard such a body as a Court of Justice, would 
be to calumniate that sacred name ; and for me to 
suppress an expression of my opinion on the subject, 
would be tacitly to lend myself to my own destruction, 
as well as to an imposition upon the nation, and the 
world. In the House of Commons, I can discover no 
better grounds of security. The power of your 
Majesty's Ministers is the same in both Houses ; 
and your Majesty is well acquainted with the fact 
that a majority of the House is composed of persons 
placed in it by the Peers, and by your Majesty's 
Treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state these things to 
your Majesty; and if it gives your Majesty pain I 
beg that it may be observed, and remembered, that 
the statement has been forced from me. I must 
either protest against this mode of trial, or, by tacitly 
consenting to it, suffer my honour to be sacrificed. 
No innocence can secure the accused, if the Judges 
and the Jurors be chosen by the accuser ; and if 
I were tacitly to submit to a tribunal of this 
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description I should be instrumental in ray own 
dishonour. 

On these grounds, I protest against this species of 
trial. I demand a trial in a Court where the Jurors 
are taken impartially from amongst the people, and 
where the proceedings are open and fair. Such a 
trial I court, and to no other will I willingly submit. 
If your Majesty persevere in the present proceeding, 
I shall, even in the Houses of Parliament, face my 
accusers ; but I shall regard any decision they may 
make against me, as not, in the smallest degree, re- 
flecting on my honour ; and I will not, except com- 
pelled by actual force, submit to any sentence, 
which shall not be pronounced by a Court of Justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your Majesty a 
statement of my wrongs, and a declaration of my 
views and intentions. You have cast upon me every 
slur to which the female character is liable. Instead 
of loving, honouring, and cherishing me, agreeably 
to your solemn vow, you have pursued me with hatred 
and scorn, and with all the means of destruction. 
You wrested from me my child, and with her my 
only comfort and consolation. You sent me sorrow- 
ing through the world, and even in my sorrows pur- 
sued me with unrelenting persecution. 

Having left me nothing but my innocence, you 
would now, by a mockery of justice, deprive me even 
of the reputation of possessing that. The poisoned 
bowl and the poignard are means more manly than 
perjured witnesses and partial tribunals ; and they 
are less cruel, inasmuch as life is less valuable than 
honour. If my life would have satisfied your Majesty, 
you should have had it, on the sole condition, of giving 
me a place in the same tomb with my child ; but, since 
you would send me dishonoured to the grave, I will 
resist the attempt, with all the means that it shall please 
God to give me. (Signed) Caroline R. 
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As the day of the trial approached the excitement 
grew intense. Of course there was already a great 
conflict of opinion as to the merits of the case. Lord 
Dudley was told that the evidence was very complete, 
and perhaps his informant was Joseph Jekyll, who had 
s6en the papers, and told his sisters-in-law, Lady G. 
Sloane Stanley, " If the most fertile and depraved 
mind were to invent a tale of private and even public 
profligacy, it covild not equal the horrors now reduced 
to proof." Walter Scott reported that, " By all 
accounts, her conduct has been most abandoned and 
beastly " ; and Lady Jerningham stated, on whose 
authority she did not say, that, " Everything that is 
improper and indecent can be proved." Byron, 
writing to John Murray from Ravenna, July 22, 
thought the Queen would win. " I wish she may : 
she was always very civil to me. You must not trust 
Italian witnesses : nobody believes them in their 
own courts ; why should you ? For fifty or a 
hundred sequins you may have any testimony you 
please, and the Judge into the bargain." There 
was no danger, however, that the general public 
in this country would believe the Italian witnesses, 
and the attitude of the mob towards them was so 
threatening that they were conveyed under escort 
in boats with muffled oars to Cotton Garden, adjacent 
to the House of Lords, where they were lodged in 
the temporary buildings that had been erected for 
the cooking of the Coronation banquet. Some of the 
witnesses on landing at Dover had been severely 
handled by the people ; and at Cotton Garden it 
was thought that their safety could only be assured 
by large bodies of military, yeomanry cavalry parading 
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the streets, and a man-of-war guarding the river-side. 
When required in the House of Lords, the witnesses 
were conveyed from their lodgings by a subterranean 
passage. The House of Lords itself was protected by 
strong timber fences enclosing its whole area, and 
no one was allowed to pass the barrier without a permit. 
The Foot Guards were held in readiness within the 
enclosure, while the Life Guards patrolled the ap- 
proaches. The precautions were not excessive, for a 
very slight thing might have resulted in an alarming 
riot. " Matters have been getting worse and worse, 
and the disapprobation of all that has been done, 
and of all that is about to be done, in regard to the 
Queen, has spread and threatened throughout the 
country," Lord Lyttelton wrote to Sir Charles Bagot 
on August 9. " Not only the mob (don't be deceived 
by what your Tory friends may tell you to the con- 
trary) but people of all ranks, and the middle classes 
almost to a man, and I believe the troops too, side 
with the Queen — look upon the affair as a Court-job, 
and impute it to the wrong-headedness of one man 
and the miserable servility of the instruments of his 
will." Whatever else may be said, there can be no 
doubt that all conversation throughout the country 
was centred on this question of the day. " Nobody 
talks or thinks about anybody but the Queen," John 
Cobbett informed his brother James in New York. 
" This discussion of the Queen's business is now be- 
come an intolerable nuisance in society; no other 
subject is ever talked of," Charles Greville noted. 
" It is an incessant matter of argument and dispute 
what will be done and what ought to be done. All 
people express themselves tired of the subject, yet 
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none talk or think of any other. It is a great evil 
when a single subject of interest takes possession 
of society." Lord Holland grew so tired of the 
subject that he told Lady Granville he should go 
and live in Cotton Garden with the witnesses, who 
alone, it was said, did not talk of the Queen. 
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ATED, " House of Lords, July 26, 1820," the 
following summons was issued to each Peer 
of the Lord Chancellor : 



My Lord, 

I am commanded by the House of Lords to 
acquaint You that the House expects Your Lordship's 
Attendance upon the Second Reading of the Bill 
intituled "An Act [to deprive Her Majesty Caroline 

474 
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Amelia Elizabeth of the Title, Prerogatives, Rights, 
Privileges, and Exemptions of Queen Consort of 
This Realm, and to dissolve the Marriage between 
His Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth," 
on Thursday the 17th day of August next at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. And it is the further Order 
of the House that No Lord shall absent Himself from 
the Service of the House upon the Second Reading 
of the said Bill, or in any of the subsequent proceedings 
of the House upon the same, without the Leave of 
the House, upon pain of incurring the Displeasure 
of the House. 

I am. My Lord, 

Your Lordship's Humble Servant, 

Eldon C. 

In a postscript to this circular letter it was stated 
that no peer should be absent unless he was at least 
seventy years of age ; or had been abroad since before 
July 10 (on which day it had been ordered that the 
Bill be read a second time) ; or on account of the death 
of a parent, wife, or child ; or sickness, in which last 
case the peer must state on his honour that he was 
so disabled. The penalty for absence was a fine of 
j^ioo for each of the first three days, and ^50 for each 
day after. The Duke of York wished to excuse him- 
self from attendance, but the King would not sanction 
his application. The Duke of Sussex wrote to the 
Lord Chancellor to excuse himself on the grounds 
of consanguinity, and his appeal was allowed, in spite 
of the protest of the Duke of York, who, when his 
brother's letter was read out, declared, " I have much 
stronger ground for asking leave of absence than the 
Duke of Sussex, and yet I should be ashamed not to 
be present to do my duty." In all about two hundred 
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and fifty peers attended, about sixty being excused 
from age, infirmities, being abroad, or professing the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

The trial in the House of Lords * began on August 17 
— ^the trial it is commonly called, although in form 
it was an examination of the truth of the recitals 
set forth in the preamble of the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. As counsel for the Crown appeared the 
Attorney-General (Sir Robert, afterwards Baron, 
Giiford), the Solicitor-General (Sir John Copley, 
afterwards Lord Lyndhurst), Dr. William Adams, 
and James Parke (afterwards Baron Wensleydale), 
instructed by George Maule, the agent being John 
Allan Powell of " Milan Commission " notoriety ; 
while the Queen was represented by Brougham, Den- 
man, Dr. Stephen (afterwards Judge) Lushington, 
T. Williams, Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, and Thomas 
Wilde (afterwards Lord Truro), her solicitor being 
William Vizard. It was at first generally thought 
that, for such a case as this, the Queen's counsel 
were stronger than those for the prosecution, and 
this belief proved to be correct. " The truth is, 
the Law Officers of the Crown are damnably over- 
weighted by Brougham and Denman," Creevey wrote 
on August 18, and a week later remarked : " Certain 
it is that Mr. Attorney's perfect incompetence to 
manage a case like this, added to the villainy of the 
Court, gives considerable — indeed, a very great — 

• It is impossible in this work to treat at length of the trial, the 
report of which occupies nearly fourteen hundred closely printed 
pages, and only the salient features can be discussed. The present 
writer is engaged upon the preparation of an annotated edition of 
the report of the trial. 
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advantage to the case of this eternal fool, to call her 
by no worse a name." 

The Queen, who had taken up her residence at 
Brandenburg House, on the bank of the Thames at 
Hammersmith, now found it desirable to have a fied- 
a-terre nearer to Westminster, and on the Wednes- 
day, August 16, being still weak from an illness 
that had arisen from a disorder of the bowels, she 
went to Lady Francis's house in St. James's Square, 
next door to Lord Castlereagh, who, as a precautionary 
measure against the possible violence of the crowd, 
kept the windows of his mansion closely shuttered. 
Great crowds, indeed, did daily fill the Square, making 
it difficult even for the Queen's carriage to force a 
path, and for the numerous deputations that brought 
Addresses to gain access to the House. On the opening 
day of the trial her Majesty drove to the House of 
Lords, accompanied by Lady Anne and Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, and her Chamberlains, Keppel Craven 
and Gell. She was cheered to the echo through the 
streets densely packed with her sympathisers, and was 
received at the entrance to the House of Lords by 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, in his official dress as Black 
Rod, who conducted her to a chair that had been 
placed within the bar, near her counsel. " The 
Government is stark, staring mad," Tyrwhitt had said 
to Creevey on the previous day : and he mentioned, 
as an instance of their folly, that they had wished 
to prevent him from receiving the Queen at the door 
as Queen. 

Thomas Creevey to Miss Ord 

17th August, 1820. 

To describe to jou her {Majesty's] appearance and 
II — 12 
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manner is far beyond my powers. I had been taught 
to believe that she was as much improved in looks as in 
dignity of manners ; it is therefore with much pain 
I am obliged to observe that the nearest resemblance 
I can recollect to this much-injured Princess is a toy 
which you used to call Fanny Royds.* There is 
another toy of a rabbit or a cat, whose tail you squeeze 
under its body and then out it jumps in half a minute 
off the ground into the air. The first of these toys 
you must suppose to represent the person of the 
Queen ; the latter the manner by which she popped 
all at once into the House, made a duck at the throne, 
another to the peers, and a concluding jump into the 
chair which was placed for her. Her dress was black 
figured gauze, with a good deal of trimming, lace, 
etc. ; her sleeves white, and perfectly episcopal ; 
a handsome white veil, so thick as to make it very 
difficult for me, who was as near to her as any one, 
to see her face ; such a back for variety and inequality 
of ground as you never beheld ; with a few straggling 
ringlets on her neck, which I flatter myself from their 
appearance were not her Majesty's own property. 
She squatted into her chair with such a grace that 
the gown is at this moment hanging over every part 
of it — both back and elbows. 

The first two days were occupied, by the arguments 
of Brougham and Denman against the principle of 
the Bill, to which the Solicitor-General replied; 
and then, on August 19, the Attorney-General opened 
the case for the Crown, and two days later the first 
witness was called, Theodore Majocchi, who had been 
employed in the household of the Queen abroad. 
The sight of him was too much for her Majesty, who 

* A Dutch toy with a round bottom, weighted with lead, so that 
it always jumps erect in whatever position it is laid. 
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cried, " Traditore " (" Traitor "), and abruptly quitted 
the House. The evidence of this servant was very 
damaging to the Queen. It caused many who had 
thought her innocent to waver in their faith, and there 
were signs, when Brougham rose to cross-examine, 
of a general belief that the Government had already 
proved its case. The complexion of things altered 
as the cross-examination proceeded. As question 
followed question the witness's composure began to 
give way, and soon, Non mi ricordo (" I do not re- 
collect ") was almost his invariable reply. 

What makes you recollect this Baron [d'Ompteda] 
coming to the Villa ? — ^This I do not know. 

Was there any affair happened in the Princess's 
family — anything that made a noise in the family, 
connected with this Baron whatever he was ? — ^This 
I do not remember. 

During the time you were in the service of her 
Royal Highness at the Villa Villani, or the Villa d'Este, 
do you recollect any blacksmith or locksmith being 
examined there with respect to picking of locks ? — 
This I do not remember. 

Or about making false keys ? — ^This I do not re- 
member. 

You never heard of any such thing in the family 
while you were there ? — ^This I do not remember 
to have heard ; I do not remember it. 

Do you remember no quarrel taking place between 
Lieutenant Hownam and this German Baron while you 
were there ? — ^I have heard that they had quarrelled 
together, but I do not know the cause of the quarrel. 

At about what time did you hear about this quarrel ? 
— ^I do not remember. 

Was it before or after you came from the long 
voyage ? — This I do not remember. 
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About how long ? — I do not remember. 

About how long was it before you left her Royal 
Highness's service, was it years or months ? — ^I do 
not remember these things. 

Do you mean to say you cannot remember whether 
it was a week or two years before ? — I do not remember 
the time. 

And so on. Non mi ricordo became a household 
word, and more than one set of humorous verses were 
written to poke fun at the witness who had used it 
80 frequently. 

" Non mi Ricordo " 

Theodore Majocci is my name, 

And every one's aware. 
From Italy I came 

Against the Queen to swear, 
I was sent to C[olone]l B[rowne']s, 

When I was abroad O, 
Who gave me many Crowns, 

To say " Non mi ricordo." 

Tol lol, etc. 

To England I was trudg'd. 

Nor cost me a single farden, 
And was safely lodg'd 

In iSl place called C[otto]n G[arde]n, 
There I eat and drink 

Of the best they can afford O, 
Got plenty of the chink 

To say " Non mi ricordo." 

Tol lol, etc. 

To the House so large I went, 

Which put me in a stew, 
To tell a tale I was bent, 

Oi which I nothing knew^ 
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There was a Man stood there, 

My precious brains he bored O, 
To what I wouldn't swear, 

I said " Non mi ricordo." 

Tol lol, etc. 

He asked me what I'd seen 

While sailing on the sea, 
I said I saw the Queen, 

On a gun with Bergama ; 
He asked me what I knew, 

What sailors were on board O, 
Four or twenty-two i 

I said " Non mi ricordo.'* 

Tol lol, etc. 

He questioned me so fast, 

So quick he did them pour, 
I was forced to say at last, 

I'd answer him no more. 
As soon as he had done, 

Then began the L[ord]s O, 
Who really thought it fun 

When I said " Non mi ricordo." 

Tol lol, etc. 

Fare you well, John Bull, 

I've got now all I can ; 
If a green bag you want full, 

To fill it I am the Man. 
If you should ever send 

Another Queen abroad O, 
My services I'll lend 

To say " Non mi ricordo." 

Tol lol, etc 

Non mi ricordo served the Queen weU, but Majocchi 
was of use to the defence in other ways. He stated 
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that at Tunis the bedrooms of the Princess and 
Pergami were separated only hy a small chamber 
and a passage, in neither of which did any one sleep. 
Captain Hownam was called to prove that at Tunis 
Pergami's room was not on the same story as 
her Royal Highness's, and that there were three or 
four rooms between that occupied by her and the 
flight of stairs which led to Pergami's apartment. He 
stated that at Ephesus dinner was served in the vesti- 
bule for the Princess and Pergami, that she sat on 
a small bed and he beside her, that none of her 
attendants were admitted, and that they remained 
together for a considerable time. Captain Hownam 
gave evidence that the Princess and all her attendants 
dined together under the portico of an old mosque. 
When Brougham had asked his last question of Ma- 
jocchi, the latter was hopelessly discredited. Every 
one realised Majocchi had perjured himself : no 
one doubted he had been bought by the agents of 
"The Milan Commission." The exposure was a 
terrible blow to the prosecution : " Certainly," said 
Brougham subsequently, " the defeat of the Bill 
turned very much upon Majocchi's cross-examination." 
The effect upon the House was made clear by Lord 
Darlington, who rose as soon as the House met on 
August 23. " The evidence given by the witness in 
support of the Bill on the first day made, I confess, 
a very strong impression on my mind," he said ; " but 
the cross-examination which took place yesterday 
has, on the contrary, tended very much to diminish 
the impression." 

The cross-examination of Majocchi by Brougham, 
and the cross-examination of the Queen's late femme 
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de chambre, Louise Demont, by Williams, were de- 
clared by generous-hearted Denman to be " two 
great masterpieces of forensic skill." Demont was, 
indeed, as damning to the prosecution as Majocchi. 
She kept a journal while she was with the Queen 
in which there was nothing but appreciation and 
approval of her mistress, and now, when she came 
forward to testify against her, she was, to her great 
dismay, confronted with what she had written earlier. 
" A most infernally damaging day for the prosecution," 
Creevey gleefully noted in his Diary. Some extracts 
from one of Demont's letters to her sister, dated 
Colombier, February 8, 181 8, will suffice to show the 
perjury she committed. 

Ah ! why was not the spirit of the Royal Highness 
at my side ? She would then have found whether 
I was ungrateful. How often, in a numerous circle, 
whilst with all the enthusiasm which animated me, 
I enumerated her great qualities, her rare talents, 
her mildness, her patience, her charity, in short, 
all the perfections which she possesses in so great a 
degree. How often, I say, have I not seen my hearers 
affected, and heard them exclaim, " How unjust is 
the world to cause so much unhappiness to one who 
deserved it so little, and who is so worthy of being 
happy ! " . . . 

But I had almost forgotten to confide to you a 
thing which wiU surprise you as much as it was me. 
The 24th of last month I was taking some refreshment 
at my aunt Clara's, when I was informed an unknown 
person desired to deliver me a letter, and that he 
would trust it to no one else. I went downstairs, 
and desired him to come up into my room. Judge 
of my astonishment when I broke the seal ; a proposal 
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was made to me to set off for London, under the 
false pretence of being a governess. I was promised a 
high protection, and a most brilliant fortune in a short 
time. The letter was without signature ; but, to 
assure me of the truth of it, I was informed that I 
might draw at a banker's for as much money as I 
wished. Can you conceive anything so singular ? 
Some lines, escaped from the pen of the writer, enabled 
me easily to discover the cheat, and I did not hesitate 
to reply in such terms as must have convinced him 
I was not quite a dupe. Notwithstanding all my 
efforts, I could draw no eclaircissement from the 
bearer ; he acted with the greatest mystery. You 
see, my dear, with what promptitude the enemies of 
our greatest benefactress always act. There must 
always be spies about her, for no sooner had I left 
Pesaro than it was known with all its circumstances 
in the capital of Europe. They thought to find me 
a person revengeful and very ambitious ; but, thank 
God, I am exempt from both those failings ; and 
money acquired at the expense of repose and duty 
will never tempt me, though I should be at the last 
extremity. 

In the end the girl succumbed to the bribe, and 
agreed to give such evidence as was palatable to the 
purchaser, going so far, indeed, as d'Ompteda's letters 
to Bischi show,* to endeavour to trap her sister. 

One by one the Italian witnesses were exposed. 

Raggazoni stated that from a certain spot he had 
witnessed an indecent act take place between the 
Queen and Pergami. It was proved from that spot 
he could not have seen it, even if it had occurred. 

Cucchi stated that at Trieste he had seen Pergami 

• See ante, pp. 390-92. 
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three or four times, about eight o'clock in the morning, 
coming out of the Queen's room, and that the Queen 
remained six days at Trieste. It was proved con- 
clusively by the evidence of Hownam and the Austrian 
Gazette that her Majesty spent only one day and 
night at Trieste. 

Sacchi stated that on a journey from Rome to Sini- 
gaglia the Queen and Pergami travelled in a carriage 
together, and that he, riding on horseback, saw them 
kissing and indulging in indecent conduct. Several 
witnesses proved that on this journey the Queen, the 
Countess Oldi, and Victorine (Pergami's daughter) 
travelled, in the same carriage ; that the Countess 
Oldi sat between the Queen and Pergami ; that Sacchi 
travelled in a carriage and not on horseback, and that 
he set out' two hours earlier than the royal party. 

Sacchi stated that at the Villa Ruffinelli, at Rome, 
he went into Pergami's room at eleven at night and 
saw the Queen stretched on a sofa by the side of the 
bed in which Pergami lay. Witnesses were called 
to prove that there was no sofa or bed in the chamber, 
except that in which Pergami lay. 

Captain Briggs and Captain Pechell were the only 
English witnesses for the prosecution, and they dis- 
tinctly swore that there was not the slightest impro- 
priety in the conduct of the Queen while on board 
their ships. They deposed to much folly, indeed, 
but to no act of guilt. 

On September 7 the Solicitor-General summed up 
the case for the Crown, and two days later the House 
adjourned until October 3 in order to give the Queen's 
advisers time to collect their witnesses and prepare 
their defence. " As the evidence now stands," 
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Denman wrote to Brougham at this time, " we are 
clearly entitled to an acquittal in any court." 

Lord Byron to John Murray 

Ravenna, Sept, 23, 1820. 
Nobody here believes a word of the evidence against 
the Queen : the very mob cry shame against their 
countrymen, and say, that for half the money spent 
upon the trial, any testimony whatever may be brought 
out of Italy. This you may rely upon as fact : I 
told you as much before. As to what travellers report, 
what are travellers ? Now I have lived among the 
Italians — ^not Florenced, and Romed, and Galleried, 
and Conversationed it for a few months, and then 
home again — ^but been of their families, and friend- 
ships, and feuds, and loves, and councils, and corre- 
spondence, in a part of Italy least known to foreigners ; 
and have been amongst them of all classes, from the 
Comte to the Contadino ; and you may be sure , of 
what I say to you. 

When the House reassembled Brougham opened 
the case for his client in a speech so magnificent as 
to elicit the plaudits alike of the supporters and the 
opponents of the Bill. " One of the most powerful 
orations that ever proceeded from human lips. . . . 
The peroration was sublime. . . . Erskine rushed out 
of the House in tears." Thus Denman; and Greville 
was no whit less enthusiastic : " Brougham's speech 
was the most magnificent display of argument and 
oratory that has been heard for years, and they say 
that the impression it made upon the House was 
immense ; even his most violent opponents . . . 
were struck with admiration and astonishment." 
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" There never was anything lite the admiration ex- 
cited by Brougham's speech," Lady Granville wrote 
to Lady G. Morpeth, " Lord Harrowby, G. Somerset, 
Mr. Montagu, and Granville told me it was in elo- 
quence, ability, and judicious matter beyond almost 
anything they ever heard." Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
appreciative of the speech as a whole, thought the 
peroration " a most strikingly beautiful piece of 
eloquence." 

Such, then, my Lords, is this case. And again 
let me call on you, even at the risk of repetition, never 
to dismiss for a moment from your minds the two great 
points upon which I rest my attack upon the evidence : 
first, that the accusers have not proved the facts by 
the good witnesses who were within their reach, whom 
they had no shadow of pretext for not calling ; and, 
secondly, that the witnesses that they have ventured 
to call are, every one of them, irreparably daniaged 
in their credit. How, I again ask, is a plot ever to 
be discovered, except by the means of these two 
principles ? Nay, there are instances in which plots 
have been discovered through the medium of the 
second principle when the first had happened to fail. 
When venerable witnesses have been seen brought 
forward — ^when persons above aU suspicion have lent 
themselves for a season to impure plans — ^when no 
escape for the guiltless seemed open, no chance of 
safety to remain — ^they have almost providentially 
escaped from the snare by the second of those two 
principles ; by the evidence breaking down where 
it was not expected to be sifted ; by a weak point 
being found where no provision, the attack being 
unforeseen, had been made to support it. Your 
Lordships recollect that great passage — ^I say great, 
for it is poetically just and eloquent, even were it 
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not inspired — in the sacred writings, where the Elders 
had joined themselves in a plot which had appeared 
to have succeeded ; " for that," as the Book says, 
" they had hardened their hearts, and had turned 
away their eyes, that they might not look at Heaven, 
and that they might do the purposes of unjust judg- 
ments." But they, though giving a clear, consistent, 
uncontradicted story, were disappointed, and their 
victim was rescued from their grip by the trifling 
circumstance of a contradiction about a tamarisk- 
tree. Let not man call those contradictions or those 
falsehoods which false witnesses swear to from needless 
and heedless falsehoods — such as Sacchi about his 
changing his name ; or such as Demont about her 
letters ; such as Majocchi about the banker's clerk ; 
or such as all the other contradictions and falsehoods, 
not going to the main body of the case, but to the main 
body of the credit of the witnesses — ^let not man 
rashly and blindly call these things accidents. They 
are just rather than merciful dispensations of that 
Providence which wills not that the guilty should 
triumph, and which favourably protects the innocent. 
Such, my Lords, is the case now before you ! Such 
is the evidence in support of this measure — evidence 
inadequate to prove a debt — ^impotent to deprive 
of a civil right — ^ridiculous to convict of the lowest 
offence — scandalous if brought forward to support 
a charge of the highest nature which the law knows 
— ^monstrous to ruin the honour, to blast the name, of 
an English Queen ! What shall I say, then, if this 
is the proof by which an act of judicial legislation, a 
Parliamentary sentence, an ex 'post facto law, is sought 
to be passed against this defenceless woman ? My 
Lords, I pray you to pause. I do earnestly beseech 
you to take heed ! You are standing on the brink 
of a precipice ; then, beware ! It will go forth your 
judgment, if sentence shall go against the Queen, 
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But it will be the only judgment you ever pronounced 
which, instead of reaching its object, will return and 
bound back upon those who gave it. Save the country, 
my Lords, from the horrors of this catastrophe ; 
save yourselves from this peril ; rescue that country, 
of which you are the ornaments, but in which you 
can flourish no longer, when severed from the people, 
than the blossom when cut off from the roots and the 
stem of the tree. Save that country, that you may 
continue to adorn it ; save the Crown, which is in 
jeopardy ; the Aristocracy, which is shaken ; save 
the Altar, which must stagger with the blow that rends 
its kindred Throne. You have said, my Lords, you 
have willed — the Church and the King have willed — 
that the Queen should be deprived of its solemn service. 
She has, instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt prayers 
of the People. She wants no prayers of mine. But 
I do here pour forth my humble supplication at the 
Throne of Mercy, that that mercy may be poured 
down upon this people in a larger measure than the 
merits of their rulers may deserve, and that your 
hearts may be turned to justice. 

After Brougham's speech the feeling spread that 
the Bill was doomed, and at Brooks's the betting ran 
high that it would be thrown out. " Such is the 
unfortunate unpopularity of Carlton House, the ennui 
of the Lords, and the clamour of Radicalism, that 
... I should not be astonished if the whole job 
was abandoned," Joseph Jekyll wrote on October 8 ; 
while on the next day Lady Louisa Stewart, a con- 
firmed believer in her Majesty's guilt, admitted, 
" Things do assuredly tend strongly to the Queen's 
side, as one may perceive by what drops even from 
the most prejudiced, and, if I were a judge myself. 
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I verily believe I should be compelled to pronounce her 
acquitted hj the evidence, as far as we have yet seen it, 
notwithstanding my opinion of the lady, which remains 
just what it did at the close of the accusation." " The 
testimony," said Richard Rush, the United States 
Minister at the Court of St. James's, " has assumed 
aspects so much in her favour, that I hear from high 
sources the Ministers are doubting, and that probably 
the Bill will not be persisted in." The opinion that 
the case for the Crown had failed grew stronger after 
the first witnesses for the defence had been examined. 
" The witness of all witnesses has just closed her 
examination-in-chief — ^Lady Charlotte Lindsay," 
Creevey wrote enthusiastically to Miss Ord. " In 
your life you never heard such testimony as hers in 
favour of the Queen — ^the talent, the perspicuity, the 
honesty of it." " Yesterday was even triumphant 
for the Queen," Lady Granville admitted reluctantly 
to Lady G. Morpeth, on October 7. " ' Fivat Regina,' 
with accompaniment and a full band._ Sir William 
and Keppel Craven, God help their souls, giving the 
most entire and cordial testimony in her favour, 
confuting much of the previous evidence against her." 

George Canning to Lord Liverpool 

Paris, October 10, 1820. 

I have read the evidence (in the Courier) as far as 
Sir William Gell's. His testimony is exactly what I 
told you all it would be, setting up Bergami, averring 
general propriety of conduct, and throwing a doubt 
upon all the stories of Naples. What may be the 
effect upon hearers, I cannot tell ; but readers here 
certainly think the case for the prosecution shaken. 
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If Demont should be in any way further disparaged ; 
if Sacchi can be, as Brougham engages, decisively 
contradicted ; and if any discredit can be thrown 
upon the German housemaid^ the case, as it appear to 
me, will be nearly demolished. . . . 

I venture to presume that by this time you are 
nearly of my opinion, that the Bill wiU not pass the 
House of Commons. Will it pass the House of Lords ? 
Is it desirable it should pass the House of Lords, to 
be thrown out in the House of Commons ? I doubt 
that still more. It is upon this last point more par- 
ticularly, that the course which the defence is taking, 
appears to me to tell. Even had the case for the 
prosecution remained unshaken, the House of Com- 
mons, I think, would equally have refused to pass the 
Bill. But I think this refusal would have been of 
quite a different character, and would have had a 
different effect, if proceeding only from a determina- 
tion not to meddle with the business, to get rid of 
it without a hearing from them, which will belong 
to that refusal, if founded upon the enactment of the 
Bill, or upon defect or contradiction of the evidence. 

Lord Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff 

9 New Street, Oct, 13, 1820. 

Some of the Queen's witnesses have broke down, 
but by no means all or the most material. Flyn, 
for instance, a miserable crack-brained wretch, hardly 
required the process of a cross-examination to deprive 
his testimony of all credit. But Craven, Dr. Holland, 
Gell, Carrington, Carlo Forti, and some later ones, 
are by no means in the same condition, and they 
have shaken the accusation in its most material 
part. The Naples case is quite gone. Trieste has 
shared its fate — great doubt is thrown over the scene 
in the carriage, and Mahomet's dance. It is said 
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too that Barbara Kress can be damaged, but of that 
we of course know nothing yet with certainty. Minis- 
ters, however, as one was everywhere told yesterday, 
mean to carry the bill through the House of Lords, 
and for that purpose they rely merely upon the polacca 
case. That certainly is the most untouched of all 
the Attorney-General's statements in his opening. 
It affords ground of violent suspicion. But is it 
sufficient in point of justice to inflict such a punish- 
ment upon so high a person ? I doubt it, and I still 
more doubt whether, and taking the prudential con- 
sideration into the account, the government judges 
right in pressing the measure. Something may still 
come out. The Queen has one or two witnesses to 
bring forward that may not improbably do her more 
harm than good, and the whole complexion of the 
business may be altered by a single individual in a 
single quarter of an hour. But if no very material 
evidence is brought forward, and the case remains 
nearly in its present state, I do not believe the bill 
will pass the Commons. Why then induce the Lords 
to load themselves with unnecessary odium ? The 
country is evidently hostile to the measure, and even 
if the government should be triumphant at last, 
it will have made a most unnecessary expense of 
power and popularity — upon an object of compara- 
tively little value. 

The evidence which alone induced the Government 
to persevere with the Bill was to the effect that the 
Queen, on the polacca that cdnveyed her from Jaffa 
after her journey to Jerusalem, slept under the same 
tent on deck as Pergami. This was at first sight 
sufficiently compromising, but upon investigation 
it was proved that both the Queen and Pergami slept 
oa couches fully dressed^ and that it was desirable. 
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as a precautionary measure, that the Queen should have 
some male attendant at hand, the small vessel being 
manned by a mixed crew of Italian and Greek seamen, 
not, it was thought, to be relied upon in case of 
sudden danger. The very openness of the incident 
might have disarmed suspicion, for, had there been 
any criminal intent, the movements of the parties 
would have been less likely to be noticed had they 
remained below in the cabins. 

Such satisfaction as the Government derived from 
the polacca case was destined almost at once to be 
overcast, for on October 13 a crushing blow fell upon 
it. Brougham, who had learnt that Rastelli, a witness 
for the prosecution, had been sent out of the country, 
now expressed a wish to subject him to further cross- 
examination, knowing, of course, that at the moment 
this could not be done. The Attorney-General 
stated that, without his knowledge, Rastelli had been 
sent by Powell with despatches to Milan to assure 
the friends of the witnesses of their safety, rumours 
that they were in danger having been circulated in 
Italy after the fracas at Dover. This reason was 
absurd. Rastelli was an active and useful agent em- 
ployed by Powell, and he had been secretly sent on 
urgent business : Powell trusting that Rastelli would 
not be recalled for cross-examination, or that he would 
have returned before that happened. Brougham 
attacked this proceeding with tremendous force, 
and was generally supported by the House. Lord 
Liverpool admitted that the sending away of Rastelli 
was " highly culpable," the Lord Chancellor that it 
was " a most ill-timed and ill-judged proceeding ; 
Lord Grey declared that he could not say it was 
II— 13 
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ill-judged, but that it was most iniquitous ; while 
Lord Holland considered that " a pima facie case 
had been made out of the existence of a conspiracy 
to pervert justice" and expressed the opinion that 
their Lordships would do well to get rid of the 
disgust and fatigue of this infamous proceeding. 



Lady Granville to Lady G. Morpeth 

October 14, 1820. 

Nobody knows what will happen to-day. The 
alternatives are, a division upon whether the Lords 
will proceed. Brougham's refusing positively to proceed, 
in which case he cannot be compelled. But there 
will be a ministerial clamour that he is glad of a loop- 
hole and mistrusts his other witnesses. Of course, 
as to the question of Mr. Powell having sent Rastelli 
away, with passports granted by Lord Clanwilliam 
or Mr. Planta, there is a decided difference of 
opinion. Some say it must have been a measure, 
vu the odd reason alleged for sending him ; others 
that it was really done de bonne foi, with an under- 
standing that he was to be here again by October 2. 
At all events, it gives an impression to the public 
not to be got rid of, as, even if he returns now, they 
will say he returns prepared, which makes the whole 
difference. 

Many thought that Brougham should have declined 
to go on with the case, but, after consultation with his 
legal brethren, he did not withdraw. For this by 
many writers he has been censured ; but the pro- 
secution had been so damaged by his speech and by 
his witnesses, and now was so prostrated by this 
incident, that he may well have been decided to go 
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on by the thought that he had at least a sporting 
chance of defeating the Government. At the worst, 
as he knew in common with almost everybody else, 
the Bill, even if passed by the House of Lords, had 
not the remotest chance of becoming law ; while 
it would be a great thing to secure a verdict for his 
client, that is to say, to secure the rejection of the 
Bill in the Upper House. It was really for him a 
case of " Heads I win. Tails you lose." 

Brougham's difficulties in the conduct of the case 
were numerous. " By the way," Joseph Jekyll wrote 
on October 24, " it strikes me as a very awkward 
defect in the Queen's defence, that having in London 
five or six witnesses who were in the polacca, Brougham 
has not ventured to call them. I mean Oldi, Austin, 
&c., for Hownam and Flynn did him mischief." 
Brougham was well aware that he lost ground by not 
calling these persons, and the Queen and his legal 
brethren were anxious that he should do so. Especi- 
ally desirable was it, they thought, that the Countess 
Oldi should come forward. Brougham, however, 
was so nervous about it that he decided to make an 
exception to the usual rule that counsel should not 
have an interview with a witness, and he went to see 
her. " The result was decisive," he recorded. " Of 
her appearance and manners we had been very correctly 
informed ; they were in all respects favourable. 
But five minutes sufficed to prove my apprehensions 
well-founded ; namely, that she would lie without 
scruple and without bounds, and that Copley would 
only have to ask her leading questions on matters 
on which there had been evidence undeniably accurate, 
and admitted by our case to be so, and he could obtain 
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whatever answers she thought best served the case 
of the Queen. For instance, it having been clearly- 
proved that different persons had been in the Queen's 
bedroom (which was explained by the habits of the 
country, and by those persons coming for orders, 
or simply to deliver verbal messages), I called her 
attention to that, and asked if such a thing ever hap- 
pened she said at once — ' Oh ! never at any time 
or on any occasion.' I tried her in several other 
matters of the same kind, and she always answered 
in the same way. It was plain, therefore, that we 
durst not call her." 

On October 24 Denman summed up the case for 
the Queen, and he took the opportunity to inflict 
a terrible castigation upon the Duke of Clarence, 
who — Joseph Jekyll is the authority — " with his 
accustomed wisdom, had detailed fifty anecdotes of 
the Queen's profligacy in the common mess-room 
of the officers on guard last week, when he graciously 
partook of their dinner." During this part of his 
address Denman looked the Duke full in the face, 
so that there should not be the slightest doubt in 
the mind of any one present who was the culprit. 

I know that rumours are abroad of the most vague, 
but, at the same time, of the most injurious character ; 
I have heard them even at the very moment we were 
defending her Majesty against charges which, com- 
pared with these rumours, are clear, comprehensible, 
and tangible. We have heard and hear daily, with 
alarm, that there are persons, and these not of the 
lowest condition, not confined to individuals connected 
with the public press — ^not even excluded from this 
august assembly — who are industriously circulating 
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the most odious and atrocious calumnies against her 
Majesty. Can this thing be ? — ^and yet can we veil 
in the world in these times, and not know it to be a 
fact ? We know that if a juryman on such an occasion 
should be found to possess, or aflect to possess, 
any knowledge of the subject of inquiry, we should 
have a right to call him to the bar as a witness. " Come 
forward," we might say, " and let us confront you 
with our evidence ; let us see whether no explanation 
can be given of the fact you assert, and no refutation 
effectually applied." But to any man who could 
even be suspected of so base a practice as whispering 
calumnies to judges — distilling leprous venom into 
the ears of jurors — ^the Queen might well exclaim, 
" Come forward, thou slanderer, and let me see thy face ! 
If thou would'st equal the respectability even of an 
Italian witness, come forth and depose in open court ! 
As thou art, thou art worse than an Italian assassin ! 
because, while I am boldly and manfully meeting my 
accusers, thou art planting a dagger unseen in my 
bosom, and converting thy poisoned stiletto into the 
semblance of the sword of justice ! " I would fain 
say, my Lords, that it is utterly impossible that this 
can be true ; but I cannot say it, because the fact 
stares me in the face. I read it even in the public 
papers ; and had I known of its existence in the 
high places of the earth I should have held it 
impossible that any one with the heart of a man, 
or with the honour of a peer, should so debase his 
soul and degrade his honour. I would charge him 
as a judge, I would impeach him as a judge ; and 
if it were possible for the Blood Royal of England 
to descend to a course so disgraceful, I should 
fearlessly assert that it was far more just that such 
conduct should deprive him of his right of succession, 
than that all the facts alleged against her Majesty, 
even if true to the last letter of the charge, should 
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warrant your Lordships in passing the bill of degra- 
dation and divorce. 

Denman, who had throughout the case rendered 
yeoman's service to his client, in the peroration of 
his otherwise admirable speech made a terrible faux 
■pas. 

I know nothing (he concluded) in the whole race 
of human affairs, nothing in the whole view of eternity, 
which can even remotely resemble this inquisition, 
but the great day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed ! 

He who the sword of Heav'n will bear 
Should be as holy as severe ! 

and if your Lordships have been furnished with powers 
which I might almost say scarcely Omniscience itself 
possesses, to arrive at the secrets of this female, you 
will think that it is your duty to imitate the justice, 
beneficence, and wisdom of that benignant Being, 
who, not in a case like this where innocence is manifest, 
but when guilt was detected, and vice revealed, said — 
" If no accuser can come forward to condemn thee, 
neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no more." 



o"- 



This singularly unhappy reference to the woman 
taken in adultery gave Denman some of the bitterest 
moments of his life. " Not that the subject was 
unfit to be touched," as he said, " for it could not 
fail to have some effect on persons possessing reli- 
gious feelings ; but it ought not to have formed the 
concluding sentence, and might have been more 
guardedly introduced, and more dexterously softened 
off." This blunder was made the most of by the King's 
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party, and many a jeu d'esprit was floated upon the 
town, perhaps the best being — 

Gracious Queen, we thee implore, 
Go away and sin no more ; 
But if that effort be too great, 
Go away — at any rate. 

After Denman came the Attorney-General and 
the Solicitor-General, and after their addresses had 
been delivered some of the Peers addressed the House. 

Lord Sidmouth to Mr. Bathurst 

October 2-jth, 1820. 

Matters here are in a critical state. Fear and faction 
are actively and not unsuccessfully at work ; and it is 
possible that we may be in a minority, and that the 
fate of the Government may be decided in a very few 
days. . . . The Attorney-General has acquitted him- 
self to-day most ably and powerfully. 

Lord Sidmouth to Mr. Bathurst 

October 29, 1 820. 

Some change has taken place since I last wrote to 
you. The Attorney-General has made a strong 
impression, which has been well followed up by 
Copley. The case is indeed overwhelming. ... At 
all events, I am satisfied that defeat itself is better 
than retreat. 

It was clear throughout the proceedings that the 
voting would follow the usual party lines, and this 
gave the Opposition a great advantage, for while 
some of those who thought the Queen guilty would 
oppose the Bill, of course, no supporter of the 
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Government who thought her innocent could possibly 
give his vote against her. The division on the second 
reading took place on November 6, when 123 Peers 
declared themselves " Content " and 95 " Non- 
content," a majority of twenty-eight in favour of 
the Bill. Now, however, arose the question whether 
the divorce clause should be maintained. To this 
clause there had been much opposition, especially by 
the Bishops, but not only by them, for Canning, 
though for other reasons, very early in the day had 
objected to it. 

George Canning to Lord Liverpool 

India Board, ^th July, 1820. 

Surely, surely, it is not good for the King himself, 
any more than for the Crown, or for the Kingdom, 
that he should be made a personal party to this Bill. 
All the anomalies of the case are definable, as a State 
case ; but as a personal one, I doubt whether, even 
in the House of Lords, you can defend them success- 
fully ; but in the House of Commons I am confident 
you cannot. If asked to-day whether you intend to 
set the King free to marry again, what are you to 
answer ? If affirmatively, do you not believe that 
you suggest the very strongest argument for defeating 
the Bill, and the most dangerous topics for effecting 
that purpose ? If negatively, where, in God's name, 
is the advantage of carrying the weight of a clause of 
divorce for no assignable use or object ? 

If the divorce clause was withdrawn, however, the 
title of the measure ought to have been, as Creevey puts 

it happily, " A Bill to declare the Queen a W ," 

and to settle her upon the King for life, because, 
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from his own conduct, he is not entitled to a divorce. 
On November 8 the division on the question whether 
this clause should be retained was decided in the 
affirmative by 129 to 6"] votes. This large majority 
was secured because many who voted on the second 
reading against the Bill thought to secure its ultimate 
defeat by retaining this clause, for which the Bishops 
and other members would not vote. The Ministers 
sought to outmanoeuvre their opponents by voting 
for the deletion of the clause, and were placed in a 
minority. The excitement was great when the third 
reading was taken on November 10, and every one 
discussed the situation and little else. Lord Holland 
thought there would be a majority for the Govern- 
ment, thirty at most, fifteen at least ; Lord Mans- 
field thought it would be carried by thirteen. When 
the result of the division was announced the figures 
were 108 for and 99 against the Bill — a majority only 
of nine. 

" There's an end of your BiU," Brougham said to 
Croker, who inquired why he said so. " Because," 
came the reply, " the majority is the number of the 
Ministers and high officers in this House, and it won't 
do to pass such a Bill by their votes." Brougham 
was right, for immediately after the result of the 
division was announced Lord Liverpool rose and said 
that, in the present state of the country, and with 
the division of sentiment so nearly balanced, the 
Government had come to the determination not to 
proceed further. Thereupon he moved that the 
question, " That this Bill do now pass," be altered to 
" this day six months." This, after a tremendous 
onslaught upon the Ministers, delivered by Lord Grey, 
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was carried nemine contradicente. " Regina still," 
said the Queen, signing a paper, " Regina still, in 
spite of them ! " Then, from an antechamber in 
the House of Lords where she had awaited the result 
of the division, she went, escorted by Lady Anne 
Hamilton and Keppel Craven, to her state carriage, 
and, weeping and in silence, drove, through huzzaing 
crowds, to Brandenburg House. 

Lord Castlereagh to Lord Stewart 

November 13, 1820. 

You will probably have heard before this reaches 
you of the failure of our Bill. I call it a failure when 
our majority was reduced to so low an ebb on the 
third reading as not to justify Liverpool in sending 
it to the House of Commons. The reasons were, 
1st, That it is not usual to send any measure of vital 
importance upon a small majority from one House 
to the other ; 2nd, That the chance of success in 
the Commons was more unpromising, and failure 
would have served to whitewash the Queen, and 
enabled the Radicals and Opposition to press her 
claims to be treated as an injured and innocent person. 
In closing the proceedings in the Lords, her guilt is 
established upon the uncontroverted decision of the 
judicial branch of the Legislature — second reading 
carried by 28 ; the preamble and report without a 
division ; and a considerable number of those ap- 
proving her guilt, who nevertheless voted against the 
Bill — she stands thus degraded, though not punished. 
The diminution of numbers on the third reading 
was partly owing to conscientious scruples against the 
divorce clause, and partly to some peers wishing to 
establish her guUt, but not to expose the country to 
all the evils of protracted proceedings in the House of 
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Commons. I should have felt it my duty to fight 
the question to the last had the Bill come down ; 
but there is no possibility of estimating the embarrass- 
ments in which we should have found ourselves. 
When we came to the examination of witnesses, we 
should have had no judges to guide us ; all sorts 
of questions would have been asked and pressed ; 
we should have had endless motions of adjournment ; 
false evidence without end, and a cloud of witnesses 
to throw dirt upon the Milan Commission, against 
whose testimony we should be without defence, as 
time wovJd not be granted to bring counter proof 
from Italy. Upon the whole, under all the daily 
increasing difficulties, my conviction is that, in going 
farther, we should have fared worse. 

There can be little doubt that the Government were 
wise to withdraw the Bill. There had been some 
thought of passing a resolution that the preamble was 
proved and then dropping the Bill upon considerations 
of expediency, but had this course been pursued, the 
whole question would have come up again for dis- 
cussion on the motion, presently to be introduced, for 
the allowance to be made to her Majesty. " I think," 
Canning wrote to Huskisson, " if the Bill is to be 
given up, it must be given up in toto in the House of 
Lords, and by Liverpool himself." 

Lord Castlereagh's letter gives some of the difficulties 
that would have arisen — difficulties which it would 
have been absurd to encounter since there was not 
the remotest chance of the House of Commons passing 
the Bill. In the House of Lords there had been a 
strong feeling against the false witnesses and the way 
in which the case had been got up : this feeling was 
far more strong among members of the Lower House, 
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where nearly all were of the opinion that the King's 
life did not entitle him to relief, however degraded 
he might prove his Consort to be. In the House of 
Lords, too, only the fringe of the scandal had been 
touched, for Brougham had carefully and deliberately 
refrained from recrimination; but he had made it 
very clear that he would not abstain from introducing 
this element into the defence if there was the slightest 
possibility otherwise of the Bill being passed. 

My Lords, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick 
arrived in this country in the year 1795, — ^the niece 
of our Sovereign, the intended consort of his Heir- 
apparent, and herself a not very remote heir to the 
crown of these realms. But I now go back to that 
period, only for the purpose of passing over all the 
interval which elapsed between her arrival then 
and her departure in 18 14. I rejoice that, for the 
present at least, the most faithful discharge of my 
duty permits me to draw this veil ; but I cannot 
do so without pausing for an instant to guard myself 
against a misrepresentation to which I know this cause 
may not unnaturally be exposed, and to assure your 
Lordships most solemnly, that if I did not think that 
the cause of the Queen, as attempted to be established 
by the evidence against her, not only does not require 
recrimination at present — ^not only imposes no duty 
of even uttering one whisper, whether by way of 
attack or by way of insinuation, against the conduct 
of her illustrious husband — ^but it rather prescribes 
to me, for the present, silence upon this great and 
painful head of the case — I solemnly assure your 
Lordships that, but for this conviction, my lips on 
that branch would not be closed ; for, in discretionally 
abandoning the exercise of the power which I feel 
I have, in postponing for the present the statement 
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of that case of which I am possessed, I feel confident 
that I am waiving a right which I possess, and abstain- 
ing from the use of materials which are mine. And 
let it not be thought, my Lords, that if either now I 
did conceive, or if hereafter I should so far be dis- 
appointed in my expectation that the case against me 
will fail, as to feel it necessary to exercise that right 
— ^let no man vainly suppose, that not only I, but that 
any, the youngest, member of the profession, would 
hesitate one moment in the fearless discharge of his 
paramount duty. I once before took leave to remind 
your Lordships — ^which was unnecessary, but there are 
many whom it may be needful to remind — that an 
advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes to his 
client, knows, in the discharge of that office, but one 
person in the world, that client and none other. To 
save that client by all expedient means — ^to protect that 
client at all hazards and costs to all others, and among 
others to himself^ — is the highest and most unques- 
tioned of his duties ; and he must not regard the 
alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruction, 
which he may bring upon any other. Nay, separating 
even the duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, 
and casting them, if need be, to the wind, he must go 
on reckless of the consequences, if his fate it should 
unhappily be, to involve his country in confusion 
for lus client's protection. 

It is true that, when the Duke of Portland had 
pointed out to the Duke of Wellington the desirability 
that the Bill should not pass the House of Lords 
because of the disgrace the recrimination that would 
ensue in the House of Commons would entail upon, 
the King, "The King," the Duke of Wellington 
replied, " is already degraded as low as he can be." 
But Brougham did not intend merely to content 
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himself with attacks upon his Majesty because of 
the royal liaisons with Lady Jersey and others : he 
had a much stronger card to play — a card so strong 
that he would only play it at the eleventh hour, so 
far-reaching might be the consequences. He proposed 
to impeach the King's title. He could and would 
prove that the King, while Heir-apparent, had married 
a Roman Catholic, Mrs. Fitzherbert, the penalty 
for which, by a clause of the Act of Settlement, was 
that the offender forfeited the Crown " as if he were 
naturally dead." It was because this weapon was 
in his hands that Brougham gave so solemn and grave 
a warning of what he considered the advocate's duty. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DEATH 
November 1820 — August 1821 

The withdrawal of the Bill generally regarded as the acquittal of the 
Queen — Creevey's belief in her Majesty's innocence — Denman's 
tribute to her — Brougham's public avowal of his faith in his 
royal client — ^Thomas Moore's outburst — The general feeling of 
the people — National rejoicings — The Queen's letter to the 
nation — Her letter in reply to Lady Charlotte Campbell's con- 
gratulations — Her appreciation of Lady Anne Hamilton — She 
takes the Sacrament at Hammersmith Church — And attends 
Divine Service at St. Paul's Cathedral — Lord Liverpool deter- 
mined that she shall be treated as guilty — The Queen demands 
a royal residence and an allowance — Prince Leopold calls at 
Brandenburg House — Her Majesty refuses to receive him — 
The King enraged by the failure of the Bill — He quarrels with 
Prince Leopold and Lord Anglesea — His unpopularity — The 
Duke of Sussex and other visitors to the Queen — ^Theodore 
Hook's John Bull — "Mrs. Muggins's Visit to the Queen" — 
A motion in the House of Commons to restore her Majesty's 
name to the Liturgy rejected — ^A Message from the Queen — ■ 
An allowance proposed for her — She rejects it on the advice of 
Brougham — But subsequently accepts it — Cambridge House — 
The Queen's demand to be crowned refused by the King — The 
refusal upheld by the Privy Council — She announces her inten- 
tion to be present at the Coronation — Fails to secure entry into 
Westminster Abbey — Illness — Death — The Queen's Will — The 
Funeral. 

BY most unprejudiced persons throughout the 
country the withdrawal of the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties was regarded as an acquittal. 
Strictly speaking, this was not so, of course ; but even 

507 
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the majority of those who held the view that the Queen 
had been profligate at least had to admit that not all 
the resources of the Government, though employed 
for a term of years, and backed by the influence of 
the Crown, had failed to produce any proof of her 
guilt. Folly she stood convicted of now as ever, 
but nothing worse. " Wonders wiU never cease ! " 
Creevey wrote to Miss Ord on October 6. " Upon 
my soul, this Queen must be innocent after all ! " 
A far more valuable testimony to her Majesty than 
Creevey's outburst was Denman's declaration that he 
regarded her as " the most wronged and insulted of 
womankind." Even more remarkable was the change 
in the opinion of Brougham, who at the beginning, as 
has been said, did not think she could be innocent, 
but told James M'Donald on October 15 that the 
more the case had opened the more had her innocence 
appeared, and that now, in his conscience, he believed 
her guiltless. He had, on the return to England of 
her Majesty, unfolded to Denman his apprehensions, 
stated that he had received from various quarters 
the most sinister reports, and had concluded his 
remarks by saying lugubriously, " So now we are 
in for it, Mr. Denman." Yet in October he told 
Creevey, not for the first time, that though he was 
in possession of many circumstances unfavourable to 
the Queen that were not generally known, he did 
nevertheless believe her to be completely innocent, 
and that when the case was over he would rise in his 
seat in the House of Commons, and in his private 
capacity declare, upon his honour, his sincere belief in 
her innocence. He found an opportunity to redeem 
this pledge in the course of the debate on Febru- 
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ary 5, 1821, on Lord Tavistock's motion of want of 
confidence in the Government because of their conduct 
of the proceedings against her Majesty : 

It is necessary, Sir, for me, with the seriousness 
and sincerity which it may be permitted to a man 
upon the most solemn occasions to express, to assert 
what I do now assert in the face of this House, that 
if, instead of an advocate, I had been sitting as a 
judge at another tribunal, I shoidd have been found 
among the number of those who, laying their hands 
upon their hearts, conscientiously pronounced her 
Majesty, " Not guilty." For the truth of this 
assertion I desire to tender every pledge that may 
be most valued and most sacred. I wish to make it 
in every form which may be deemed most solemn 
and most binding ; and if I believe it not as I now 
advance it, I here imprecate on myself every curse 
which is most horrid and most penal. 

" The decision of the House of Lords against the 
Queen occupying every one's mind and tongue. 
What a barefaced defiance of all law and justice, 
and what precious scoundrels there are in the high 
places of the world ! " Thus Thomas Moore in his 
Diary on November 1 1 voiced the general feeling of 
the nation, which burst out spontaneously into the 
wildest enthusiasm. London was illuminated from 
Piccadilly to Whitechapel, from Brooks's, Boodle's, 
and White's, from Prince Leopold at Marlborough 
House, the Duke of Gloucester's, the Duke of 
Devonshire's, Lord George Cavendish's, and Coutts's 
to the Guildhall and the Mansion House. Vast 
crowds thronged the streets crying, " God save the 
Queen ! " " Long live Queen Caroline ! " shouting 
II — 14 
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imprecations on Lord Liverpool, Leach, Demont, 
and Majocchi, and bearing banners embroidered with 
the devices, " The Queen's guards are the People," 
" Vindicated Innocence," Non mi ricordo, and 
representations of the Green Bag. " The state of 
the town is beyond everything," wrote Creevey on 
November lo, who was so jubilant that he had after- 
wards to confess that, in his excitement, " I was a bad 
boy . . . drank too much." 

Anne Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York * 

II Michael's Place, Brompton, 
My dear James, November IS, 1820. 

I suppose the same vessell which carries you 
this will convey to the Yankees the intelligence that 
even in an aristocratic country, a people under even 
a Kingly government, may sometimes command and 
have their will ; the greatest triumph has been gained 
by the People of England that ever was gained in this 
world. The Ministers had carried their Bill at the 
third reading by a majority of nine, but, fearing the 
vengeance of the people, they did not dare send it to 
the House of Commons, so they gave it up. The 
decision was known about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and in less than half an hour afterwards guns were 
firing in all directions, the church bells ringing in all 
parts of the Town, and every street, and all the suburbs 
have been most brilliantly illuminated for the last 
five nights ; every body, whether the Queen's friends 
or not, being compelled to light up, and the Ministers 
obliged to fly out of town and leave their houses filled 
with police officers. This is the triumph of the 
fee fie, and they do enjoy it, I assure you. All the 
gentlemen's carriages are stopped and abused unless 

• A daughter and ion of William Cobbett, 
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their servants have white bows in their hats or laurel 
leaves. The Mail and other coaches that carried 
the news into the country spread it about very soon. 
At Winchester, where the Mail gets in at three in 
the morning, the parish officers were soon called up, 
all the Parsons were awaked before daylight by the 
ringing of the bells. Benbow * (who lives opposite to 
where you may remember Mr. Clement lived in the 
Strand), and from whence has issued that which has 
caused this triumph, had two fine emblematic and 
appropriate transparences, and has the whole front of 
his house one mass of blaze. I think he ought to think 
his injuries avenged, for I assure you the Governor 
says he is satisfied, for his own part. Every body 
gives him the credit for it, solely and undividedly. 
There will be a change of Ministers, but though the 
Whigs want to get in, still they seem shy, for they know 
they cannot get in unless the people help them, and 
in that case they know they must give some reform ; 
and the Gov"^. says unless they do that they shall not 
come in, and if they give a little, the rest will soon 
follow. There will be another election, in that case, 
and then the Gov'', will be got in by some means or 
another. At present the whole country is mad with 
rejoicing. It was the threat in the concluding part 
of the Queen's letter which frightened them, and her 
triumph is ours, you know, my dear Jumpy. They 
have gone through the mockery of trapsing the Mili- 
tary through the streets every night, though they 
knew they could not trust them, and they actually 
cheered and waved their caps in passing Benbow's. 
Papa got a coach and took us all through the Town 
two nights since to see the illuminations, and the 
spectacle was fine beyond any thing you can imagine. 
All the ships in the river lighted to the mast heads 
processions marching with bands of music carrying 
* The publisher of Cobbett's Political RegisUr, 
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busts of the Queen with the crown on her head, 
covered with laurels, playing God save the Queen 
and bearing torches ; altogether the sight was such 
as to overcome one, at the same time that it was most 
particularly gratifying to us. . . . 

Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, and most 
towns, large and small, showed signs of jubilation, 
and, not less than the rest, Edinburgh. 

Walter Scott to Lord Montagu 

We had the Marquis of Bute and Francis Jeffrey 
very brilliant in George Street, and I think one grocer 
besides. I was hard threatened by letter, but I 
caused my servant to say in the quarter where I 
thought the threatenings came from, that I should 
suffer my windows to be broken like a Christian, 
but if anything else was attempted I should become 
as great a heathen as the Dey of Algiers. We were 
passed over, but many houses were terribly Cossaque, 
as was the phrase in Paris in 1814 and 18 15. The 
next night, being, like true Scotsmen, wise behind 
the hand, the bailies had a sufficient force sufficiently 
arranged, and put down every attempt to riot. If 
the same precaution had been taken before, the town 
would have been saved some disgrace, and the loss 
of at least ^^looo worth of property. 

The Queen to the Nation 

Brandenburg House, November, 1820. 

Caroline Regina, 

The Queen, impressed with the deepest senti- 
ments of the most grateful esteem for the generous 
people who throughout her late severe Trial have 
supported her by the universal expression of their 
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reliance on her innocence and their anxiety for her 
safety, feels it due to herself, and to all His Majesty's 
loyal subjects in every part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to repeat most solemnly 
before God, her Country, and the World, that she 
is wholly guiltless of the foul crimes attempted to 
be laid to her charge by those who have at length 
voluntarily abandoned the accusation in confessed 
compliance with Public Opinion expressed in the 
most unequivocal manner. 

The Minutes of evidence taken before the highest 
Court of Judicature, as printed by Authority, are 
open to the perusal of every individual. Her Majesty 
relies with confidence in the conclusions which must 
inevitably result from the perusal of those Minutes 
in the mind of every lover of Impartial Justice. 

Her Majesty patiently awaits that complete restora- 
tion of her Rights as Queen Consort of this Realm 
for which she wholly relies on the justice of the 
Legislature and the Executive powers of the King.* 



The Queen to Lady Charlotte Campbell 

[Brandenburg House, November, 1820.] 

I assure you, my dear Lady Charlotte, no one's 
congratulations have been more welcome to me than 
yours. I do indeed feel thankful at having put my 
enemies to confusion, and received the justice my 
conduct and character deserved. Mais helas, it comes 
too late, dear Lady Charlotte. Her who would have 
rejoiced with me at her mother's triumph is losset to 
me ; but she is in a much better world than the present, 
and we shall soon meet, I trust, for to tell you the 
truth I cannot expect much comfort nowhere so 

* From the original letter in the handwriting of Lady Anne 
Hamilton, in the possession of A. M. Broadley, Esq. 
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long as I shall live. No one, in fact, to care for me ; 
and this business has been more cared for as a political 
affair, than as the cause of a poor forlorn woman. 
Mais nHmforte ! I ought to be grateful ; and I reflect 
on these proceedings with astonishment — car Us sont 
vraiment merveilleux. That I should have been saved 
out of the Philistines' hands is truly a miracle, con- 
sidering the power of my enemies and their chiefs, 
for noting was left undone that could be done to 
destroy my character for evermore. I could tell you 
someting — oh ! mein Gott J some day I will — ^but I 
cannot write them. I feel very unwell, fatigued, and 
ebaye ; I wonder my head is not quite bewildered 
with all I have suffered — and it is not all over yet with 
me. That cruel personage wiU never let me have 
peace so long as I stay in this country : his rancune is 
boundless against me. 

I was sure you would rejoice at my glory, dear 
Lady Charlotte ; no one has been more true to me 
than yourself at all times, and you have not wasted 
your interest on an ingrate, I assure you. 

Poor Joan of Arc has really proved herself true to 
the name I used to give her -pour me moquer (Telle. She 
has staid wid me through it all, and God He knows 
that was no small trial. Poor soul ! I hope He will 
reward her for her courage. 

Many people call on me now who never did before. 

The is one of those who has made me V amende 

honorable. I will not quarrel with their respect, 
though it is shewn me rather late in the day, and when 
they cannot well help it. 

I could prose for an hour to you, dear Lady Char- 
lotte, but will spare your patience, and my own eyes 
and head, both of which are aching. 
So adieu, and believe me. 

Truly and affectionately yours, 

Caroline. 
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The Queen, who on Sunday, November 19, had 
taken the Sacrament at Hammersmith Church, de- 
cided publicly to offer up thanks for her delivery from 
the peril that had threatened her, and she informed 
the authorities of St. Paul's Cathedral of her intention 
to attend Divine Service in that building on Wednesday, 
November 29. This intimation greatly perturbed 
the Dean of St. Paul's,* who hastened to take counsel 
of Lord Sidmouth, but the only comfort he could 
extract from the perturbed Minister was the advice 
to reply in the negative should application be made 
for any special return of thanks on behalf of her 
Majesty. 

Lord Sidmouth to the Dean of St. Paul's 

Whitehall, Nov. 21st, 1820. 

In reply to a question stated by your Lordship, I 
have to acquaint you that it is wholly out of the power 
of the Government to prevent her Majesty's intention 
of attending divine service in St. Paul's Cathedral 
from being carried into effect. It is, however, in- 
cumbent upon us, and upon myself in particular, to 
suggest and adopt such measures as may render its 
accomplishment as little hazardous as possible to the 
peace of the metropolis. 

The indignation expressed by your Lordship on 
this occasion is rio more than strictly becomes your 
station and character. At the present moment, 
nothing is so much to be dreaded and reprobated 
as fear and apathy ; and we must feel strongly, and 
act resolutely, if we are to entertain a reasonable hope 
of conquering the difficulties and dangers which 
surround us ; but, if we are not wanting to ourselves, 
I have no doubt of the result. 

" The Dean of St. Paul's was Dr. Van Mildert, Bishop of LlandafF. 
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Lord Sidmouth to the Dean of St. Paul's 

Nov. zyi, 1820. 
It cannot, I trust, be necessary for me to express 
my decided opinion, in concurrence with that of your 
Lordship, that " nothing but the ordinary service 
of the day should be performed, and that no altera- 
tions shoiild be made in the liturgy." My persuasion 
is, that no serious disturbance will take place; still, 
however, it is necessary that every possible precaution 
should be taken to prevent it. With this view, it 
appears desirable that a representation should be 
made, by your Lordship and the Chapter, to the Lord 
Mayor, expressing an earnest hope that his Lordship 
would adopt the most effectual measures to prevent 
any serious disturbance, at or near the Cathedral, on the 
occasion in question. . . . The necessary arrange- 
ments have also been made to afford the most effectual 
military support to the civil power in the metropolis, 
on Wednesday next, in case of necessity. . . . For 
the purpose of protecting the approaches to the 
Cathedral, barriers will be erected, and other measures 
of precaution taken to regulate and control the de- 
scription and number of persons to be admitted into 
the church and churchyard. For the safety of the 
edifice, or for that of the persons who are to officiate, 
I beg your Lordship to be assured that I entertain 
no apprehension whatever. 

" The Queen made but a sorry thing of St. Paul's, 
as the congregation consisted of constables only, and 
Pergami was not seated in the whispering-gallery," 
was Joseph Jekyll's comment on the incident ; but this 
was not only malicious but also untrue. The Queen 
went in state to St. Paul's, attended by her Vice- 
Chamberlain, Lady Anne Hamilton, Sir Robert Wilson, 
Hume, Hobhouse, and many other sympathisers. 
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and escorted by one hundred and fifty gentlemen on 
horseback. A vast crowd hned the streets, and gave 
expression to their sympathy in volumes of cheers ; 
while at Temple Bar the procession was met by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who conducted it through 
the Gity to the Cathedral. " This strange exhibition," 
even the Dean of St. Paul's had to allow, " has gone 
off with less disgrace than might have been admitted," 
though he was careful to add : " Although, after all, 
it has been a mockery of religious solemnity at which 
every serious Christian must shudder." 

" If the Queen has political coiurage, and will stand 
her ground, the trouble is only beginning," Croker 
wrote in his Diary for November 13 ; and on the 
next day he was able to add that he was told by Lord 
Donoughmore that the Queen had pledged herself 
to her friends not to go away. " If she has strength 
and courage to push her advantage," he continued, 
" she must turn out the Ministers, and may overturn 
the country, but then she must have a Whig Ministry 
to assist her." The King, though he was furious with 
the Government, which he charged openly with 
pusillanimity and secretly with treachery, was deter- 
mined not to part with his present Ministers to admit 
the friends of his Consort. He was willing that the 
Queen should be granted an allowance, but he would 
not give her a royal residence, nor, of course, insert 
her name in the Liturgy. In these matters he was 
in agreement with Lord Liverpool, who believed 
honestly and fervently in the guilt of her Majesty. 
" You will ask me, what is my own course of policy," 
the Minister wrote to Wilberforce, November 29. 
*' I answer : Some provision must be made for her 
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Majesty. Grant that which is just and reasonable. 
Grant it without condition. Take no further step 
or proceeding whatever against her. But, above all, 
take no step nor proceeding in her favour which is 
not strictly necessary, but which might have the 
effect of setting her up and upholding her, after all 
that has passed, in the eyes of the country and of 
Europe." Lord Liverpool was at this time deserving 
of some sympathy. Against his will he had initiated 
proceedings against the Queen, had been horrified 
to learn that much of the case had been manufactured 
by the bribery of witnesses willing to perjure them- 
selves, and finally had had to withdraw his Bill. 
And, he knew well, the end was not yet. 

The Hon. R. Kef-pel Craven to Lord Liver-pool 

Brandenburg House, November 13, 1820. 

Her Majesty's Vice-Chamberlain informs Lord 
Liverpool that he has her Majesty's commands to 
require from his Majesty's Government, that, without 
any further delay, a palace and an establishment 
must be provided, suitable to her Majesty's rank in 
the country in which she is now to reside. 

That this has been much too long deferred, with 
a view either to the station of her Majesty, or the 
honour of the Crown : nevertheless, that in the 
circumstances of the time, her Majesty is willing to 
overlook such delay. 

But that it must be evident that no further time 
ought to elapse without finally arranging this matter. 

Lord Liverpool to the Queen 

Fife House, ijth November, 1820 
Lord Liverpool has received his Majesty's commands 
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to inform the Queen, through the same channel, 
that it is not possible for his Majesty, under all the 
circumstances, to assign any of his royal palaces for 
the Queen's residence. Lord Liverpool has been 
further commanded to inform the Queen, that until 
Parliament shall meet for the despatch of business, 
the allowance which has hitherto been enjoyed by the 
Queen will be continued to her, and that it wiU then 
be for Parliament to determine the amount of the 
future provision to be granted to her Majesty. 

The Hon. R. Kepfel Craven to Lord Liver-pool 

My Lord, Brandenburg House, Nov. i8, 1820. 

I have been honoured by her Majesty's com- 
mands to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship's 
letter of yesterday, and to state that her Majesty 
cannot for a moment misunderstand its real purport. 

The King perceived that the Queen's Ministers 
have resolved to prevent Parliament from assembling 
for the despatch of business at the time to which both 
Houses had adjourned. The wisdom and justice 
of the Legislature would at that period, beyond all 
doubt, have restored her to the full enjoyment of 
those rights which the Constitution had vested in 
the Queen Consort. The Ministers plainly show 
that such is their belief, and they are determined, 
for some purposes of their own, to delay the redress 
to which she is entitled. 

In a measure thus alike contemptuous towards 
Parliament and the nation, the Queen perceives a 
still deeper design. It is impossible to doubt that 
the authors of the late Bill have formed the project 
of trying, in some other shape, their baffled scheme of 
degrading her Majesty, and ruining the best interests 
of the august family to which she belongs. Defeated 
in their first attempt — disgraced in the eyes of the 
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people — consigned to the contempt of all Europe — 
deserted by the most rational and respected of their 
own adherents — they meditate a new attack on the 
honour of the Queen. Their speculations must be 
founded on the hope that the public sentiment, so 
loudly and universally expressed, will at length be 
wearied and exhausted, and that the Queen herself 
will no longer haye patience to resist such cruel and 
endless persecutions. But her Majesty owes it to 
the British nation to declare, that she has the firmest 
reliance upon their support so long as she is the victim 
of oppression ; and to herself she deems it due to 
add, that no harassing treatment on the part of the 
King's Ministers will ever shake the duty she owes to 
this generous people. She has also the strongest 
conviction that the King's highest interests are at 
the present moment as much betrayed as those of the 
State, by the evil counsellors who are now once more 
plotting her destruction. 

To the offer of money, with which Lord Liverpool 
has thought proper to accompany his notice of the 
intended prorogation of Parliament, her Majesty 
has no answer to give but a direct refusal. Nearly 
ten months have elapsed since his late Majesty's 
death, and no Parliamentary provision has been yet 
proposed for her. As long as the Bill was pending 
the Queen saw the propriety of accepting the ad- 
vances made for her accommodation ; but she will 
not accept as a favour from the Ministers what a due 
regard for the honour of the Crown would induce 
Parliament to grant as a right ; and she is still more 
averse to impose upon the people the unnecessary 
burden of finding a palace for her, when the national 
munificence has already provided royal residences 
for all the princesses who filled her exalted station. 

The Queen expressly commands me to add, that 
her Majesty, as well as the King and the country. 
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have reason deeply to regret that the persons who have 
involved all those parties in their present unhappy- 
difficulties should still have influence to prevent that 
adjustment of differences which the Queen regards 
as essential to their common interests. Her Majesty- 
has never entertained a doubt that the King, if left to 
the guidance of his own sound judgment and honour- 
able feelings, would at once listen to the Queen's 
claims upon his justice, and to the united prayers of 
his loyal people. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient and humble servant, 

R. Keppel Craven. 

The members of the Royal Family held aloof 
from the Queen after her return. This did not 
surprise her Majesty, except in the case of her son- 
in-law, Prince Leopold, from whom she did expect 
a visit. That gentleman, however, chose to sit on 
the fence, and see how the divorce case shaped. 

Prince Leopold to the Queen 

\July, 1820.] 

Votre Majeste, voudrait elle bien avoir la faveur 
de daigner accorder une audience au Colonel Adden- 
brooke, un vieux et fidele serviteur de Charlotte, 
aussi que de moi mSme. II sera a meme de donner 
des explications a Votre Majeste qui seraient trop 
longues pour une lettre, et que je desire pourtant 
vivement qu'elles parviennent a Votre Majeste. Je 
saisis cette occasion pour renouveller a Votre Majeste 
I'expression de mon profond respect et sincere devoue- 
ment avec lequel j'ai I'honneur d'etre, Madame, 
De Votre Majeste 

Le tres humble et tres devoue beaufils et serviteur 

Leopold.* 

• From the original letter (hitherto unpublished) in the possession 
of A. M, Broadley, Esq. 
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Lady Anne Hamilton to Lord Archibald Hamilton 

PoRTMAN Street, i6 July, 1820. 

Her Majesty commands me to say that " Her 
Majesty has not been well enough to think about the 
subject of Prince Leopold before ; but, that the more 
she does think upon it, the more Her Majesty feels 
hurt if not indignant, at the neglect and want of 
feeling she has experienced from the husband of her 
beloved daughter — ^that nothing now but some very 
decisive measure would ever make her Majesty over- 
look the past public affront." Her Majesty further 
says that " Without presuming too far she had a right 
to expect more from Prince Leopold than from the 
other branches of the Royal Family — ^that even out 
of respect and regard to her daughter's memory the 
Prince ought to have shown proper attention to that 
daughter's mother. He ought to have remembered 
what a different reception Her Majesty would have 
had in this country from all ranks of persons and 
perhaps from the Royal Family also if Providence 
had spared her daughter ; so if Prince Leopold had 
endeavoured to make up the loss as a son such conduct 
would have done the Prince honour and would have 
been a great comfort to her Majesty. Prince Leopold 
need not act neuter. By neglecting his Wife's mother 
he took part against her. However, whenever Her 
Majesty receives any proof that Prince Leopold will act 
towards her in future as her Son-in-law — ^Her Majesty 
will be happy to receive the Prince Leopold as such." 
My dear Brother — this is nearly as I can collect them 
Her Majesty's own words, but she speaks quick when 
her feelings are excited, therefore you must excuse all 
faults as she is in a hurry that I should send this to 
you. 

Believe me, truly j-ours, 

Anu£ Hamilton- 
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Only when it was certain that the Bill would not 
pass did Prince Leopold think fit to call on his mother- 
in-law. He went to Brandenburg House on October 
26, but the Queen, long-suffering as she was, thought 
that his behaviour had been too bad, and refused to 
see him. She thought, and many thought with her, 
that he should have placed his house at her disposal 
when she arrived in England without a friend to 
protect her or a residence of her own to go to. Some 
biographers have stated that the Queen granted Prince 
Leopold an audience, but this was not the case, as 
several authorities, including Lord Albemarle, testify. 
Indeed, had her Majesty received him, Cobbett would 
not, months later, have prepared the following letter 
to be sent in her name by one of her household : 

The Queen to Prince Leopold 

Sir Brandenburgh House, 17 February, 1821. 

Her Majesty, the Queen, having duly con- 
sidered the contents of the letter which I had the 
honour to receive from you on the 12th instant, has 
been pleased to command, that an answer should be 
returned in the following words : 

With regard to the rejection of the application of 
His Royal Highness Prince Leopold for a personal 
interview. Her Majesty would be sorry if the act 
alluded to were suitably described by the word re- 
jection ; and Her Majesty is eager to observe on this 
part of your letter, that, if the proposed personal 
interview was declined, it was solely because Her 
Majesty clearly saw, that it was wholly unnecessary, 
and that it must be painful to both parties ; because 
if His Royal Highness were prepared to assent, there 
needed no explanation ; and if to announce a refusal 
were to be the result of the interview, that refusal 
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would, Her Majesty naturally concluded, come with 
less reserve and less pain from the pen, than from the 
lips of His Royal Highness. 

Frank herself on all occasions, Her Majesty would 
have preferred a statement more explicit of the grounds 
of His Royal Highness's present determination as 
well as of that determination itself. But, before 
remarking on these, Her Majesty would call to the 
recollection of His Royal Highness, that Her Majesty 
had, on one pretence or another, been disappointed 
as to every residence that she had had in view, whether 
the object of her own choice or pointed out by His 
Majesty's Ministers ; that it was not, until after 
these numerous disappointments, that Her Majesty 
thought of treating for Marlborough House, having 
good ground for believing that His Royal Highness 
was anxious to remove from that mansion, and that 
he had actually given directions with a view to such 
removal ; that. Her Majesty had even good grounds 
for believing that His Royal Highness contemplated 
a temporary residence abroad ; that it having been 
rumoured, that His Majesty had objections to her 
occupying Marlborough House, a communication 
with the Earl of Liverpool took place on the subject, 
and that the Minister stated, that His Majesty had 
no communication with His Royal Highness, Prince 
Leopold, and declined to authorise any answer to 
be given. 

Under these circumstances Her Majesty made the 
purchase of the Lease of Marlborough House, which, 
besides other recommendations, had that of being 
the property of the nation, and, therefore, the more 
fit for a Royal Residence ; and, if Her Majesty be 
now compelled to abandon the hope of accomplishing 
her purpose, the lessons which she has received in 
the school of affliction will teach her to bear the dis- 
appointment with fortitude. 
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If Her Majesty be to abandon this hope, she would, 
however, have preferred doing it at once on a final 
determination explicitly declared by His Royal High- 
ness to being kept in suspense by allusion to circum- 
stances and contingencies, from which allusion it is 
difficult to deduce even so much as the implication 
of a meaning. But, if the terms, in which is conveyed 
what Her Majesty fears must be deemed a refusal, 
are not entirely satisfactory to Her Majesty, Her Ma- 
jesty can by no means disguise her complete want of 
satisfaction as to the alleged grounds of His Royal 
Highness's determination. 

Her Majesty does not think, that obscurity of ex- 
pression can, in any case, be of real utility, and Her 
Majesty must lament, that, in a case like the present, 
where the nation might finally become the umpire, 
and where it was, therefore, so necessary that the 
motives of all parties should be clearly understood ; 
Her Majesty cannot but lament, that, in a case like 
this His Royal Highness should have not directed the 
grounds of his proceedings to be stated to Her Majesty 
in plain and simple language. 

However, Her Majesty is, from the tenor of the 
whole of the Letter, warranted in assuming, that His 
Royal Highness alleges, " that he would willingly 
make a surrender of Marlborough House to Her Majesty, 
but that he has a well-grounded apprehension that 
such surrender would occasion uneasiness, or give 
positive offence to the King ; and that duty and every 
feeling of delicacy and propriety forbid him to cause 
such uneasiness, or give such offence." 

That this is the real meaning of His Royal Highness, 
Her Majesty is confident no one can question. On 
this statement of grounds Her Majesty has first to 
suggest for the consideration of His Royal Highness 
whether, to represent His Majesty as ready to take 
positive offence on such an account is the best possible 

II— 15 
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way of showing delicacy and respect towards His 
Majesty ? For her own part, Her Majesty cannot 
help thinking that a bare allusion to such a ground 
of apprehension could have been rendered endurable 
in the mind of His Royal Highness only by long fami- 
liarity with the history of Her Majesty's persecutions, 
in every page of which history the world has read, 
that, as towards Her Majesty, nothing has been deemed 
indelicate, nothing unmanly. 

Far be it from Her Majesty to under-rate the weight 
of that duty towards His Majesty, which His Royal 
Highness is pleased to urge as his principal motive 
of restraint upon this occasion. But, Her Majesty 
is free to confess her inability to discover any sense 
of duty which would not, in this case, have tended 
to an opposite result. If it be duty, as a subject, 
to which His Royal Highness alludes. Her Majesty 
has never yet heard, that, in a land of freedom, the 
Sovereign had any control, direct or indirect, over 
the disposition of private property j and Her Majesty 
hopes, that the time will never arrive, when indi- 
viduals will, in the disposal of their estates, be under 
any apprehensions of creating uneasiness in the breast 
of the Sovereign, much less of giving positive offence. 
Naboth, indeed, suffered for persisting in disposing 
of his own Vineyard at his pleasure ; but the final 
consequences were not such as to induce succeeding 
generations to believe that there is any duty in a subject 
towards his Sovereign, which restrains the former 
from freely using his own property. Besides, if the 
mere apprehension of giving offence to the King be 
a valid ground of objection with His Royal Highness, 
the same ground must have been good to the same or 
a similar end, on the part of every subject of the realm, 
and, then, what, how deplorable, must have been the 
condition of Her Majesty ! If every subject had 
thought himself bound in duty to the King so to act 
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towards the Queen as to give neither ofEence nor 
uneasiness to His Majesty, Her Majesty believes, that 
it requires little of exaggeration to conclude, that 
she would have [been] completely abandoned, totally 
bereft of every comfort, left destitute of even raiment 
and of food. None understands better than English- 
men their duty as subjects ; none more cheerfully 
render that duty ; but, happily for her Majesty, they 
have not included in that duty an abandonment 
of their own rights, and have entertained no appre- 
hensions, when called upon for the exercise of kindness 
and humanity. 

Her Majesty is aware that His Royal Highness may 
have in view a duty towards His Majesty of another 
and more tender nature. But, can it be necessary for 
her Majesty to remind His Royal Highness, that, as 
to this duty, her Majesty also has some little claim ! 
His Royal Highness had to witness, indeed, the omission 
of Her Majesty's name in the superscription on the 
coffin of her dear daughter ; but. His Royal Highness 
can, surely, not have adopted the opinion that a series 
of unjust and barbarous treatment, of however long 
duration, has bereft Her Majesty of a right to expect 
from His Royal Highness every feeling of duty which, 
as a son-in-law. His Royal Highness owes to the King. 

Her Majesty, however strongly urged by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, forbears to enter into a detail 
of the singular transactions, in which Her Majesty 
has been the cause of showers of comforts falling on 
others, while even the scattering drops have been 
so grudgingly allotted to her Majesty; but. Her 
Majesty cannot refrain from expressing her belief 
that there must have been some moments of His 
Royal Highness's life when he did not anticipate his 
present apprehensions ; and Her Majesty, having 
asked His Royal Highness whether, if a melancholy 
event had not taken place, His Royal Highness would 
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have come to his present determination ; having 
asked His Royal Highness what reason conscience and 
honour can give for his determination being different 
now from what it would have been if that event had 
not happened ; having put these questions to His 
Royal Highness, her Majesty has nothing further to 
add, except an expression of her hope, that a short 
time for reflection may induce His Royal Highness 
to alter that determination, which Her Majesty cannot 
help believing to have been taken under apprehensions 
much more imaginary than real.* 

" Prince Leopold has broken completely with the 
King and the Government by going to see the Queen 
after the trial ; he declares that in his opinion the 
proceedings have cleared her ; and that he treats 
her as perfectly pure and innocent ; he had judged 
and decided before the House of Peers has pronounced. 
His profound sagacity has anticipated the judgment 
of the highest tribunal. The King will never see 
him again." Thus the Princess Lieven to her 
brother, General Alexander Benckendorff, on Novem- 
ber 6. The King, however, did see his son-in-law 
again, at his levee on the following January 29, when 
in the most marked manner he turned his back on 
him ; whereupon Prince Leopold, without changing 
countenance, went across to the Duke of York, and 
said in a loud voice, " The King has thought proper 
at last to take his line, and I shall take mine." He 
then left the Palace. " The King's worst enemies," 
said Thomas Moore, " must be satisfied at the pickle 
he has got in now." His Majesty was, indeed, almost 

* This letter is copied from the draft in Cobbett's handwriting, 
in the possession of Sir William Gobbett. 
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mad with rage and mortification, having declined to 
be persuaded that the Bill could fail to pass, and he 
inveighed against his Ministers, accusing them of 
cowardice and treachery. He had to refrain from 
making any public appearances, because whenever 
he did so he was greeted with hoots and hisses ; and 
though he was doubtless aware that Carlton House 
was at this time called " Nero's Hotel," yet when one 
of his friends, Lord Anglesea, thinking to soften the 
inevitable blow, ventured to tell him of the state 
of public feeling in relation to the Bill, he insisted on 
regarding him henceforth as an enemy, and pointedly 
cut him at the next court function. So obsessed 
was he with hatred of his Consort that, when he was 
informed of the death of Napoleon in these words, 
" Your Majesty's greatest enemy is dead," " Thank 
God, she is dead," he replied, thinking it must be 
the demise of the Queen that was thus announced 
to him. 

The Duke of Sussex came up from Tunbridge Wells 
on October 29 on purpose to pay his respects to the 
Queen, but at Brandenburg House there had been 
many callers, especially after Brougham had opened 
the case for the defence. On October 8 Lord Grey, 
with his daughter. Lady Louisa Lambton and her 
husband (afterwards Lord Durham) and the Hon. 
Henry Grey Bennet went to Hammersmith, and were 
soon followed by a long string of visitors, including 
the Duke and Duchess of Leinster, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford (who placed their boxes at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden at her Majesty's disposal), 
the Duchess of Somerset, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Jerseys, Tavistocks, Fitzwilliams, William Russells, 
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Miltons, Ossulstons, and Tankervilles ; Lady Francis, 
Lady Mary Bentinck, Lady Kingston, the Hon. Mrs. 
Darner, Lady Sarah Butler, Lords Essex, Darlington, 
Oxford, Grosvenor, Duncannon, Albemarle, Llandaff, 
and Folkestone ; Creevey, Burdett, Sir Harry Englefield, 
Peter Moore, Joseph Hume, and Hobhouse. The list 
need not be further augmented since the only object 
is to show that the aristocracy was well represented 
among her sympathisers as well as the middle and lower 
classes. It seemed as if she could, if she would, set 
up a rival Court to that of the King, and it was to 
prevent this that at the close of 1820 Theodore Hook 
was subsidized to issue a newspaper, called 'John Bull, 
Hook was a humorist and a professional diner-out, 
with a considerable popularity in his day. Alike his 
humour and his practical jokes show him to have been 
a man of little refinement, but there was nothing 
in his career up to this time to suggest that he could 
lend himself to a scheme so nefarious. " The climax 
and consummation of all villainy," Denman wrote it 
down. " The most infamous newspaper that was 
ever seen in the world — ^by name, John Bull," so it 
was described by Creevey ; and there is not a whit of 
exaggeration in the words. " Its personal scurrility 
exceeds by miles anything ever written before. In 
accounting for the motives which have influenced the 
different ladies who have called upon the Queen, it 
states yesterday without equivocation, reserve, or by 

any innuendo, but plainly, that Lady T and Lady 

M B were induced to go by threats respect- 
ing the criminal intercourse that took place between 

Lady C W and a menial servant." This may 

be taken as a specimen of its style. No lady who visited 
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Brandenburg House but was coarsely insulted and 
had aspersions cast upon her character. The members 
of the Queen's household were assailed, while scorn 
was poured upon the numerous deputations that 
brought congratulatory Addresses. Hook succeeded 
in his object of creating a reign of terror, and thereby 
he kept away from the Queen many nervous women 
who would otherwise have visited her. In this case 
the whirligig of time has very swiftly avenged Hook's 
victim. His works are forgotten, his name little 
more than a memory, his scandalous lampoons are 
not read ; but his shame endures for all time. His 
sole monument in the minds of men is that of one who, 
too cowardly even to avow his connection with his 
gutter publication, devoted his energies to the per- 
secution of an ill-used woman — ^for money. The best 
— ^that is, the worst — ^that can be said of him is, that 
he earned his pay. An example may be given of 
his less disgusting lucubrations : 

MRS. MUGGINS'S VISIT TO THE QUEEN 

Tune — Have you been to Abingdon? 

Have you been to Brandenburgh — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Have 70U been to Brandenburgh, ho ? 

— Oh, yes ; I have been, ma'am, 

To visit the Queen, ma'am, 
With the rest of the gallanty show — show, 
With the rest of the gallanty show. 

And who were your company — heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
And who were your company, oh ? 

— We happened to drop in 

With getnmen from Wapping, 
And ladtes from Blowbladder-row — Row« 
And ladits fnjm Blowbladder-row, 
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And what said her Majesty — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
What said her Majesty, ho ? 
^What I understood's 
She's come for our goods. 
And when she's got them she'll go — go. 
And when she's got them she'll go. 

And who were attending her — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Who were attending her, ho i 
— ^Ijord Hood for a man, 
For a maid Lady Anne, 
And Alderman Wood for a heau — beau. 
And Alderman Wood for a beau. 

And had she no countesses — heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Had she no countesses, ho f 
— Oh yes ! Lady Jersey 
Who might have worn kersey, 
Had folks their deserts, here below — ^low, 
Had folks their deserts, here below. 

Was no one from Croxtell there — heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
No one from Croxtell there, ho ? 
— Oh, no. Lady Sefton 
Would sooner have left town, 
Both her and her daughters, than go — ^go. 
Both her and her daughters, than go. 

And had she no commoners — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Had she no commoners, ho ? 

— I happened to look. 

And could find in her book 
Only Fergusson, Taylor, and Co. — Co., 
Only Fergusson, Taylor, and Co. 

And had she no son-in-law — heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am i 
Had she no son-in-law, ho i 

— Yes, time-serving Leopold, 

A puppet that we uphold. 
Though neither for use nor for show — show, 
Though neither for use nor for shoui. 
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And did they meet tenderly — heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am f 
Did they meet tenderly, ho f 

— ^They were both so intent 

About taxes and rent. 
That they never once thought of their woe — woe, 
That they never once thought of their woe. 

And had she no counsellors — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Had she no counsellors, ho ? 

— ^Yes, one Mr. Brougham, 

Who sneak'd out of her room. 
Pretending the circuit to go — go. 
Pretending the circuit to go. 

Had she no solicitor — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Had she no solicitor, ho ? 

— ^Yes, one Mr. Vizard, 

Who, being no wizard, 
She overboard hastened to throw — throw. 
She overboard hastened to throw. 

And has she a clergyman — heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Has she a clergyman, ho f 

— ^Yes, one Doctor , 

Who puffs like a bellows. 
The coals of sedition to blow — blow. 
The coals of sedition to blow. 

And has she a banking-house — ^heigh, ma'am j ho, ma'am f 
Has she a banking-house, ho ? 
— ^When Coutts was unhansome. 
She shifted to Ransom, 
To whom she does nothing but owe — owe. 
To whom she does nothing but owe. 

And what are her drinkables — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am f 
What are her drinkables, ho ? 

—It being but noon. 

She said 'twas too soon 
For anything else but Noyeau — yeau. 
For anything else but Noyeau. 
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Will she have a Drawing-room — ^heigh, ma'am ; ho, ma'am ? 
Will she have a Drawing-room, ho f 

— Oh, yes, I presume 

That she might find a room. 
If she could but find any to go — ^go. 
If she could but find any to go. 



The Queen's affairs still continued from time 
to time to occupy the attention of the House of 
Commons. There, on January 26, 1821, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton moved " That the Order in 
Council, dated February 12, 1820, in which the 
name of her Majesty Queen Caroline, Consort of 
this Realm, was directed to be omitted in the 
Liturgy, appears to this House to be a measure 
ill-advised and inexpedient." Canning, writing to 
Lord Liverpool on October 10, 1820, had said that, 
in the event of the withdrawal of the Bill, "re- 
storation to the Liturgy is a matter of course; 
but the majority of the Government did not con- 
cur in this opinion, and were determined to oppose 
any such motion. Hobhouse, the Attorney-General, 
Scarlett, the Solicitor-General, Brougham, and Lord 
Castlereagh took part in the debate; but Frederick 
John Robinson (afterwards Lord Ripon), President 
of the Board of Trade, moved as an amendment, 
"That the House do now adjourn," and this was 
carried by 310 to 209 votes. 

On January 31 the House of Commons resolved 
itself into a Committee of Ways and Means to dis- 
cuss the financial provision to be made for the Queen, 
on which occasion Brougham presented a Messajge 
fxom h^r Majes^j, 
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Caroline R. Brandenburg House, January 31, 1821. 

The Queen, having learned that the House of 
Commons has appointed this day for taking into con- 
sideration that part of the King's most gracious Speech 
which relates to her, deems it necessary to declare, 
that she is diJy sensible of his Majesty's condescension 
in recommending an arrangement respecting her to 
the attention of Parliament. She is aware that this 
recommendation must be understood as referring to 
a provision for the support of her estate and dignity ; 
and from what has lately passed, she is apprehensive 
that such a provision may be unaccompanied by the 
possession of her rights and privileges in the ample 
measure wherein former Queens Consort, her royal pre- 
decessors, have been wont in times past to enjoy them. 

It is far from the Queen's inclination needlessly to 
throw obstacles in the way of a settlement which she 
desires in common with the whole country, and which 
she feels persuaded the best interests of all parties 
equally require ; and being most anxious to avoid 
everything that might create irritation, she cautiously 
abstains from any observation upon the unexampled 
predicament in which she is placed, but she feels it 
due to the House and herself respectfully to declare, 
that she perseveres in the resolution of declining any 
arrangement while her name continues to be excluded 
from the Liturgy. 

After reading the Message, Brougham spoke of 
the impossibility of the Queen accepting any provision 
from a Government that, by refusing the restoration 
of her name to the Liturgy, still acted as if she were 
guilty. " If she has not been acquitted," he said, 
" in God's name, let her new accusers come forward 
at once." It was suggested by those in sympathy 
ivith her Majesty that a subscription sjiould be raised. 
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if possible equal in arfiount to the proposed allowance 
of j^5o,ooo a year, and at Brooks's early in February, 
Lord Sefton, Lord Thanet, Lambton, and Alexander 
Baring met to discuss the feasibility of the scheme, 
which, however, proved to be impracticable. Lord 
Liverpool, ignoring the Queen's Message, passed the 
BiU for her annuity (to date from the accession of 
George IV.) through both Houses of Parliament, 
and on March 2 wrote to inform her Majesty that 
it had received the Royal Assent. 

The Queen to Lord Liver-pool 

Brandenburgh House, the 3 of March, i8zi. 

The Queen, having been informed through the 
medium of Lord Liverpool, namely, that Parlement 
had voted a Provision for the Queen, and that the 
sum agreed to by the two Houses of Parlement would 
be ready for the immediate use of the Queen, she finds 
herself under the necessity of accepting it, with a 
sense of gratitude towards the King, having been 
proposed by his Majesty himself at the opening of 
Parlement ; and the Queen is only anxious to show to 
the King that she wishes to Receive from him, and 
not from a mere party spirit. The Queen at the same 
time thinks herself authorised to look upon this messure 
as the first act of Justice of his Majesty towards the 
Queen. She also add that she most entertains the 
flattering expectation that the same sentimens of 
Justice which has prevailed in her favour will also 
effect upon the heart of the King, by placing her name 
in the Liturgi as Queen, as such having been the 
Rights and custum of her Predecessors. The Queen 
can never forget what difficulties, and a great deal 
of troubles she has undergone on that account upon 
the Continent by having her Name been omitted in 
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the Liturgi, and in consequence she deed not received 
the Honour which were due to the Queen, as the 
Consort to the King of England. 

Justice is the basis of happiness for Kings, and the 
good judgment of his Majesty will point it out to 
him the methods by which he wUl accellerate the wish 
of his People, and the satisfaction of the Queen on 
this subject, and the Queen has not the least doubt 
but that the King will, taking into his consideration 
the Queen's situation, and to act accordingly with that 
Generosity which Characterises a great Mind. Under 
such circumstances the Queen submit herself intierly 
to his Majesty's dicision. Caroline R. 

The Queen to Lord Liverpool 

Brandenburgh House, ^th March, 1821. 

The receipt of Lord Liverpool's letter of the 2nd 
instant has informed the Queen that her Annuity 
BiU had received the Royal assent. The Queen 
considers the present measure as emanating from his 
Majesty : and cannot doubt but that it is connected 
in his generous mind with the gracious intention of 
inserting her Majesty's name in the Liturgy : and 
of investing her with all those rights and dignities, 
which have uniformly been conferred upon the Consorts 
of former Kings. This pleasurable expectation has 
removed the repugnance which would otherwise 
have predominated in her Majesty's mind, to accept 
the grant announced by Lord Liverpool. 

The refusal of Prince Leopold to give up Marl- 
borough House has obliged her Majesty to purchase 
Cambridge House. This purchase will cost the Queen 
^15,000, and this sum with the gross amount of 
deductions mentioned by Lord Liverpool, some of 
which were totally unexpected, and combined with 
her Majesty's current expenses, will leave her totally 
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without money on. the sth of April next. When 
her Majesty is on the point of commencing an 
establishment suited to her rank, some preparatory 
expense must unavoidably be incurred ; for which 
her Majesty is convinced that it would not have 
been less in union with his Majesty's wishes than 
those of his people, if some specific provision had 
been made. 

When Brougham, who was on circuit, heard that 
the Queen had accepted the grant, his rage knew no 
bounds. He traced the alteration in her intention 
to Wood, whom he hated, and whom he believed, 
rightly or wrongly, generally gave bad advice to her 
Majesty. He had believed that it was Wood who 
prompted the Queen to reject the proposals conveyed 
to her by Lord Hutchinson at St. Omer. " I suppose," 
he said, " she will have Wood for her Attorney- 
General " — and he affixed a nickname that clung to 
the other for life. " A. W." (Wood's initials), he 
declared in the House of Commons, " stands for 
Absolute Wisdom " — which had its sting, because 
the Alderman, at a meeting of the Common Council, 
had complacently remarked in the course of a speech, 
" Whether or not my conduct has been regulated 
by profound and absolute wisdom, it is not for me to 
say, but," etc. It is difficult, however, to see how 
the Queen could have persisted in refusing the annuity, 
for she was heavily in debt to her bankers, and was 
entirely without income. There were some, indeed, 
— Creevey, for instance — ^who thought that the mis- 
take was made in the first instance by Brougham, 
in advising her, under the circumstances, to send 
the Message he delivered. 
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The Queen to Lord Liverpool 

Brandenburgh House, lith March, l8zi 

The Queen communicates to Lord Liverpool, 
that in consequence of not having Received a answer 
of her last letter which she wrote on the 3rd of March, 
the Queen requests Lord Liverpool to inform his 
Majesty of the Queen's intention to present herself 
next Thursday in Person at the King's Drawing Room, 
to have the opportunity of Presenting a Petition to 
his Majesty of obtaining her Rights that the Queen's 
Name should be restored to the Liturgi as her Pre- 
decessors. Caroline R. 

Lord Liverpool to the Queen 

Yisi. House, i<)th March, 1821. 

Lord Liverpool has the honour to inform the Queen 
that the letter which he received on the 3d inst. 
was immediately laid before the King ; but as his 
Majesty saw no reason for altering his determination 
upon the principal question of the Liturgy referred 
to in it, and as the Queen concluded her letter by 
saying that " she submitted herself entirely to his 
Majesty's decision," the King did not consider any 
answer requisite. 

Lord Liverpool is now commanded to state that the 
King must decline receiving the Queen at his Drawing- 
room ; but he will be ready to receive any petition 
or representation the Queen may be desirous of bring- 
ing before him through Lord Liverpool or through 
the Secretary of State. 

The Queen to Lord Liverpool 

Brandenburg House, i^th of March, 1821, 

The Queen is much surprised at the contents of 
Lord Liverpool's letter, and is anxious to know from 
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Lord Liverpool if his Majesty has commanded him 
to forbid the Queen appearing at his Drawing Room, 
or merely to prevent her Majesty presenting her 
petition in person to the King. 

The restoration of the Queen's name to the Liturgy, 
being the first and only favour the Queen has ever so- 
licited from his Majesty, she trusts he will be graciously 
pleased to acquiesce in, and she most earnestly prays 
his Majesty to grant. Caroline R. 

The Cabinet was alarmed by the Queen's threat to 
attend the Drawing Room, being fearful lest the King 
should employ some method of preventing her going 
to Buckingham House, that might further increase 
his unpopularity and bring down on the devoted 
heads of the Ministers another shower of abuse. 
The Cabinet drew up a minute in which it expressed 
decidedly the opinion that no attempt should be made 
to obstruct the passage of the Queen in the streets 
or in the Park, but that she should be received at 
the Palace by the Lord Chamberlain or some other 
officers of the household ; they even went so far as 
to say that should her Majesty insist upon handing 
her petition to the King in person, it would be well 
for his Majesty to go to the Queen and take it rather 
than let her come to him in the Throne-room. The 
Queen, however, contented herself with sending the 
petition for Lord Liverpool to present to the King : 
needless to say, it shared the fate of all her other 
petitions to his Majesty. 

The next trouble was in connection with the Coro- 
nation, which had been postponed until July 19, 
and this proved to be a source of worry and trouble 
to Queen, King, and Ministers for several months. 
II — 16 
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The Queen to Lord Liver-pool 

Brandenburg House, 2f)th of April, 1821. 

The Queen, after having been a considerable tinae 
of receiving a answer from Lord Liverpool, in con- 
sequence of the last conversation that passed between 
his Lordship and Dr. Lushington, 

Her Majesty feels herself under the necessity to 
establish herself in England, and communicates to 
Lord Liverpool that the Queen intends to be present 
at the Coronation, and requests him to present the 
enclosed letter to his Majesty. Caroline R. 

[Enclosure] 

The Queen to the King 

Brandenburgh House, z<)th of April, 1 82 1. 

The Queen from circumstances being obliged to 
remain in England, she requests the King will be 
pleased to command those Ladies of the first Rank 
his Majesty may think most proper in this Realms, 
to attend the Queen on the day of the Coronation, 
of which her Majesty is informed is now fixed, and 
also to name such Ladies which will be required to 
bear her Majesty's Train on that day. 

The Queen being particularly anxious to submit 
to the good Taste of his Majesty most earnestly 
entreats the King to informe the Queen in what 
Dresse the King wishes the Queen to appear in, on 
that day, at the Coronation. Caroline R. 

Lord Liver-pool to the Queen 

Fife House, Ma-y \th, 1821. 

Lord Liverpool has the honour to inform the Queen 
that, as it has been his Majesty's invariable determina- 
tion for some years to receive no communication 
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from the Queen except through his Government, 
the King directed Lord Liverpool to open the Queen's 
letter ; and Lord Liverpool having laid the substance 
of it before his Majesty, the King has commanded 
Lord Liverpool t© say in answer that it is his Majesty's 
prerogative to regulate the ceremonial of his Corona- 
tion in such manner as he may think fit ; that the 
Queen can form no part of that ceremonial, except 
in consequence of a distinct authority from the King, 
and that it is not his Majesty's intention under the 
present circumstances to give any such authority. 

Lord Liverpool thinks it must be unnecessary, in 
consequence of this communication, to notice the 
other points in the Queen's letter, but he will further 
add that the King has dispensed with the attendance 
of all ladies upon his Coronation. 

The Queen to Lord Liverpool 
Brandenburg House, Saturday, ^th of May [1821]. 
The Queen is much surprised at Lofd Liverpool's 
answer, and assures the Earl that her Majesty is 
determined to attend at the Coronation ; the Queen 
considering it as one of her rights and privileges, 
which her Majesty is resolved ever to maintain. 

The Queen requests Lord Liverpool to communi- 
cate the above to his Majesty. Caroline R. 

Lord Liverpool to the Queen 

Fife House, jth May, 1 82 1. 
Lord Liverpool has received the King's commands, 
in consequence of the last communication of the 
Queen to Lord Liverpool of the 5 th inst., to inform 
the Queen that his Majesty having determined that 
the Queen shall form no part of the ceremonial of his 
Coronation, it is therefore the Royal pleasure that 
the Queen shall not attend the said ceremony. 
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In consequence of further correspondence, the 
question was submitted to the Privy Council, whether 
or not the Queen Consort is entitled, as of right, to 
be crowned when the King celebrates the solemnity 
of his Coronation, and, to the general surprise, this 
question of constitutional law, after the examination 
of precedents, was answered in the negative. The 
Queen, however, determined to be present at the 
ceremony, even if only as a spectator. 

Queen Caroline to Sir Robert Wilson 

Brandenbourg House, July i^th, 1821. 

Le Refus vien enfin d'arriver comme hier que la 
Reine ne doit pas 6tre couronne. EUe a demande 
alors d'avoir une place ^ I'abbey de Westminster 
pour voir la Ceremonie, comnie jadis les auters Reines 
s'y trouvai qui ne fut point Couronne, comme eUe 
■ — on la encore refuse dans ce moment de lui donner 
une place, qu'ainsi la Reine est tres determine de 
si rendre neanmoins a la Ceremonie du 19 de juillet. 
Sa popularite augmente de jour en jour — et la Reine 
vous prie,Sir Robert Wilson, de venir d'abord a Londres 
sans le moindre delay. 

On the morning of the Coronation day, in spite 
of all the pressure applied by her friends, to cause 
her to abstain from so doing, she drove to Westminster 
Abbey. There she was refused admission, first at 
one door, then at the other, because she had no ticket. 
Lord Hood told the door-keeper that the lady was 
the Queen of England. The reply came, that orders 
had been given that no one should be admitted with- 
out a Peer's ticket. Lord Hood produced one signed 
" Wellington," and was informed that this would 
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admit one person, whereupon he tendered it to her 
Majesty, who, however, declined to enter without 
Lady Wood and Lady Anne Hamilton, who were in 
attendance. She would enter as Queen, or not at 
all ; and, since this was not possible, she re-entered 
her carriage and drove to Brandenburg House. It 
was, perhaps, the bitterest moment of an unhappy 
lifetime. 

The Queen to the King 

July 19, 1821. 

The Queen Requests that His Majesty would be 
pleased to give an early answer to the Demand which 
the Queen has made to the Arch-Bishop of Canter- 
bury to be crowned the following week, not wishing 
to increese any new Expence upon the Nation. 
The Queen must trust that after the Public insult 
her Majesty has received this morning, the King will 
grant her just Right to be crowned on next Monday, 
and that his Majesty will Command the Arch-Bishop 
of Canterbury to fulfill the Queen's Particular desire 
to confer upon Her that sacred and August Ceremony. 

The Queen also communicates to His Majesty that 
during the King's absence in Ireland her Majesty 
intends visiting Edinburgh. Caroline R. 

The Queen to Lady Anne Hamilton 

My dear Lady Anne, J^h 2°. [1821]- 

This moment I have received the answer 
from Lord Sidmouth, which I send you inclosed for 
your Friend, and you may keep it as the Copy is gon 
[sic] to Mr. Wood for to morrows new's Papers. 
Pray let me know any new's which 

Yours, 
C. R. 
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The Queen to Lady Anne Hamilton 

July 21, 1821. 

I send you, my dear Lady Anne Hamilton, William, 
my only faithful littel messenger to receive the answer 
from your friend. To tell the Truth I do not put 
much faith in any Men — In this Country they are 
all Corrupted People. 

If you can give me no immediate answer William 
will call again at any hour you will appoint him to 
come again to your House. All my letters are in 
the Newspapers today. 

Yours. 

C. R. 

Although the Queen preserved an appearance of 
cheerfulness, the fact that she did not secure admission 
to the Abbey was a blow she felt deeply. The 
night after the Coronation she felt unwell, and after 
supper, which lasted until three in the morning, she 
mixed herself a tumbler of water and some magnesia, 
putting in so much of the drug that the compound 
was literally a paste, and to this, probably with the 
idea that it would induce sleep, she added a few drops 
of laudanum. Lady Anne Hamilton and the Rev. 
John Page Wood begged her not to take this con- 
coction, but she insisted upon doing so, and with 
the aid of a spoon contrived to get it down. It is 
not surprising that the next day she was ill, nor had 
she entirely recovered on Monday, July 30, when she 
had promised to go to Drury Lane Theatre to see 
Edmund Kean, who had recently returned from an 
American tour, as Richard III. Her attendants in 
vain begged her to stay at home ; but, " No," she said, 
" I will neither disappoint the public, nor the manage- 
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ment of the theatre." She went to the theatre, 
but fainted half-way through the piece, and had to 
return to Brandenburg House. At first it was thought 
that her illness was not serious, but soon alarming 
symptoms appeared, and on Friday, when she lost 
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sixty-four ounces of blood. Doctors W. G. Maton, 
Pelham Warren, and Henry Holland, who had been 
in constant attendance throughout the week, called 
in Dr. Henry Ainslie, and, a little later. Dr. Matthew 
Baillie. She passed an indifferent night, and on 
Saturday morning a rumour spread through the town 
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that she was dead. As a matter of fact, however, 
her condition was not so hopeless as on the previous 
day, and she continued to improve. " Her Majesty 
has had some relief during the night, and her state 
is more favourable than it has been," so ran Monday 
morning's bulletin, and in the evening it was announced 
that, " The Queen is going on favourably." During 
the night, however, the Queen rapidly became worse, 
and at twenty-five minutes past ten o'clock on Tuesday 
evening, August 7, she passed away in the presence 
of the physicians in attendance, Lord and Lady Hood, 
Lady Anne Hamilton, Alderman Wood, the Rev. 
John Page Wood, Dr. Wilde, Dr. Lushington, and 
William Austin. The immediate cause of death was 
internal inflammation. 



John Whishaw to Thomas Smith, of Eaton Grey 

August, 1 82 1 

The poor Queen has closed a wretched, uncom- 
fortable life with great fortitude and resignation. 
Notwithstanding the courage with which she faced 
her enemies, she had for a long time been very un- 
happy, and seems to have been altogether indifferent 
to existence. She was, however, very cheerful through- 
out her last illness, as well as kind and attentive; to- 
wards those domestics and friends by whom she was 
surrounded. Dr. Holland, who was with her, says 
that her character never appeared to so much ad- 
vantage, and that he never witnessed so much feeling 
and gentleness united with as much courage upon 
any similar occasion. She certainly possessed several 
good qualities, and the seeds of some great ones. 
Had she been properly treated she might have adorned 
her circle. 
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$tr Francis Burdett to Thomas William Coke 

KiRBY Park, Jug. 9, 1821. 
So the poor Queen is gone, and made an honourable 
exit ; poor thing, it is well over ; no one, wishing her 
well, could wish it otherwise. She could not have 
remained with dignity, nor have departed in better 
time or manner. Her memory will, if I am not 
mistaken, be respected, and her sad lot never mentioned 
without a sigh. 

Death had no terrors for Caroline, and in her last 
hours she exclaimed more than once " that she would 
die without regret." That her illness would prove 
fatal she had no doubt. On Thursday, August 2, 
she gave instructions that her will and certain deeds 
should be prepared, and on the evening of the next day 
she signed them, in the presence of her lawyers and 
her household. " I am going to die, Mr. Brougham," 
she said ; " but it does not signify." " Your Ma- 
jesty's physicians are quite of a different opinion," 
Brougham replied ; but she was not to be convinced : 
" Ah, I know better than them. I tell you I shall die, 
but I don't mind it." Her will was said to be ex- 
pressive of her feelings, and it was remarked that she 
left nothing to either Brougham or Denman. William 
Austin was the residuary legatee. She expressed the 
wish that, three days after her death, her body should 
be carried to Brunswick for interment, and that the 
inscription upon her coffin should be : 

" Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the 
INJURED Queen of England " 

On August 8 Lushington and Wilde went to Lord 
Liverpool to show him the Queen's will, and to 
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inquire what arrangements were intended for the 
funeral ; but at the moment the Prime Minister would 
say nothing more than that he would give orders 
that a squadron should be instructed to hold itself 
in readiness to convey the body from Harwich to 
Cuxhaven, en route for Brunswick. The Cabinet 
met in the afternoon of the same day and decided 
that the remains should be removed on the following 
Monday, and that the eighty miles to Harwich should 
be covered in two days, the embarkation to take place 
on the second day. The reason for this haste seems 
to have been the desire to interfere as little as possible 
with the King's arrangements for his visit to Ireland^ 
since his Majesty did not propose to do more than 
remain in retirement until the body of his Consort 
was embarked, when he would consider that her 
obsequies were completed. In vain Lady Anne 
Hamilton pleaded to Henry Hobhouse, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs, to delay 
for some days the removal of the body. The utmost 
concession that could be wrung from the authorities 
was the postponement until Tuesday. Then Lady 
Hood made a last effort, and wrote direct to the Prime 
Minister. 

Viscountess Hood to Lord Liverpool 
My Lord, Brandenburg House, August 12th, 1821. 

Though I have not the honour of your Lord- 
ship's acquaintance, I cannot resist the impulse I feel 
to address you, not as a minister of this country, but 
I wish to speak to your heart ; and I am not without 
the hope of inspiring you with sympathy on this 
most interesting and awful subject. I have often, 
my Lord, heard you highly spoken of. Some time 
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ago I was acquainted with a lady who was either 
nearly allied to you or the late Lady Liverpool, Her 
sentiments of your good principles inspire me with 
hope that you wiU act up to that excellent monitor 
within every one's breast — " To do as they would 
be done by." Why, my Lord, is her Majesty's funeral 
thus indecently hurried ? Mr. Hobhouse replied 
to a note written by Lady Anne Hamilton and myself 
— " because it was the Queen's request in her will." 
This is, I believe, the first and only request of her 
Majesty that has ever been complied with. And allow 
me, my Lord, to put another question to you — ^Why 
is there to be a guard of honour appointed to attend 
her funeral, which honour was never given to her during 
her life ? If such is persisted in, I foresee much 
mischief and I fear bloodshed. The people have ever 
been her Majesty's only friends ; suffer them to pay 
their last tribute of affection to their beloved and 
injured Queen, without being interrupted by the 
military. I have been in the habit of attending her 
Majesty for the last five months through immense 
crowds, and not a single accident has ever occurred. 
Why, my Lord, is the corpse to be carried out of 
the direct road to disappoint the people ? For 
Heaven's sake revoke this sentence ; the evil of it 
exceeds aU calculation. I have, my Lord, been the 
companion of the Queen for the last five months ; 
my previous knowledge of her good and estimable 
qualities alone induced me to accept this situation, 
and from seeing her deserted by all her former asso- 
ciates and friends. And I can with truth assure you, 
that not even her bitterest enemy could censure her 
Majesty's conduct ; and her death-bed, my Lord — 
that awful moment to which we are aU approaching 
— is an example to all living. She died in peace, 
I do believe, with all the world ; and during her illness 
frequently said : " Je ne sais si en mourant faurai a 
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soufrir des douleurs phisiques, mats je -puis vous assure 
que je quitter ai la vie sans regrets " ; and she desired 
her female attendant, Brunnette, to assure her sister, 
De Mont, that she had forgiven her. I have one 
more appeal to make to your Lordship ; and first 
I will ask why the funeral of the Queen of England 
should be so much more hurried than that for your 
Lordship's late wife ; that event proves your Lord- 
ship's opinion on the subject. The Queen wiU not 
have been dead a week till after ten o'clock next 
Tuesday night ; therefore I trust your heart will 
dictate the same degree of outward respect, if not 
love, for your Queen. And now, my Lord, I have 
only to say, that I have been surprised at the interrup- 
tion to the tranquillity of this house by a show of 
mourning — the having a part of this house hung with 
black, which cannot be completed before Monday 
night, if so soon, and the proceeding has only been 
interrupted this day (Sunday) during the time her 
Majesty's domestic chaplain performed the church 
service. I trust, my Lord, you will not order her 
Majesty's service before Wednesday or Thursday 
next. I will only add, my Lord, that every word 
of this letter is dictated by myself, and that I have set 
down naught in malice, for my late beloved mistress, 
the Queen, set me a better example ; but my con- 
science will not allow me to continue silent, and I 
entreat that your Lordship will grant all the requests 
contained in this letter ; and in so doing be assured 
I shall ever feel the highest veneration and esteem, 
permit me to add affection, for your Lordship, and 
believe me, my Lord, 

Your humble servant, 

Jane Hood. 

Lady Hood's appeal evoked no satisfactory answer. 
It was, therefore, clearly useless to proceed further 
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in attempts to procure delay; but when the body of 
her Majesty was demanded from the executors, Dr. 
Lushington addressed himself to Sir George Nayler, 
Clarencieux King-at-arms, and Mr. Bailey, who had 
been appointed conductor of the funeral : " You 
know what has already taken place upon the subject 
of her late Majesty's interment ; you know what has 
been the expressed wish of her late Majesty's execu- 
tors upon the necessity of delay for the purpose of 
making preparations for so long a journey ; and also 
upon the disgraceful conduct that has been persisted 
in by his Majesty's Government (in such direct 
opposition to the known will of her late Majesty) 
in forcing into the funeral procession a great body of 
soldiers. I enter my solemn protest against the re- 
moval of her Majesty's body, in right of the legal 
power which is vested in me by her late Majesty, 
as executor. Proper arrangements for the funeral, 
and for the long journey, and voyage by sea, have not 
been made ; there has not been time for it ; and I 
command that the body be not removed till the ar- 
rangements suitable to the rank and dignity of the 
deceased are made." This protest was, however, 
merely formal, since Dr. Lushington disclaimed any 
intention to resist the taking of the body by the 
authorities, and he had to content himself with de- 
claring that he would not join the procession in his 
official character of executor, but would go merely as a 
private individual to show his respect for her Majesty. 
There can be no doubt that the reason that had 
most weight in deciding the authorities to grant no 
extension of time before the body was removed was 
the fear of the populace. It has already been said 
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that after the trial reaction had set in, with the result 
that the Queen became less popular ; but her illness and 
death had wrought another reaction, and she was now 
as great a favourite as ever. People forgot her faults, 
and remembered only that she had since her marriage 
been the victim of a cruelly persistent and persistently 
cruel persecution instigated by a husband who had 
never shown any regard for his marriage vows or for 
the decencies of ordinary social life. Any show of 
affection for the Queen even after her death would 
be greatly disliked by the King, and the Government, 
anxious to spare his Majesty this annoyance, arranged 
that the funeral procession should go through back 
streets. It was, of course, expected that the direct 
route through the City would be taken, and the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council decided to meet the 
procession at Temple Bar and attend it to the eastern 
boundary of the City. The route decided upon 
by Government deliberately ignored the City, and 
directed that the cortege should go along Hammer- 
smith, then turn northwards by Kensington Church as 
far as Uxbridge Road, and then proceed by Bayswater 
Road to Tyburn turnpike, up Edgware Road to the 
New Road (since called Marylebone Road), and go 
eastwards along it to Islington, down the City Road, 
along Old Street, and Mile End, to Romford, and 
so, via Chelmsford and Colchester, to Harwich. No 
show of indignation could secure an alteration of 
these plans. 

At a quarter to eight in the morning the cortege 
left Brandenburg House and wended its way slowly 
through Hammersmith. A great crowd awaited it at 
Hyde Park Corner, but no one seemed to know which 
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way the procession would go, and more than once 
the crowd, acting on a rumour, raced across the Park 
to the Bayswater side, only to gather again, with its 
numbers increased, at the beginning of Piccadilly. 
In the meantime the procession reached Kensington 
Church, but when it halted, prior to turning up 
Church Street, it was found that the roadway had 
been blocked by wagons, the wheels of which had been 
removed. The populace, which cried out, " Shame ! 
Shame ! Through the City ! Through the City ! " 
were determined to thwart the Government's design. 
The road itself was dug up, trenches were made, even 
the water-pipes opened : the street was impassable. 

A despatch was sent to Lord Liverpool, and, as 
Bailey declined, without authority, to alter the route, 
the cavalcade halted until instructions should arrive. 
At half-past eleven Sir Robert Baker, the chief magis- 
trate at Bow Street, came upon the scene, with a 
troop of Life Guards ; but he and the officers realised 
that it was impossible to do aught but proceed along 
the south side of the Park. The crowd, elated with 
its success, hastened to Hyde Park Gate, where another 
effort was made in vain to effect an entry. The ever- 
increasing crowd shouted, " She shall not go through 
the Park ! " At Hyde Park Corner a way was forced 
through the mob towards Cumberland Gate, but at 
that spot there was a further conflict between the 
soldiers and the mob, and two men were shot. After 
this catastrophe it seemed as if no further opposi- 
tion would be offered, and the procession went un- 
molested up the Edgware Road and through the New 
Road as far as the top of Tottenham Court Road. 
The official plan was to continue through the New 
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Road to the City Road, but it was impossible to take 
this route, for all progress was blocked by an impene- 
trable mass of wagons and coaches extending across 
the entire width of the road for about one hundred 
yards. Reluctantly it was decided that the cortege 
should proceed along the Tottenham Court Road, and 
turn off through one of the streets on the east side. 
Each of these streets, however, had been blocked and, 
in spite of the efforts of the military to force a passage, 
the procession had to wend its way due south through 
St. Giles's until the Strand was reached. Here all 
avenues of progress other than the Strand itself were 
blocked, and along the Strand the cavalcade went. 

The Lord Mayor, presiding over the meeting of the 
Irish Society at the Guildhall, was now informed by a 
private person that the Queen's funeral would, after 
all, pass through the City. In haste he drove to 
Temple Bar, where he placed himself at the head of 
the procession, and led the way along Fleet Street, 
Ludgate Hill, round St. Paul's Cathedral, through 
Cheapside and Leadenhall Street, to Whitechapel 
Church, where, that edifice marking the boundary 
of the City, he left the procession. The further 
journey of the cortege need not be given in detail. 
On August 1 6 the royal remains were embarked on 
board the Glasgow frigate at Harwich, and landed at 
Stade four days later. At Brunswick, on Saturda:y, 
August 26, in the presence of Lord and Lady Hood, 
Lady Anne Hamilton, William Austin, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Lushington, the body was, with due solemnity, 
interred in the Cathedral at the hour of midnight, in 
accordance with the invariable custom governing the 
burials of members of the House of Brunswick. 
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APPENDIX A 
LADY DOUGLAS'S STATEMENT 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
having judged proper to order me detail to him, as heir- 
apparent, the whole circumstances of my acquaintance 
with her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, from the day 
I first spoke with her to the present time, I felt it my duty, as 
a subject, to comply without hesitation with his royal highness's 
commands ; and I did so, because I conceived, even putting 
aside the rights of an heir-apparent, his royal highness was 
justified in informing himself as to the actions of his wife, 
who, from all the information he had collected, seemed so 
likely to disturb the tranquillity of the country ; and it 
appeared to me that, in so doing, his royal highness evinced 
his earnest regard for the real interest of the country, in 
endeavouring to prevent such a person from, perhaps, one 
day placing a spurious heir upon the English throne, and 
which his royal highness has indeed a right to fear, and 
communicate to the sovereign, as the Princess of Wales 
told me, " If she were discovered in bringing her son into 
the world, she would give the Prince of Wales the credit of 
it, for that she had slept two nights in the year she was 
pregnant in Carlton-house." 

As an Englishwoman, educated in the highest respectful 
attachment to the royal family ; as the daughter of an 
English officer, who has all his life received the most gracious 
marks of approbation and protection from his Majesty, and 
from his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and as the 
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wife of an officer whom our beloved King has honoured with 
a public mark of his approbation, and who is bound to the 
royal family by ties of respectful regard and attachment, which 
nothing can ever break, I feel it my duty to make known 
the Princess of Wales's sentiments and conduct, now, and 
whensoever I may be called upon. 

For the information, therefore, of his Majesty, and of 
the heir-apparent, and by the desire of the heir-apparent, 
I beg leave to state, that Sir John took a house upon Black- 
heath in the year 1801, because the air was better for him 
after his Egyptian services, than London, and it was some- 
what nearer Chatham, where his military duties occasionally 
called him, I had a daughter born upon the 17th of February, 
and we took up our residence there in April, living very 
happily and quietly ; but in the month of November, when 
the ground was covered with snow, as I was sitting in my 
parlour, which commanded a view of the Heath, I saw, to my 
surprise, the Princess of Wales, elegantly dressed in a lilac 
satin pelisse, primrose-coloured half-boots, and a small lilac 
satin traveUing-cap, faced with sable, and a lady, pacing up 
and down before the house, and sometimes stopping, as if 
desirous of opening the gate in the iron railing to come in. 
At first I had no conception her royal highness really wished 
to come in, but must have mistaken the house for another 
person's, for I had never been made known to her, and I did 
not know that she knew where I lived. I stood at the window 
looking at her, and, as she looked very much, from respect 
curtsied (as I understood was customary) ; to my astonish- 
ment she returned my curtsey by a familiar nod, and stopped. 
Old Lady Stuart, a West Indian lady, who lived in my im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and who was in the habit of coming 
in to see me, was in the room, and said, " You should go out, 
her royal highness wants to come in out of the snow." Upon 
this I went out, and she came immediately to me and said, " I 
believe you are Lady Douglas, and you have a very beautiful 
child ; I should like to see it." I answered that I was Lady 
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Douglas. Her royal highness then said, " I should like of 
all things to see your little child." I answered, that I was 
very sorry I could not have the honour of presenting my 
little girl to her, as I and my family were spending the cold 
weather in town, and I was only come to pass an hour or 
two upon the Heath. I held open the gate, and the Princess 
of Wales and her lady. Miss Heyman (I believe) walked 
in and sat down, and stayed above an hour, laughing very 
much at Lady Stuart, who being a singular character, talked 
all kind of nonsense. After her royal highness had amused 
herself as long as she pleased, she inquired where Sir John 
Douglas and Sir Sidney Smith were, and went away, having 
shook hands with me, and expressed her pleasure at having 
found me out, and made herself known : I concluded that 
Sir Sidney Smith had acquainted her royal highness that we 
resided upon the Heath, as he was just arrived in England, 
and having been in long habits of friendship with Sir John 
was often with us, and told us how kind he should think it 
if we could let him come to and fro without ceremony, and 
let him have an airy room appropriated to himself, as he 
was always ill in town, and from being asthmatic, suffered 
extremely when the weather was foggy in town. Sir John 
gave him that hospitable reception he was in the habit of 
doing by all his old friends (for I understand they have been 
known to each other more than twenty years), and he in- 
troduced him to me as a person to whom he wished my 
friendly attention to be paid ; as I had never seen Sir Sidney 
Smith in my life, until this period, when he became, as it 
were, a part of the family. When I returned to town, I 
told Sir John Douglas the circumstances of the princess 
having visited me ; and a few days after this we received 
a note from Mrs. Lisle (who was in waiting) commanding 
us to dine at Montague-house. We went, and there were 
several persons at the dinner. I remember Lord and Lady 
Dartmouth, and I think Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot, &c. &c. 
From this time the princess made me frequent visits, alwayb 
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attended by her ladies, or Mrs. Sander (her maid). When 
Sander came, she was sent back, or put in another room ; 
but when any of her ladies were with her, we always sat 
together. Her royal highness was never attended by any 
livery servants, but she always walked about Blackheath and 
the neighbourhood only with her female attendants. In a 
short time the princess became so extravagantly fond of 
me, that, however flattering it might be, it certainly was 
very troublesome. Leaving her attendants below, she 
would push past my servant, and run up stairs into my 
bedchamber, kiss me, take me in her arms, and tell me I 
was beautiful, saying she had never loved any woman so 
much'; that she would regulate my dress, for she delighted 
in setting off a pretty woman ; and such high-flown com- 
pliments that women are never used to pay to each other. 
I used to beg her royal highness not to feed my self-love, 
as we had all enough of that, without encouraging one 
another. She would then stop me, and enumerate all my 
good points I had, saying she was determined to teach me to 
set them off. She would exclaim, " Oh ! believe me, you are 
quite beautiful, different from almost any English woman ; 
your arms are fine beyond imagination, your bust is very good, 
and your eyes, oh, I never saw such eyes — all other women 
who have dark eyes look fierce, but yours (my dear Lady 
Douglas) are nothing but softness and sweetness, and yet 
quite dark." In this manner she went on perpetually, even 
before strangers. I remember when I was one morning at 
her house, with her royal highness, Mrs. Harcourt, and her 
ladies, the Duke of Kent came to take leave before his royal 
highness went to Gibraltar. When we were sitting at table, 
the princess introduced me, and said, " Your royal highness 
must look at her eyes ; but now she has disguised herself in 
a large hat, you cannot see how handsome she is." The Duke 
of Kent was very polite and obliging, for he continued to 
talk with Mrs. Harcourt, and took little notice, for which I 
ielt much obliged ; but she persisted, and said, " Take qJSF 
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your hat." I did not do it, and she took it off ; but his royal 
highness, I suppose, conceiving it could not be very pleasant 
to me, took little notice, and talked of something else. 

Whenever the princess visited us, either Sir John, or I, 
returned home with her and her party quite to the door ; 
and if he were out, I went with her royal highness, and took 
my footman ; for we soon saw that her royal highness was 
a very singular and a very indiscreet woman, and we resolved 
to be always very careful and guarded with her ; and when 
she visited us, if any visitor whosoever came to our house, 
they were put into another room, and they could not see 
the princess, or be in her society, unless she positively desired 
it. However her royal highness forgot her high station (and 
she was always forgetting it), we trust, and hope, and feel 
satisfied, we never for a moment lost sight of her being the 
wife of the heir-apparent. 

We passed our time as her royal highness chose when 
together, and the usual amusements were — playing French 
proverbs, in which the princess always cast the parts, and 
played ; musical magic, forfeits of all kinds ; sometimes 
dancing ; and in this manner, either the princess and her 
ladies with me, or we at Montague-house, we passed our 
time. Twice, after spending the morning with me, she 
remained without giving me any previous notice, and would 
dine with us. And thus ended the year 1801. 

In the month of February, before Miss Garth was to 
come into waiting in March 1802, the princess, in one of 
her morning visits, after she had sent Sander home, said, 
" My dear Lady Douglas, I am come to see you this morning 
to ask a great favour of you, which I hope you will grant 
me." I told her I was sure she could not make any un- 
worthy request, and that I would only say, I should have 
great pleasure in doing anything to oblige her, but I was 
really at a loss to guess how I possibly could have it in my 
power to grant her a favour. Her royal highness replied, 
" What I have to ask is for you to come and spend a fortnight 
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with me : you shall not be separated from Sir John, for he 
may be with you whenever he pleases ; and bring your little 
girl and maid. I mean you to come to the Round Tower, 
where there is a complete suite of rooms for a lady and her 
servant. When Mrs. Lisle was in waiting, and hurt her foot, 
she resided there ; Miss Heyman always was there, and Lord 
and Lady Lavington have slept there. When I have any 
married people visiting me, it is better than their being in the 
house, and we are only separated by a small garden. I 
disUke Miss Garth, and she hates to be with me, more than 
what her duty demands, and I don't wish to trouble any of my 
ladies out of their turn. I shall require you, as lady-in-waiting, 
to attend me in my walks, and when I drive out ; write my 
notes and letters for me, and be in the way to speak to any 
one who may come on business. I seldom appear until 
about three o'clock, and you may go home before I want you 
after breakfast every day." I replied that, being a married 
woman, I could not promise for myself, and, as Sir John was 
much out of health, I should not like to leave him ; but he 
was always so kind and good-natured to me, that I dare 
venture to say he would allow me if he could ; and when he 
came home I asked him if I should go. Sir John agreed to 
the princess's desire, and I took the waiting. During my 
stay I attended her royal highness to the play and the opera 
I think twice, and also to dine at Lord Dartmouth's and 
Mr. Windham's. At Mr. Windham's in the evening, while one 
of the ladies was at the harpsichord, the princess complained 
of being very warm, and called out for ale, which by a mis- 
take in the language, she always calls oil. Mrs. Windham 
was perfectly at a loss to comprehend her wishes, and came to 
me for an explanation. I told her I believed she meant 
ale. Mrs. Windham said she had none in the house ; was 
it any particular kind she required ? I told her I believed 
not ; that when the princess thought proper to visit me, 
she always wanted it, and I gave her what I had, or could 
procure for her upon Blackheath. We could not always 
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suddenly obtain what was wished. Mrs. Windham then 
proposed to have some sent for, and did so ; it was brought, 
and the princess drank it all. — ^When at Lord Dartmouth's, 
his lordship asked me if I was the only lady-in-waiting, being, 
I supposed, surprised at my appearing in that situation, 
when, to his knowledge, I had not known the princess more 
than four months. I answered, I was at Montague-house, 
acting as lady-in-waiting, until Miss Garth was well, as 
the princess told me she was ill. Lord Dartmouth looked 
surprised, and said he had not heard of Miss Garth being 
ill. I was struck with Lord Dartmouth's seeming to 
doubt of Miss Garth's illness, and after thought upon it. 
From the dinner we went at an early hour to the opera, and 
then returned to Blackheath. During this visit I was greatly 
surprised at the whole style of the Princess of Wales's con- 
versation, which was constantly very loose, and such as I had 
not been accustomed to hear ; such as, in many instances, 
I have not been able to repeat, even to Sir John, and such 
as made me hope I should cease to know her before my 
daughter might be old enough to be corrupted by her. I 
confess I went home hoping and believing she was at times 
a good deal disordered in her senses, or she never would have 
gone on as she did. When she came to sup with me in the 
tower (which she often did), she would arrive in a long red 
cloak, a silk handkerchief tied over her head under her chin, 
and a pair of slippers down at the heels. 

After supper I attended her to the house. I found her 
a person without education or talents, and without any desire 
of improving herself. Amongst other things which sur- 
prised me while there, was a plan she told me she had in 
hand : that Prince William of Gloucester liked me, and that 
she had written to him to tell him a fair lady was in her 
tower, that she left it to his own heart to find out who it was, 
but if he was the gallant prince she thought him, he would 
fly and see. I was amazed at such a contrivance, and said, 
" Good God ! how could your royal highness do so ? I really 
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like Sir John better than any body, and am quite satisfied 
and happy. I waited nine years for him, and never would 
marry any other person." The princess ridiculed this, and 
said, " Nonsense, nonsense, my dear friend." In consequence 
of the princess's note. Prince William actually rode the next 
morning to the tower, but by good fortune Sir Sidney Smith 
had previously called and been admitted ; and, as we were 
walking by the house, her royal highness saw the prince 
coming, went immediately out of sight, and ran and told a 
servant to say she and I were gone walking, and we immedi- 
ately walked away to Charlton, having first, unperceived, 
seen Prince William ride back again (of course not very well 
pleased, and possibly believing I had a hand in his ridiculous 
adventure). It seems he was angry ; for soon after, his royal 
highness the late Duke of Gloucester came and desired to see 
the princess, and told her that his son William had represented 
to him how very free she permitted Sir Sidney Smith to be, 
and how constantly he was visiting at Montague-house ; that 
it rested with herself to keep her acquaintance at a proper 
distance, and, as Sir Sidney was a lively, thoughtless man, 
and had not been accustomed to the society of ladies of her 
rank, he might forget himself, and she would then have 
herself to blame — that as a father, and an earnest friend, he 
came to her, very sorry indeed to trouble her, but he con- 
jured and begged her to recollect how very peculiar her 
situation was, and how doubly requisite it was she should 
be more cautious than other people. To end this lecture 
(as she called it) she rang the bell, and desired Mr. Cole 
to fetch me. I went into the drawing-room, where the 
duke and her royal highness were sitting, and she introduced 
me as an old friend of Prince William's. His royal highness 
got up, and looked at me very much, and then said, " The 
princess has been talking a great deal about you, and tells 
me you have made one of the most delightful children in 
the world, and indeed it might well be so, when the mother 
was so handsome and good-natured looking." By this time 
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I was so used to these fine speeches, either from the princess, 
or from her through others, that I was ready to laugh, and 
I only said, " We did not talk much about beauty, but my 
little girl was in good health, and her royal highness was very 
obliging." As soon as his royal highness was gone, the princess 
sent again for me, told me every word he said, and said, " He 
is a good man, and therefore took it as it was meant ; but if 
Prince William had ventured to talk to me himself, I would 
certainly have boxed his ears ; however, as he is so inquisitive, 
and watches me, I will cheat him, and throw the dust in his 
eyes, and make him believe Sir Sidney comes here to see you, 
and that you and he are the greatest possible friends. I 
delight of all things in cheating those clever people." Her 
speech and intentions made me serious, and my mind was 
forcibly struck with the great danger there would foUow to 
myself, if she was this kind of person. I begged her not to 
think of doing such a thing, saying, " Your royal highness 
knows it is not so, and although I would do much to oblige 
you, yet, when my own character is at stake, I must stop. 
Good God, ma'am, his royal highness would naturally repent 
it, and what should I do ? Reputation will not bear being 
sported with." The princess took me by the hand, and said, 
" Certainly, my dear Lady Douglas, I know very well it is 
not so, and therefore it does not signify. I am sure it is 
not so, that I am sure of. I have much too good an opinion 
of you, and too good an opinion of Sir Sidney Smith. It 
would be very bad in him, after Sir John's hospitality to 
him. I know him incapable of such a thing, for I have 
known him a long time ; but still I wonder too in the same 
house it does not happen." By this time I was rather vexed, 
and said, " Your royal highness and I think quite differently 
— Sir Sidney Smith comes and goes as he pleases to his room 
in our house. I really see little of him. He seems a very 
good-humoured, pleasant man, and I always think one may 
be upon very friendly terms with men who are friends of 
one's husbands, without bein^ theij humble servants. The 
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princess argued upon this for an hour, said, "This is Miss 
Garth's argument, but she was mistaken, and it was ridicu- 
lous. If ever a woman was upon friendly terms with any man, 
they 'were sure to become lovers." I said, " I shall continue 
to think as Miss Garth did," and that it depended very much 
upon the lady. Upon the 29th of March, I left Montague- 
house, and the princess commanded me to be sent up to her 
bed-chamber. I went and found her in bed, and I took Mrs. 
Vansittart's note in my hand, announcing the news of peace. 
She desired me to sit down close to the bed, and then taking 
my hand, she said, " You see, my dear friend, I have the most 
complaisant husband in the world — I have no one to control 
me. I see whom I like, I go where I like, I spend what I please, 
and his royal highness pays for all. Other English husbands 
plague their wives, but he never plagues me at all, which is 
certainly being very polite and complaisant, and I am better 
off than my sister, who was heartily beat every day. How 
much happier am I than the Duchess of York ! She and the 
duke hate each other, and yet they will be two hypocrites, 
and live together — that I would never do. — Now I'll shew 
you a letter wherein the Prince of Wales gives me full leave 
to follow my own plans." She then put the letter into my 
hands, the particulars of which I have mentioned. When I 
had finished, I appeared affected, and she said, " You seem 
to think that a fine thing ; now I see nothing in it ; but I 
dare to say that when my beloved had finished it, he fancied 
it one of the finest pieces of penmanship in the world. I 
should have been the man, and he the woman, I am a real 
Brunswick, and do not know what the sensation fear is; 
but as to him, he lives in eternal warm water, and delights 
in it, if he can but have his slippers under any old dowager's 
table, and sit there scribbling notes ; that's his whole delight." 
She then told me every circumstance relative to her marriage, 
and that she would be separated, and that she had invited 
the chancellor very often lately, to try and accomplish it, 
but they were stupid, and told her it could not be done. 
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It appeared to me that at this time her royal highness'? 
mind was bent upon the accomplishment of this purpose ; 
and it would be found, I think, from Lord Eldon and the 
others, that she pressed this subject close upon them, when- 
ever they were at Montague-house ; for she told me more than 
once she had. Her royal highness, before she put the letter 
by, said, " I always keep this, for it is ever necessary. I will 
go into the House of Lords with it myself. The Prince of 
Wales desires me, in that letter, to choose my own plan of life, 
and amuse myself as I like ; and also, when I lived in Carlton- 
house, he often asked me why I did not select some particular 
gentleman for my friend, and was surprised I did not." 
She then added, I am not treated at all as a Princess of Wales 
ought to be. As to the friendship of the Duke of Gloucester's 
family, I understand that Prince William would like to marry 
either my daughter or me, if he could. I now therefore am 
desirous of forming a society of my own choosing, and I beg 
you always to remember, all your life, that I shall always be 
happy to see you. I think you very discreet, and the best 
woman in the world, and I beg you to consider the tower 
always as your own ; there are offices, and you might almost 
hve there ; and if Sir John is ever called away, do not go 
home to your family ; it is not pleasant after people have 
children, therefore always come to my tower. I hope to 
see you there very soon again. The prince has offered me 
sixty thousand, if I'll go and live at Hanover, but I never 
will ; this is the only country in the world to live in." She 
then kissed me, and I took my leave. 

While I had been in the round tower in Montague-house, 
which only consists of two rooms and a closet on a floor, I 
had always my maid and child slept within my room, and 
Sir John was generally with me, he and all my friends having 
free permission to visit. Mr. Cole (the page) slept over my 
room, and a watchman went round the tower all night. 
Upon my return home, the same apparent friendship con- 
tinued, and in one of her royal highness's evening visits she 
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told me, she was come to have a long conversation with me, 
that she had been in a great agitation, and I must guess 
what had happened to her. I guessed a great many things, but 
she said no to them all ; and then I said I gave it up, for I 
had no idea what she could mean, and therefore might guess 
my whole life without success. " Well then, I must tell you," 
said her royal highness, " but I am sure you know all the 
while. I thought you had completely found me out, and 
therefore I came to you, for you looked droll when I called 
for ale and fried onions and potatoes, and when I said I eat 
tongue and chickens at my breakfast ; that I was sure as my 
life you suspected me ; tell me honestly, did you not ? " I 
affected not to understand the princess at all, and did not 
really comprehend her. She then said, " Well, I'U tell ; I am 
with child, and the child came to life when I was breakfasting 
with Lady Willoughby. The milk flowed up into my breast 
so fast that it came through my muslin gown, and I was 
obliged to pretend that I had spilt something, and go up 
stairs to wipe my gown with a napkin, and got upstairs into 
Lady Willoughby's room, and did very well ; but it was an 
unlucky adventure." I was, indeed, most sincerely con- 
cerned for her, conceiving it impossible but she must be 
ruined, and I expressed my sorrow in the strongest terms, 
saying, what would she do ? she could never carry such an 
affair through, and I then said I hoped she was mistaken. 
She said no, she was sure of it, and these sort of things only 
required a good courage ; that she should manage very well ; 
but though she told me she would not employ me in the 
business, for I was like all the English women, so very nervous, 
and she had observed me so frightened a few days past, when 
a horse galloped near me, that she would not let me have 
any thing to do for the world. The princess added, " You will 
be surprised to see how well I manage it, and I am determined 
to suckle the child myself." I expressed my great appre- 
hensions, and asked her what she would do if the Prince of 
Wales seized her person, when she was a wet-nurse ? She 
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said she would never suffer any one to touch her person. She 
laughed at my fears, and added, " You know nothing about 
these things ; if you had read Les Aventures du Chevalier de 
Grammont, you would know better what famous tricks prin- 
cesses and their ladies played then, and you shall and must 
read the story of Catharine Parr and a Lady Douglas of 
those times ; have you never heard of it ? " She then re- 
lated it, but as I never had heard of it, I looked upon it as her 
own invention to reconcile my mind to these kind of things. 
After this we often met, and the princess often alluded to 
her situation and to mine, and one day as we were sitting 
together upon the sofa, she put her hand upon her stomach, 
and said laughing, " Well, here we sit like Mary and Eliza- 
beth, in the Bible." When she was bled she use to press me 
always to be present, and used to be quite angry that I would 
not, and whatever she thought good for herself she always 
recommended to me. Her royal highness now took every 
occasion to estrange me from Sir John, by laughing at him, 
and wondering how I could be content with him ; urged me 
constantly to keep my own room, and not to continue to 
sleep with him, and said, if I had any more children, she 
would have nothing more to say to me. Her design was 
evident, and easily seen through, and consequently averted. 
She naturally wished to keep us apart, lest, in a moment of 
confidence, I should repeat what she had divulged, and if she 
estranged me from my husband, she kept me to herself. I 
took especial care, therefore, that my regard for him should 
not be undermined. I never told him her situation, and 
contrary to her wishes, Sir John and I remained upon the 
same happy terms we always had. 

It will scarcely be credited (nevertheless it is strictly 
true, and those who were present must avow it, or perjure 
themselves), what liberty the princess gave both to her 
thoughts and her tongue, in respect to every part of the 
royal family. It was disgusting to us, beyond the power of 
language to describe, and upon such occasions we always 
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believed and hope4 she could not be aware of what she was 
talking about, otherwise common family affection, common 
sense, and common policy, would have kept her silent. She 
said before the two Fitzgeralds, Sir Sidney Smith, and our- 
selves, that when Mr. Addington had his house given him, 
his Majesty did not know what he was about, and waved 
her hand round and round her head, laughing, and saying, 
" Certainly he did not ; but the queen got twenty thousand, 
so that was all very well." We were all at a loss, and no 
one said anything. This was at my house one morning ; 
the rest of the morning passed in abusing Mr, Addington 
(now Lord Sidmouth), and her critiques upon him closed ty 
saying, " It was not much wonder a peace was not lasting, 
when it was made by the son of a quack-doctor." Before 
Miss Hamond, one evening at my house, she said, " Prince 
William is going to Russia, and there is to be a grand alliance 
with a Russian Princess, but it is not very likely a Russian 
Princess will marry the grandson of a washerwoman." Sir 
Sidney Smith, who was present, begged her pardon, asserted 
it was not so, and wished to stop her, but she contradicted 
him, and entered into all she knew of the private history of 
the duchess's mother, saying, " She was literally a common 
washerwoman, and the duchess need not to take so much 
pains, and not to expose her skin to the open air, when her 
mother had been in it all day long." When she was gone. Sir 
John was very much disgusted, and said, her conversation 
had been so low and ill-judged, and so much below her, 
that he was perfectly ashamed of her, and she disgraced 
her station. Sir Sidney Smith agreed, and confessed he 
was astonished, for it must be confessed she was not 
deserving of her station. 

After the Duke of Kent had been so kind as to come 
and take leave of her, before he left England, upon the day 
I mentioned, she delivered her critique upon his royal high- 
ness, saying he had the manners of a prince, but was a 
disagreeable man, and not to be trusted, and that his Majesty 
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had told him, " Now, sir, when you go to Gibraltar, do not 
make such a trade of it as you did when you went to Halifax." 
The princess repeated, " Upon my honour it is true ; the king 
said, ' Do not make such a trade of it.' " She went on to say, 
" The prince at first ordered them all to keep away, but they 
came now sometimes : however, they were no loss, for there 
is not a man among them all whom any one can make their 
friend." As I was with the princess one morning in her garden 
house, his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland waited 
upon her. As soon as he was gone she said he was a foolish 
boy, and had been asking her a thousand foolish questions. 
She then told me every word of his secrets, which he had 
been telling her ; in particular a long story of Miss Keppel, 
and that he said, the old woman left them together, and wanted 
to take him in, and therefore he had cut the connexion. She 
said, she liked his countenance best, but she could trace a 
little family likeness to herself ; but for all the rest they were 
very ill made, and had plum-pudding faces, which she could 
not bear. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was 
next ridiculed. She said, he looked exactly like a Serjeant, 
and so vulgar with his ears full of powder. This was her 
royal highness's usual and favourite mode of amusing herself 
and her company. 

The conversation was always about men, praising the 
English men, reviling all English women, as being the ugliest 
creatures in the world, and the worst, and always engaged 
in some project or another, as the impulse of the moment 
might prompt, without regard to consequences or appearances. 
Whether she amused other people in the same way, I know 
not, but she chose to relate to me every private circumstance 
she knew relative to every part of the royal family, and also 
everything relative to her own, with such strange anecdotes, 
and circumstantial accounts of things that never are talked 
of, that I again repeat, I hope I shall never hear again ; and 
I remember once in my lying-in room, she gave such an 
account of Lady Ann Windham's marriage, and all her 
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husband said on the occasion, that Mrs, Fitzgerald sent 
her daughter out of the room while her royal highness 
finished her story. 

Such was the person we found her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, and as we continued to see her character 
and faults, Sir John and myself more and more, daily and 
hourly, regretted that the world could not see her as we 
did, and that his Royal Highness %he Prince of Wales should 
have lost any popularity, when, from her own account (the 
only account we ever had) she was the aggressor from the 
beginning, herself alone, and I, as an humble individual, 
declare, from the most heartfelt and unfeigned conviction 
that I believe, if any other married woman had acted as her 
royal highness has done, I never yet ^have known a man who 
could have endured it ; and her temper is so tyrannical, 
capricious, and furious, that no man on earth will ever bear 
it ; and, in private life, any woman who had thus played and 
sported with her husband's comfort, and her husband's 
popularity, would have been turned out of her house, or left 
by herself in it, and would deservedly have forfeited her place 
in society. I therefore again beg leave to repeat, from the 
conviction of my own unbiassed understanding, and the 
conviction of my own eyes, no human being could live with 
her, excepting her servants for their wages ; and any poor 
unfortunate women like the Fitzgeralds, for their dinner ; 
and I trust and hope her real character will some time or 
another be displayed, that the people of this country may not 
be imposed upon. 

The princess was now sometimes kind, and at others 
churlish, especially if I would not fall into her plans of ridi- 
culing Sir John. About this time, one day at table with 
her, she began abusing Lady Rumbold (whom she had invited 
to see her a few days before, to give her letters of recom- 
mendation, if she went to Brunswick), and as the abuse 
was in the usual violent vulgar style, and I had never seen 
Lady Rumbold but that one morning she was her royal 
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highness's guest, and cared nothing about her, I did not join 
in reviling her and Miss Rumbold. Sir Sidney Smith was 
present, and as there appeared a great friendship between 
the Rumbolds and him, I thought it not civil to him to say 
anything, and one always conceives, in being quite silent, 
one must be safe from offending any party. I was, how- 
ever, mistaken ; for observing me silent, she looked at me 
in a dreadful passion, and said, " Why don't you speak, 
Lady Douglas ? I know you think her ugly as well as us — 
a vulgar, common milliner ; Lord Heavens ! that she was ; 
and her daughter looks just like a girl that walks up the 
street." I suppose she expected, by this thundering appeal, 
to force me to join in the abuse ; but it had a contrary 
effect upon me. I chose to judge entirely for myself, and I 
was determined, I would not ; therefore, when she had 
raved until she could go on no longer, I said I did not think 
her ugly ; it was a harsh term. I thought her manner very 
bad, and that she was very ill-dressed ; but, when young, I 
thought she must have been a pretty woman. This was 
past her power of enduring, which I really did not know, or I 
would have remained silent. She fixed her eyes furiously 
upon me, and bawled out, " Then you're a liar, you're a 
liar, and the little child you're going to have will be a liar." 
I pushed my plate from me, eat no more, and remained 
silent, and my first impulse was to push back my chair and 
quit the house, but the idea that I should break up the party 
from table, and make a confusion, and also my not being 
able to walk home, and my carriage not being ordered until 
night, left me in my chair. The conversation was changed ; 
at last Sir Sidney said again, " Well, these ladies have had 
a severe trimming, they had better not have come to Black- 
heath, and there sits poor Lady Douglas, looking as if she were 
going to be executed." I was very far advanced in my preg- 
nancy, it agitated me greatly, and I remained aloof and very 
shy all the evening. 

When I afterwards wrote to Sir Sidney for Sir John, 
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upon some common occurrence, I said, "I do not like the 
Princess of Wales's mode of treating her guests : her calling 
me a liar was an unpardonable thing, and if she ever speaks 
upon the subject to you, pray tell her I did not like it, and 
that if I had been a man, I would have rather died than 
endured it ; that it is a thing which never by any chance 
occurs to a lady ; on a repetition of it I will give up her 
acquaintance." It seems Sir Sidney Smith spoke to the 
princess upon the subject ; for two days before I was con- 
fined, she made me a morning visit with the two Fitzgeralds, 
and, after having sat a short time, said : " I find you were very 
much affronted the other day at my house, when I called you 
a liar ; I declare I did not mean it as an affront ; Lord Heavens ! 
in any other language it is considered a joke : is it not, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald ? " meaning, that in Germany it is a very good 
joke to call people liars (for Mrs. Fitzgerald does not know 
any language but German and English) ; Mrs. Fitzgerald 
absolutely said, " Yes." 

They made me very nervous, and I burst into tears, 
and told the princess I only wished her to understand such 
a thing was never done, and was far from desiring her to apo- 
logise to me ; that I had now forgiven and forgotten it, though 
I confess, at the time, I was very much hurt, and very much 
wounded ; that as I never heard of its being thought a joke 
in any country, I was not in the least prepared to receive it 
in that light ; for that, in this country, ladies never used the 
expression, and men only to shew their greatest contempt ; 
that I never bore malice twelve hours in my life, and there 
was an end of the matter. 

The Fitzgeralds sat by, sometimes as audience, approving 
by looks ; sometimes as orators, begging me not to cry 
(after they had all made me), and praising her royal highness 
as the most magnanimous, amiable, good, beautiful, and 
gracious princess in the world. In short, they tormented 
me till they made me quite hysterical ; and the princess 
began then to be frightened, and they all got up to look 
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about for the hartshorn, or something of that kind, to 
give me, the princess crying, " Give her something, give 
her something ; she is very much shook, and her nerves 
agitated, she will be taken ill." They gave me some water, 
I believe, and I did all I could to recover my spirits ; 
but I felt in pain, and Sir John came in. soon after, and 
as I knew it would flurry him if he saw me ill, I appeared 
as cheerful as I could, and they all went away, the 
princess taking no notice to him. 

Her royal highness had always said she would be at 
my lying-in from the beginning to the end, and commanded 
me constantly to let her know, saying, " I have no fear about 
me, and I would as soon come over the Heath in the middle 
of the night as in the day. I shall have a bottle of port wine 
on a table to keep up your spirits, a tambourine, and I'll make 
you sing." • I was unwell all the night after her royal high- 
ness had been with me, and remained so all next day ; and 
next morning, by six o'clock, was so ill that Dr. Mackie, of 
Lewisham, who was to attend me, was sent for. In the 
forenoon I begged Sir John to write a note to Montague-house, 
where it so happened I was to have dined with the party. 
He wrote that I had a head-ache, and begged leave to remain 
at home, and the princess beheved it, and went to town ; but 
upon her return, at five o'clock in the afternoon, she called 
before she went home to dress, to ask after me, and finding 
how it was, wanted to run up into the room, but Dr. Mackie 
said positively she should not come, and locked the door 
nearest him to keep her out. Miss Cholmondeley and Miss 
Fitzgerald were drove home, and her royal highness and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald stopped. Upon my giving a loud shriek she flew 
in at the other door, and came to me, doing everything she 
could to assist me, and held my eyes and head. The moment 
she heard the child's voice she left me, flew round to Dr. 
Mackie, pushed the nurse away, and received the child from 
Dr. Mackie, kissed it, and said no one should touch it until 
she had shewn it to me. 
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Doctor Mackie was so confused and astonished that, 
although an old practitioner, he left the room, without giving 
me anything to recruit my strength and avert fainting, as 
is the custom, and the nurse gave me what she thought 
best ; by which omission, however, I was not subject to 
faint away, but it was certainly a new mode of proceeding, 
where life is at stake, and showed more curiosity than ten- 
derness for me. Before my little girl was brought to me, 
I observed, as her royal highness stood holding it, that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, the nurse, and herself, were all intent, and speaking 
together, as if there was something peculiar in its appearance ; 
the circumstances alarmed me, fearing it was born with 
some defect, and I asked eagerly to see it, and if all was 
right. The princess, upon this brought it to me, and said 
it was a remarkable large fine child, and they were only 
looking at a mark it had upon its left breast, certainly a 
very large one, and a little on its eyes, but it would go off. 
I recollected that, although I never, when in a pregnant 
state, was subject to whims, longing, as thinking it very 
troublesome and foolish, yet I felt obliged, in this instance, 
to believe the old-received opinion to be correct : for it 
happened, that during my visit at Montague-house in March, 
I was one Sunday morning very much incommoded by pains 
in my chest and stomach, and her royal highness made 
Mrs. Sander give me some warm peppermint-water ; there was 
raspberry-ice in the dessert the same day, and I had just 
begun to eat mine when the princess looked at me, and said, 
" My dear Lady Douglas, you have forgotten the pain you 
were in this morning " ; and, turning to her page, ordered 
him to take away my plate. 

Mr. Cole, the page, removed, and I can never describe 
my disappointment ; I was almost inclined to remonstrate, 
although there was a large party of strangers, and I did 
express a desire to retain it, but the princess would not allow 
of it ; and as she had appointed herself to the sole manage- 
ment of me, I was obliged to be quiet ; my uneasiness, how- 
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ever, became extreme, and, forgetting every thing but the 
ice in question, I asked a Mr. Hamer, who sat next to me, to 
be so good as to ask for some ice, and, by dint of asking him 
to do so, I at length induced him, and at last he asked Lady 
Townsend for some more ice. I immediately took my spoon, 
and, stooping a little, so that the flowers upon the plateau 
concealed me in part from the princess, eat all Mr. Hamer's 
ice, while he looked on laughing, and put his plate a little 
nearer to me that it might not look so odd. 

The following day I eat eight glasses of raspberry-ice 
at once, and was very well after it : and from that time 
sought it everywhere, and eat of it voraciously : and I can- 
not help attributing the marks of my little girl to the cir- 
cumstance. Her royal highness then kissed me, begged 
me to send for her whenever I liked, and she would come ; 
desired I might have plenty of flannel about me, of which 
she had sent me some by Mrs. Fitzgerald, and then went 
home to dinner. I know not what she said or did among 
her party at home, but Miss Cholmondeley often said she 
should never forget the princess on that day. 

All the month of August the princess visited me daily ; 
in one of these visits, after she had sent Mrs. Fitzgerald 
away, she drew her chair close to the bed, and said, " I am 
delighted to see how well and easily you have got through 
this affair ; I, who am not the least nervous, shall make 
nothing at all of it. When you hear of my having taken 
children in baskets from poor people, take no notice; that 
is the way I mean to manage : I shall take any that offer, 
and the one I have will be presented in the same way, which, 
as I have taken others, will never be thought anything 
about." I asked her how she would ever get it out of the 
house ? but she said, " Oh, very easily." I said it was a perilous 
business ; I would go abroad if I were her ; but she laughed 
at my fears, and said she had no doubt but of managing it all 
very well. I was very glad she did not ask me to assist her, 
igi I was determined in my pwjj mind never to do so, and she 
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never did make any request of me, for which I was very 
thankful. I put the question to her, who she would get to 
deliver her ? but she did not answer for a minute, and then 
said, " I shall get a person over : I'll manage it, but never 
ask me about it." Sander was a good creature, and, being 
immediately about her person, and sleeping near her room, 
must be told; but Miss Ghaunt must be sent to Germany, 
and the third maid, a young girl, kept out of the way as well 
as they could. I suggested, I was afraid her appearance at 
St. James's could not fail to be observed, and she would have 
to encounter all the royal family. Her reply was, that she 
knew how to manage her dress, and by continually increasing 
large cushions behind, no one would observe, and fortunately 
the birth-days were over, until she should have got rid of her 
appearance. 

In this manner passed all the time of my confinement, at 
the end of which she sent Mrs. Fitzgerald to attend me to 
church, and when I went to pay my duty to her royal high- 
ness, after I went abroad again, she told me, whenever I 
was quite stout, she would have the child christened ; that 
she meant to stand in person, and I must find another god- 
mother ; Sir Sidney Smith would be the godfather. I named 
the Duchess of Athol, as a very amiable woman, of suitable 
rank, and said that as there had been a long friendship betwixt 
Sir John's family and the Athol family, I knew it would be 
very agreeable to him. Finding they were gone to Scotland, 
we wrote to ask her grace ; and she wrote word she would 
stand godmother with great pleasure, and enclosed ten guineas 
for the nurse. 

The princess invited Sir Sidney Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, and Baron Herbert, and Sir John Douglas, 
to dine with her. Miss Cholmondeley and the two Fitz- 
geralds were with her royal highness, and in the evening 
they all came ; I staid at home to receive her. The clergy- 
man from Lewisham chris-tened the child ; the princess 
named it Caroline Sidney. As soon as he was go'ne (which 
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was shortly after the ceremony was over) the princess sat 
down upon the carpet — a thing she was very fond of doing, 
in preference to sitting upon the chairs — saying, it was the 
pleasantest lively affair altogether she had ever known. She 
chose to sit upon the carpet the whole evening, while we all 
sat upon the chairs. Her royal highness was dressed in the 
lace dress which, I think, she wore at Frogmore fete — pearl 
necklace, bracelets, and armbands, a pearl bandeau round 
her head, and a long lace veil. 

When supper was announced, her royal highness went in 
and took the head of the table, and eat an amazing supper 
of chicken and potted lamprey, which she would have served 
to her on the same plate, and eat them together. After 
the supper she called the attention of the party to my good 
looks, and saying I was as lively an espiegle as ever ; said, 
that I had such sharp eyes, I found her out in everything, 
adding, " Oh ! she found me out one day in such a thing when 
I was at luncheon, and gave me a look which was so expres- 
sive, that I was sure she knew." This speech, uttered between 
herself and me, was algebra to the party. I did not know 
what to do, but I saw the secret cost her dear to keep, and 
she was ready to betray it to any one she met, by the strange 
things she said and did ; I laughed and said, " If my eyes 
have been too observing I am sorry, I never intended 
them to be ; I cannot be quite so polite as to say, ' If 
my sight offends I will put it out,' because I think, with 
Sheridan, that the prejudice is strongly in favour of two ; 
but depend upon it, at all future luncheons I will do nothing 
but eat." She was in great spirits, staid until two o'clock 
in the morning, and then, attended by Miss Cholmondeley 
and the Fitzgeralds, went home. 

Her royal highness's civilities continued ; she desired 
me constantly to bring my children to Montague-house, and 
also the infant ; and- when I would have retired to suckle it, 
she would not suffer me, but commanded me to do it in the 
drawing-iooan where she was ; and she came with her ladies 
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visiting me both mornings and evenings, and nursing little 
Caroline for hours together. I saw now the princess had 
told Mrs. Sander, who, I believe, was a very quiet, good kind 
of woman, and her countenance was full of concern and 
anxiety. She appeared desirous of speaking to me, and was 
unusually obsequious : but the princess always watched us 
both close ; if Sander came into a room, and I went towards 
her, the princess came close, or sent one or another away, so 
that I could never speak to her. 

The princess had now quarrelled with Sir Sidney Smith, 
to whom she had been so partial, and to every part of whose 
family she had been so kind, telling us constantly that she 
liked them all, because old Mr. Smith had saved the Duke 
of Brunswick's life. As Sir John was Sir Sidney's friend, 
she therefore was shy of us all, and we saw little of her — 
but on the 30th of October I went to call upon her before 
I left Blackheath, and met her royal highness just returned 
from church, walking before her own house with Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald and her daughter, dressed in a long Spanish velvet 
cloak and an enormous muff, but which together could not 
conceal the state she was in, for I saw directly she was very 
near her time, and think I must have seen it if I had not 
known her situation. She appeared morose, and talked a 
little, but did not ask me to go in, and after taking a few turns 
returned home. 

In about a fortnight we received a note, the princess re- 
questing neither Sir John nor I to go to Montague-house, as 
her servants were afraid some of the children she had taken 
had the measles, and if any infection remained about the 
house, we might carry it to our child. We wrote a note 
expressive of our thanks for her obliging precautions, and 
that we would not go to Montague-house, until we had the 
honour of receiving her royal highness's commands. The 
princess never sent for us, and when I left my card before 
I went to pass Christmas in Gloucestershire, I was not ad- 
mitted J so that / never saw her aper the iph of October ; but 
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I heard the report of her having adopted an infant, and Miss 
Fitzgerald told it to me as she rode past my house, but would 
not come in, for fear she should bring the measles. 

Upon my return to Blackheath, in January, I called to 
pay my duty. I found her packing a small black box, and 
an infant sleeping on a sofa, with a piece of scarlet cloth 
thrown over it. She appeared confused, and hesitated 
whether she should be rude or kind, but recovering herself, 
chose to be the latter ; said, she was happy to see me, and 
then taking me by the hand led me to the sofa, and uncovering 
the child said, " Here is the little boy. I had him two days 
after I saw you last ; is it not a nice little child ? the upper 
part of his face is very fine." She was going to have said more, 
when Mrs. Fitzgerald opened the door and came in. The 
princess consulted what I had better have, what would be 
good for me. I declined anything, but she insisted upon it 
I should have some soup, and said, "My dear Fitzgerald, pray 
go out and order some nice brown soup to be brought here 
for Lady Douglas." I saw from this the princess wished to 
have spoken to me more fully, and Mrs. Fitzgerald saw it 
likewise, for instead of obeying, she rung the beU for the 
soup, and then sat down to tell me the whole fable of the 
child having been brought by a poor woman from Deptford 
whose husband had left her ; that Mr. Stikeman, the page, 
had the honour of bringing it in ; that it was a poor little ill- 
looking thing when first brought, but now, with such great care, 
was growing very pretty, and that as her royal highness was 
so good, and had taken the twins (whose father would not let 
them remain) and taken this, all the poor people would be 
bringing children. 

The princess now took the child up, and I was entertained 
the whole morning by seeing it fed, and every service of every 
kind performed for it by her royal highness the Princess of Wales. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald aired the napkins, and the -princess put them on ; 
and from this time the drawing-rooms at Montague-house 
were literally in the style of a common nursery. The tables 
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were covered with spoons, plates, feediog-boats, and clothes ; 
round the fire, napkins were hung to air, and the marble hearths 
were strewed with napkins which were taken from the child ; for, 
very extraordinary to relate, this was a part of the ceremony 
her royal highness was particularly tenacious of alwaysperforming 
herself, let the company be who they might. At first the 
child slept with her, she told me, but it made her nervous, 
and therefore a nurse was hired to assist in taking charge of 
it, and for him to sleep with. 

The princess said one day to me as she was nursing him, 
" He had a little milk for two or three days, but it did not do, 
so we bring him up by hand with all kind of nourishing things, 
and you see how well he thrives " ; so that I really always 
supposed she had attempted to suckle it. Another time she 
shewed me his hand, which has a pink mark upon it, and 
said it was very singular both our children should be marked, 
and she thought her child's came from her having some wine 
thrown on her hand, for she did not look much at little Caro- 
line's mark. 

The princess now adopted a new mode of inviting us to 
see her. She would invite either Sir John or I, but never 
both together as formerly. I concluded, from this, that as 
she found it so difficult to keep even her own secret, she could 
ill imagine I had been able to keep hers, and therefore under 
the impression that by that time I must have told Sir John, 
did not like to meet both our eyes ; and if she saw Sir John 
without me, could better judge by his looks and manner 
whether I had divulged or not. I conclude she was at length 
satisfied I had not : for we were one morning both invited 
again in the former manner, to a breakfast, and as it was 
a very curiously arranged party, I will put down the names, 
for to the person who is to peruse this detail, it wUl confirm 
the idea that her royal highness cannot always know correctly 
what she is about. 

When we entered, the princess was sitting upon the sofa, 
elegantly dressed in white and silver draperyj which covered 
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her head, and fell all over her person, and she had her 
little boy upon her knee elegantly dressed likewise. The 
guests were, her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
with Miss Hunt, her governess, Captain Manby, of the navy, 
Mr. Spencer Smith, the Fitzgeralds, and ourselves. She 
got up and nursed the child, and, carrying it to Sir John, said, 
" Here, Sir John, this is the Deptford boy. I suppose you have 
heard I have taken a little child." Sir John only said yes, 
he had, and it seemed a fine baby. She seemed pleased and 
satisfied that I had not told him, and then sat down to table, 
putting a chair for Princess Charlotte on her right hand, 
taking me by the hand, and putting me on her left hand, 
told Captain Manby to sit at the top, and Mr. Spencer Smith 
at the bottom, and Sir John and the Fitzgeralds faced us. 
Princess Charlotte had a plain dinner prepared for her in 
another room, according to custom, and came in when our 
dessert was placed, when we all sat down again as we were 
sitting, except Miss Hunt, who was never ordered to sit, 
but stood a few yards from Princess Charlotte. 

About .five o'clock her royal highness rose from table, 
the little boy was brought in again, Princess Charlotte played 
with it, and the Princess of Wales wished all of us a good 
morning, and we broke up, totally at a loss to conceive what 
amusement it could be to collect us together. This breakfast 
was a kind of finale. We had very little intercourse. 

Her royal highness would walk past our house, for the 
express purpose of shewing she did not mean to come in, 
and when we did see her, she always abused Sir Sidney 
Smith. Often said, she wondered I liked to live at such a 
dull place as Blackheath, and, in short, gave us hints we 
could not misunderstand, that she wanted us away. 

At this time Sir John received a letter from his division, 
expressive of the general's wish that he would go to Ply- 
mouth, and therefore (without an Admiralty order) he deter- 
mined to go to emancipate ourselves from the Princess of 
Wales, and as soon as we could dispose of the furniture, I 
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followed him, leaving the house empty, which was ours three 
months after I quitted it. 

The day Sir John was to set off, the princess walked to 
our house, and though his trunks were in the room, and he 
was occupied, would have him sit down and talk to her, 
overpowering him and myself now with kindness, and said 
she could eat something. She did so, staid four hours in 
the house, and at parting took Sir John by both hands, wished 
him every good wish, and begged him always to recollect 
how happy she should be to see him again, and that she 
would be very kind to me in his absence ; however, after he 
was gone, she never came near me, or offered me any kind of 
civility whatsoever. 

When I was upon the eve of departure, I called upon her, 
and took her god-daughter and my other little girl with me. 
She was almost uncivil, and paid little or no attention if I 
spoke. I said the children were with me, but she did not 
answer, and after speaking four or five hours very unpleas- 
antly, suffering all the unpleasant feeling of being where I 
had been courted and idolized, I begged permission at last 
to go away. When I went out, to my surprise, I found the 
children had been kept in the passage near the front door, 
with the door open to Blackheath, in a December day, with 
four opposite doors opened and shut upon them, instead of 
being taken to the housekeeper's room, as they always had 
been. My maid had at length begged the footman to go to 
a fire, as the children "cried dreadfully, and were very cold. 
I understand the man was a footman of the name of Gaskin, 
I think, and his answer was, " If the children are cold, you 
can put them back into the carriage, and warm them." I 
took them home immediately, and was inclined to return and 
ask why they had been thus all of a sudden treated with 
this brutality and impertinence, and which was doubly 
cruel in Sir John's absence ; but I deferred going until I 
meant to take my final leave, which I did on the following 
Sunday. Dr. Burnaby was standing in the hall, with every- 
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thing prepared for the princess to receive the sacrament. 
I was ushered through notwithstanding, and the footmen 
seemed to go to and fro as much at their ease as if no such 
thing was preparing. She was standing in the drawing-room, 
and received me with Mrs. Lisle and Mrs. Fitzgerald. I 
said I should have been gone before, had it been in my power, 
and in compliance with her commands, had come to take my 
leave. She did not ask me to sit down, but said, " God bless 
you ; good-bye." I then said, " I was much concerned I had 
brought my little girls a few days past, and that I should never 
have done so, but from her royal highness's repeated desire. 
She said, she was sorry; and asked who used them so. I 
told her, one of her livery-servants, and Sir John would not 
like to hear of it. Her royal highness said, " Stop a moment " ; 
flew past me through the hall where Dr. Burnaby stood 
waiting for her, up to her own room, and returned with a 
white paper-box, pushing it into my hand — " God bless you, 
my dear Lady Douglas." I said I wished to decline taking 
anything ; that my object in coming there was to offer her 
my duty, and tell her how ill my children had been used. I 
could not conceive how any footman could use the freedom 
of treating Sir John's children so, unless he had been desired. 
She only answered, " Oh ! no, indeed : good-bye." I at- 
tempted to put the box into her hands, saying I had rather 
not have it ; but she dropt her hands, and turned away. 
I therefore wished Mrs. Lisle and Mrs. Fitzgerald good 
morning, and went away. Dr. Burnaby spoke to me as I 
passed him, and, looking back, I saw her royal highness's 
head ; she was looking out after me, to see if she had fairly 
got rid of me, and laughing immoderately at Dr. Burnaby 
in his gown. 

I quitted her house, resolved never to re-enter it but for 
form's sake, and wrote her word, that as I had been long 
treated rudely, and my children, whom she courted to her 
house, were now insulted there, I felt a dislike to accepting 
3ny present thrown at me, as it were, under such unpleasant 
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circumstances ; that I had not untied the box, and requested 
she would permit me to return it ; and that I was an English 
gentlewoman, and defied her to say she had ever seen a single 
impropriety in my conduct, I would never suffer myself to 
be ill-used without a clear explanation. The princess wrote 
back a most haughty imperious reply, desiring me to keep 
the box, styled herself Princess of Wales in almost every line, 
and insulted me to such a degree, that I returned an answer 
insisting upon her explaining herself. This she returned me 
unopened, saying, she would not open my second letter, 
and had therefore sent it to me to put in the fire, and that 
she was ready to put the matter in oblivion, as she desired 
me to do, wished me and my dear little children well, and 
should at all times be glad to see her former neighbour. I 
did as she desired, and went away at Christmas without 
ever seeing or hearing more of her royal highness, and 
found in the paper box a gold necklace, with a medallion 
suspended from it. 

Thus ended my intercourse, for the present, with the 
Princess of Wales, and the year 1803. 

When we resided in Devonshire, seeing by the papers 
that her royal highness was ill, we sent a note of inquiry to 
her lady-in-waiting, which was answered very politely, and 
even in a friendly manner by her royal highness's orders. 
Upon the arrival of the Duke of Sussex from abroad, Sir 
John returned to town to attend him, and when we drove 
to Blackheath to see our friends, I left my card for her royal 
highness, who was visiting Mr. Canning ; the moment she 
returned home she commanded Mrs. Vernon to send me 
word never to repeat my visits to Blackheath. I gave Sir 
John the note, and must confess, accustomed as I had been 
to her haughty, overbearing caprice, yet this exceeded my 
belief of what she was capable of, being so inconsistent with 
her two last letters ; but the fact was, she thought we were 
gone above 200 miles from her, and should be there for 
many years, and she never calculated upon the return of 
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his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, having very often 
told me his royal highness would never live in England, in 
his Majesty's life-time ; that she was certain of that, and had 
reasons for knowing it ; and Sir John would never have him 
here. I suppose she had taken this into her head, because 
she wished it ; and, therefore, the return of his royal high- 
ness was a mortal death-blow to all her hopes on this score ; 
and when she found that his royal highness was not only 
returned, but that Sir John was in attendance, and that his 
royal highness was in Carlton-house, where Sir John might 
see, and have the honour of being made known to the Prince 
of Wales, her fear and rage got the better of every prudent 
consideration, and she commanded Mrs. Vernon to dismiss 
me as I have mentioned. 

Had the Princess of Wales written to me herself, and 
told me, in a civil manner, that she would thank me to keep 
away, I should have acquainted her that I wished and 
desired to do so, and had only called for the sake of appear- 
ances, and there the matter would have ended ; unless I 
had ever been called upon (as I am now) by his Majesty, or 
the heir-apparent. In that case, as in this, I should have 
made it my sacred duty to have answered, as upon my oath ; 
but the circumstances of being driven out of her house by the 
hands of the lady-in-waiting, as if I had deserved it, and as 
if I were a culprit, was wounding one with a poisoned arrow, 
which left the wound to fester after it had torn and stabbed 
me ; it was a refinement in insult, for the princess had always 
been in the habit of writing to me herself, and had com- 
manded me never to hold intercourse with her through her 
ladies, but always directly to herself ; and so particular were 
her directions and permission upon this head, that she told 
me never to put my letters under cover, but always direct 
them to herself. 

I felt so miserable that Mrs. Vernon, to whom I was 
known, and for whom Sir John and myself had an esteem, 
should think ill of me, and I therefore wrote to the princess, 
II — 19 
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saying, " From the moment she judged proper to come into 
my family, I had always conducted myself towards her royal 
highness with the respect her high station demanded ; and 
that when she forced het secrets upon me, I had (whatsoever 
my sentiments were) kept them most honourably for her, 
never yet having even told Sir John, although I gave him 
my full confidence in all other things ; nor had I even, under 
my present aggravation, imparted it, or meant [to] : — that 
after such generous conduct on my part, I was at a loss to 
conceive what she proposed to herself by persecuting me ; 
that I was afflicted at being so placed in the opinion of a 
good woman, like Mrs. Vernon, and who was free to say 
what she pleased upon the subject everywhere ; that it was 
half as bad to be thought ill of as to deserve it ; and that I 
would wait upon Mrs. Vernon, and detail to her a circum- 
stantial account of everything which had occurred since I 
had known her royal highness ; and I would acquaint my 
husband and family with the same, and leave them, and the 
circle of my friends, to judge betwixt her royal highness and 
myself ; that I would not lie under an imputation of having 
done wrong ; and I took my leave of her royal highness for 
ever, only first regretting I had ever known her, and thank- 
ful to be emancipated from Montague-house, and that she 
owed it to me to have, at least, dismissed me in a civil manner, 
by her own hands." 

This letter her royal highness returned unopened ; but, 
from its appearance, I had strong reason to believe she had 
read it. I was resolved, however, if she had not, she should 
be taught better, as she might not treat any other person 
so ill as she had me, and my mind was bent upon speaking 
to Mrs. Vernon ; I was nearly certain, if I wrote to Mrs. 
Vernon, the princess would make her send my letter back, 
and therefore I wrote Mrs. Fitzgerald nearly a copy of 
what I sent her royal highness, and called upon her, as she 
had been always present, to say, if she ever saw anything in 
my behaviour to justify any rudeness towards me ; that I 
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was precisely what the princess found me, when the princess 
walked up to her knees in snow to seek my acquaintance, and 
precisely the same individual whom she had thought worthy 
of the strongest proofs of her friendship, and whose lying-in 
she had attended in so particular a manner, and had thought 
worthy of shedding tears over ; that her royal highness 
had thought proper to confide in me a secret, of very serious 
importance to herself ; and I would not, after acting in 
t^e most honourable manner to her, be dismissed by a 
lady-in-waiting ; and I meant to be at Montague-house, 
and have a satisfactory conversation with Mrs. Vernon ; 
and therefore she would be so good as acquaint her royal 
highness with the contents of my letter, or lay it before 
her royal highness. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald sent back a confused note, saying she 
could not shew the princess my letter, unless she was called 
upon ; and when she opened it her disappointment was great, 
for she expected to have found respectful inquiries after her 
royal highness's finger (which was hurt when she went to see 
Mr, Canning), and that I might make my mind easy, as ladies- 
in-waiting never repeated anything ; and she was astonished 
I had thrown out such a hint. 

" A day or two after a note was sent to Sir John, as if 
nothing had happened, requesting him to go to Montague- 
house. The servant who brought it drove Mrs. Vernon 
from Blackheath home to her own house in town, and I 
have no doubt it will be found (if inquiry is made) that, 
Mrs. Vernon was put prematurely out of her waiting, lest I 
should explain with her. Sir John obeyed her royal high- 
ness's summons, and she received him in the most gracious 
pleasant manner, taking as much pains to please and flatter 
him now as she had formerly done by me, and began a con- 
versation with him relative to a General Innes, of the marines 
whom the Admiralty thought proper, witt many others, 
to put upon the retired list ; she expressed an ardent desire 
to get that pfficer reinstated, and consulted Sir John, as. 
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belonging to the same corps, how she could accomplish such 
an undertaking. Sir John listened to her attentively, and 
made her short and very polite answers, acquainting her no 
such thing was ever done. She then said she must speak to 
Lord Melville about it, as it was a hard case. The luncheon 
was then announced, and she ordered Sir John to attend 
herself and the ladies. Sir John found Mrs. Vernon was sent 
off, and a lady was there whom he did not know, but thought 
was Lady Carnarvon. When they were all seated Sir John 
remained on his legs, and she looked anxiously at him, and 
said, " My dear Sir John, sit down and eat." He bowed, 
with distant respect, and said, he could not eat ; that he was 
desirous of returning to town ; and if her royal highness had 
no further business with him, he would beg leave to go. The 
princess looked quite disconcerted, and said, " What ! not eat 
anything, not sit down ? pray take a glass of wine then." 
He bowed again as before, and repeated that he could neither 
eat nor drink. " Well then," she said, " come again soon, my 
dear Sir John ; I am always glad to see you." Sir John made 
no reply, bowed, and left the room. 

I now received, by the twopenny post, a long anony- 
mous letter, written by this restless mischievous person, the 
Princess of Wales, in which, in language which any one who 
had ever heard her speak, would have known to be hers, she 
called me all kind of names, impudent, silly, wretched, un- 
grateful, and illiteral (meaning illiterate), she tells me to take 
that, that it will mend my ill temper, &c. &c., and says, she is 
a person high in this government, and has often an oppor- 
tunity of * freely with his Majesty, and she thinks my conduct 
authorizes her to tell him off, and that she is my only true and 
integer friend,. Such is the spirit of this foreigner, which would 
have disgraced a housemaid to have written, and it encloses 
a fabricated anonymous letter, which she pretends to have 
received, and upon which she built her doubts and disapproba- 

* So in the authenticated copy ; some word seems omitted. 
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tion of me, as it advises her not to trust me, for that I am 
indiscreet, and tell everybody that the child she took from 
Deptford was her own. 

The whole construction of both these epistles, from 
beginning to end, are evidently that of a foreigner, and a 
very ignorant one, and the vulgarity of it is altogether quite 
shocking. In one part she exclaims that she did not think 
I should have had the impudence to come on her door again, 
and tells me 'tis for my being indiscreet, and not having 
allowed her to call me a liar, that she treats me thus, and that 
I would do well to remember the story of Henry the Eighth's 
Queen, and Lady Douglas. I was instantly satisfied it was 
from her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and that 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had shewn her my letter, and this was her 
answer to it. I immediately carried it to Sir John Douglas, 
who said he was sure it came from the princess, and he 
shewed it to Sir Sidney Smith, who said every word and 
expression in it were those which the Princess of Wales 
constantly used. 

Sir John desired me now to give him a full explanation 
of what her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales had con- 
fided to me, and whether I had ever mentioned it. I gave 
him my solemn word of honour it had never passed my lips, 
and I was only now going to utter it at his positive desire. 
That her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales told me she 
was with child, and that it came to life at Lady Willoughby's ; 
that if she was discovered, she would give the Prince of Wales 
the credit, for she slept at Carlton-house twice the year she 
was pregnant ; that she often spoke of her situation, compared 
herself and me to Mary and Elizabeth, and told me when 
she shewed me the child, that it was the little boy she had 
two days after I last saw her, that was the 30th of October ; 
therefore her son was born upon the ist of November, and I 
took a retrospectviewof things after I knew the dayof his birth, 
and found her royal highness must have gone downstairs and 
dined with all the chancellors about the fourth day after she 
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was delivered, with the intention, if discovered, of having them 
all to say they dined with her in perfect health so early in 
November, that it could not be. Sir John recollected all her 
whims, and went over her whole conduct, and he firmly 
believes her to be the mother of the reputed Deptford child. I 
then acquainted him of the pains she had taken to estrange 
my mind and affections from him, and he saw her pursuit of 
now changing sides, and endeavouring to estrange him from 
me, lest, if we lived in a happy state of confidence, I might 
make known her situation to him ; and we agreed, that as we 
had no means of communicating at present with his Majesty, 
or the heir-apparent, we must wait patiently until called 
upon to bring forward her conduct, as there seemed little 
doubt we should one day be. 

Finding that Sir John Douglas did not choose to visit 
where his wife was discarded and hurt in the estimation of 
her acquaintance, her fury became so unbounded, that she 
sought what she could do most atrocious, wicked, and in- 
human, she reached her * it would seem, and the 
result was, she made two drawings with a pen and ink, and 
sent them to us by the twopenny post, representing me 
as having disgraced myself with his old friend Sir Sidney 
Smith. They are of the most indecent nature, drawn with 
her own hand, and words upon them in her own hand- 
writing. Sir John, Sir Sidney, and myself, can all swear 
point-blank without a moment's hesitation ; and if her 
royal highness is a subject, and amenable to the laws of 
this country (and I conceive her to be so), she ought to be 
tried and judged by those laws for doing thus, to throw 
firebrands into the bosom of a quiet family. 

My husband, with that cool good sense which has ever 
marked his character, and with a belief in my innocence 
which nothing but facts can stagger (for it is founded upon 
my having been faithful to him nine years before we were 

* A blank in the authenticated copy. 
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married, and seven years since), as well as his long acquaint- 
ance with Sir Sidney Smith's character and disposition, and 
having seen the Princess of Wales's loose and vicious character, 
put the letters in his pocket, and went instantly to Sir Sidney 
Smith. Sir Sidney was as much astonished as we had been. 
Sir John then told him, he put the question to him, and 
expected an answer such as an officer and gentleman ought 
to give to his friend : Sir Sidney Smith gave Sir John his 
hand, as his old friend and companiioin, and assured him in the 
most solemn manner, as an officer and gentleman, that the 
whole was the most audacious and wicked calumny ; and he 
would swear to its being the handwriting of the Princess of 
Wales ; and that he believed Lady Douglas to be the same 
virtuous domestic woman he thought her, when Sir John 
first made him known to her. Sir Sidney added, " I never 
said a word to your wife but what you might have heard ; 
and had I been so base as to attempt anything of the 
kind under your roof, I should deserve for you to shoot 
me like a mad dog. I am ready to go with Lady Douglas 
and yourself, and let us ask her what she means by it ; 
confront her." 

Accordingly, Sir John wrote a note to the lady-in-waiting, 
which was to this effect : " Sir John and Lady Douglas, and 
Sir Sidney Smith, present their compliments to the lady-in- 
waiting, and request she will have the goodness to say to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, that they are desirous 
of having an audience of her royal highness immediately." We 
received no answer to this note ; but, in a few days, an answer 
was sent to Sir Sidney Smith, stating, that her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales was much indisposed, and could not see 
any one at present. This was directed to Sir Sidney Smith, 
at our house, although he did not live there. This was an 
acknowledgment of her guilt : she could not face us ; it was 
satisfactory to us all, for it said — I am the author, let me off ; 
but to make one's satisfaction upon this the more perfect, and 
to warn her of the danger she runs of discovery, when she did 
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such flagrant things, I wrote the under-written note, and put 
it into the post-office, directed to herself : 

" Madam, 
" I received your former anonymous letter safe ; also 
your two last, with drawings. 
" I am, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Charlotte Douglas." 

It appears evident that her royal highness received this 
safe, and felt how she had committed herself, for, instead 
of returning it in the old style, she sent for his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent, and requested him to send for Sir 
Sidney, and by the post Sir Sidney received an anonymous 
letter, saying, the writer of that wished for no civil dissen- 
tions, and that there seldom was a difference, where, if the 
parties wished it, they could not arrange matters. Sir Sidney 
Smith brought this curious letter to shew Sir John, and we 
were all satisfied it was from her royal highness, who, thinking 
Sir Sidney and Sir John might, by this time, be cutting each 
other's throats, sent very graciously to stop them ; in short, 
she called them civil dissentions. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, being employed 
to negotiate, sent for Sir Sidney Smith, and acquainted him, 
that he was desired by her royal highness to say, that she 
would see Sir Sidney Smith in the course of a few days, pro- 
vided, when he came to her, he avoided all disagreeable dis- 
cussions whatsoever. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
then sought from Sir Sidney an explanation of the matter; 
Sir Sidney Smith then gave the Duke of Kent a full detail 
of circumstances, and ended by saying, " We all could, and 
would, swear the drawings and words contained in those 
covers were written by the Princess of Wales ; for, as if she 
were fully to convict herself, she had sealed one of the covers 
with the identical seal she had used upon the cover when she 
summoned Sir John to luncheon at Montague-house." 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, finding what 
a scrape she had entangled herself in, exclaimed, " Abomin- 
able ! foolish ! to be sure ; but. Sir Sidney Smith, as this 
matter, if it makes a noise, mky distress his Majesty, and 
be injurious to his health, I wish Sir John and Lady Douglas 
would (at least for the present) try to forget it ; and if my 
making them a visit would be agreeable, and soothe their 
minds, I will go with all my heart, though I am not yet ac- 
quainted with them, and I will speak fuUy to the Princess of 
Wales, and point out to her the danger of doing such things 5 
but, at all events, it would be very injurious to his Majesty's 
health, if it came to his ears just now." 

Sir Sidney Smith came from his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent to us, and delivered his royal highness's message. 
Sir John declined all negotiation ; but told Sir Sidney Smith 
that he was empowered to say to the Duke of Kent from him, 
that of whatsoever extent he might * his injuries, and 

however anxious he might be to seek justice, yet when he 
received such an intimation from one of the royal family he 
would certainly pause before he took any of those measures 
he meant to take ; and if that was the case, and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent was desirous of his being quiet, 
lest his Majesty's health or peace might be disturbed by it, 
his duty, and his attachment to his sovereign were so sincere, 
that he would bury (for the present) his private calamity, for 
the sake of his Majesty's repose and the public good ; but he 
begged to be clearly understood, that he did not mean to bind 
himself hereafter, but reserve to himself a full right of exposing 
the Princess of Wales, when he judged it might be done with 
greatest effect, and when it was not likely to disturb the repose 
of this country. 

Sir Sidney Smith told us that he had delivered Sir John's 
message, verbatim, to the Duke of Kent; and a short time 
afterwards, his royal highness commanded Sir John and Sir 

* So in the authenticated copy. 
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Sidney to dine with him at Kensington-palace ; but the 
Duke of Kent did not speak to Sir John upon the subject, 
and the matter rested there, and would have slept for a time, 
had not the Princess of Wales recommenced a fresh torrent 
of outrage against Sir John, and had he not discovered 
that she was attempting to undermine his and Lady Douglas's 
character. Sir John, therefore, was compelled to com- 
municate his situation to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, in order that he might acquaint the royal family of 
the manner the Princess of Wales was proceeding in, and to 
claim his Majesty's and the heir-apparent's protection. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, with that goodness and 
consideration Sir John expected from him, has informed his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who sent Sir John 
word that " He desired to have a full detail of all that 
passed during their acquaintance with her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, and how they became known to her, 
it appearing to the heir-apparent, from the representation 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, that his Majesty's 
dearest interests, and those of this country, were very deeply 
involved in the question ; his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales has commanded them to be very circumstantial 
in their detail respecting all they may know relative to the 
chUd the Princess of Wales affected to adopt." Sir John 
and Lady Douglas repeat, that, being so called upon, they 
feel it their duty to detail what they know, for the informa- 
tion of his Majesty and the Prince of Wales, and they have 
so done, as upon oath, after having very seriously considered 
the matter, and are ready to authenticate whatever they 
have said, if it should be required, for his Majesty's 
further information. 

I have drawn up this detail in the best manner I could ; 
and fear, from my never having before attempted a thing of 
the kind, it will be full of errors, and being much fatigued 
from writing of it, from the original, in forty-eight hours, 
of the facts contained therein, I believe they are correct ; I 
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am ready to assert, in the most solemn manner, that I know 
them all to be true. 

(Signed) Charlotte Douglas. 
John Douglas. 

In the presence of 

Augustus Frederick. 
GreeAwich-park, Dec. ■^d, 1805. 

Copies of all the papers alluded to in this detail are in the 
hands of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

(Signed) John Douglas. 

In the presence of 
Augustus Frederick. 

A true Copy, B. Bloomfield. 
A true Copy, J. Becket. 
Whiuball, 2<)th August, 1806. 



APPENDIX B 
QUEEN CAROLINE'S WILL 

This is the last WiU and Testament of me, Caroline, Queen- 
Consort of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland : 

I revoke all former wills. 

I constitute and appoint Stephen Lushington, Doctor of 
Laws, and Thomas Wilde, Esq., barrister-at-law, trustees 
and executors of this my will. 

In execution of all powers given me by the will of my late 
mother, Augusta Duchess of Brunswick-Liinenburgh, I appoint, 
limit, give, devise, and bequeath to my said trustees, all my 
right, title, and interest under my said will, and also all the 
rest of my property, real and personal, debts and effects, 
of whatsoever nature or kind soever, and wheresoever situate, 
upon trust to receive and collect the same ; and, when 
collected, convert into money, and invest it in their discretion 
in the funds of the United Kingdom, or otherwise ; and, 
upon further trust, to pay the principal of the whole of the 
said trust property to William Austin, who has been long 
under my protection, on his attaining the age of 21 years ; 
and, in the mean time, to pay the interest and proceeds of 
the same, or so much thereof, as to them may seem meet, 
towards the maintenance and education of the same William 
Austin : And I do declare that my said trustee and executors 
shall not be chargeable in respect of the fault of each other, 
or of any agent employed by them or either of them, but 
only for their own respective receipts, acts, and wilful de- 
faults. I also give and bequeath to the said executors, to 
be disposed of according to their wiU and pleasure, all and 
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every my documents, manuscripts, papers, writings, and 
memoranda, wheresoever being at the time of my death. 

Caroline R. (Seal.) 
Signed, sealed, and published this 3rd day of August in 
the year 1821 at Brandenburg House, in the presence of 

H. Brougham. Henry Holland, M.D. 
Thos. Denman. Hood. 

This is a Codicil to my Will, dated this 3rd day of August : 
I give all my clothes here and in Italy to Marriette Brun. 
I direct that a particular box, by me described, be sealed with 
my seal and delivered to Mr. Obichini, of Colman-Street, 
merchant ; and I acknowledge that I owe him 4,300/. I 
wish that government would pay the 15,000/., the price of 
my house in South Audley-street. I desire to be buried in 
Brunswick. I leave my coach to Stephen Lushington, 
my executor ; my landaulet to John Hieronymus. 

Caroline R. 
Witnesses, 

Hood. T. Denmanj 

H. Brougham. Henry Holland, M.D. 

This is a Codicil to my last Will : 

I give to John Hieronymous and Marriette Brun all my 
bed and table linen, which has already been used. I give 
to Louis Bischi, the sum of 1,000/., and an amount of 150/. 
per annum, payable half yearly, I give the large portrait 
of myself and late daughter to Cardinal Albano. The half- 
length portrait of myself to Lady Anne Hamilton. I give 
the picture of myself, which is a copy of that given to the 
city of London, to my executor, Stephen Lushington. There 
are two pictures remaining, of which I bequeath to the 
Marquis Antaldi that which he shall choose, and the remaining 
one to William Austin. I give to the Viscount and Viscountess 
Hood, 500/. each. I have already given to John Hierony- 
mous one carriage ; I also give him the other open carriage. 
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I declare that my interest under my mother's will is given 
to William Austin, as a specific legacy. I desire and direct 
that my body be not opened, and that three days after my 
death it be carried to Brunswick for interment ; and that 
the inscription upon my coflSn be — " Here lies Caroline of 
Brunswick, the injured Queen of England." 

Caroline R. 
Signed in the presence of 

Henry Holland, M.D., August 5, 1821. 

A Codicil to my last Will : 

I give and bequeath to William Austin, all my plate and 
household furniture at Brandenburgh House, and also unused 
linen. I direct my executors to make application to his 
Majesty's Government to pay to them such sum of money 
as at the time of my decease I may have paid, or which they 
may be called upon to pay, for the purchase of my house in 
South Audley-street ; and I give and bequeath [such] sum 
of money, as my said executors shall procure and obtain 
in that respect unto them my said executors, in trust for 
William Austin, according to the provisions of my will ; 
such sum to be considered a specific legacy. And in case the 
Government shall refuse to repay such sum, I direct my 
executors to sell my interest in the said house, and also the 
furniture and things therein. And I give and direct the 
proceeds thereof to be paid and applied to and for the use 
of the said William Austin in like manner, as a specific legacy ; 
but in case the Government shall repay the purchase money 
of the said house, in that case, the proceeds which may be 
realized by the sale are to fall into the general residue of my 
estate. 

Dated seventh day of August, 1821. 

Caroline R. 

Witness : 

Henry W. Thompson, Kensington. 
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